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Among the latest of literary 
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lowing title page: 
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there is art news. 
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In form it is a little brochure, and the first num- 
ber, entitled “The Picture Placed,” is a general dis- 
quisition upon pictures and an apology by the 
editor for starting a publication. We have no 
fault to find with this, for any one may resort to 
print in order to proselytize the world to the 
editor’s way of thinking. There is, however, in the 
jaunty sub-title, and the announcement of price and 
annual subscription, a flirtatious irresponsibility 
which the public will not relish. People have an 
unfortunate habit of wanting to know what they are 
to get when they part with their money, and to be 
told that they will get some art news if there is any, 
or, if not, will get “the experience,” is hardly likely 
to engage general confidence. One might indeed 
almost suspect a confidence game here were it a lit- 
tle less transparent. It is quite evident that this is 
not the author’s idea. On the contrary, the thing is 
a pure piece of a species of literary buffoonery 
which helps to make the literature of the day ridicu- 
lous. In the case of The Philistine, the subscription 
price entitled the sender to a membership in a club, 
and the publication was gratuitous. The fee there 
was one dollar. In this case an exorbitant annual 
price of five dollars is offered without the slightest 
pretext of a promise to give any definite thing in 
return. This is a convenient scheme for the pub- 
lisher ; but we cannot help wondering what species 
of ingenuousness will next afflict the up-to-date 


publisher. 





The literary world is now di- 
vided in opinion upon the 
question of the dignity or indignity of manual 
labor. Is or is not labor that is toilsome, labor that 
is accomplished by the sweat of the brow, either dig- 
nified or suitable to mankind? Edwin Markham 
and his poem of the Man with the Hoe is the target 
for abuse from many in that he compares the work- 
ingman to the ox, and looks upon manual labor 
with apparent disdain. Reference has before been 
made to the fact that this view of his lines is not 
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altogether just, but whether just or not, there is no 
doubt of the fact that there are many who look upon 
manual labor as a degrading thing. To these there 
should be comfort in the reflection that is brought 
out in a recent number of The Nineteenth Century, 
which demonstrates that science is slowly abolish- 
ing forms of work which are toilsome for those 
which are less so. “One domain after another has 
gone,” says the writer. “Where are now the armies 
of water-carriers, and chair-porters, and night men 
and sawyers whom our grandfathers used to re- 
quire? Imagine, if ships had still to be moved by 
galley-rowers, what millions would be doomed to a 
beastlike toil. Some parts of the big domain of un- 
reflective labor will long be left untouched, but the 
process is going forward; and it is clear that while 
education is rendering the lower classes unfit for 
the humblest sorts of occupations, science is steadily 
sweeping away these occupations. It would be too 
much to hope that these processes should be at all 
times strictly proportioned to one another. But in 
the general drift of things they are compensatory, 
and if we only give to science a reasonable time it 
will leave us none of that labor to be done which 
requires an uneducated laborer.” This sounds 
somewhat millennial, and as if we were upon a tri- 
umphal march toward those times when work itself 
will be side-tracked and science will supply us with 
a ready-made living. Science, however, will do 
nothing of the sort. We can no more do without 
work than without food, and if science discovers 
for us means of avoiding those occupations which 
are considered servile or degrading, it is by sub- 
stituting for them other work which is not open to 
the same objection. The process is at times cruel, 
but history has shown that every invention that has 
come which does away with the harder forms of 
labor, opens up new channels with more than com- 
pensating advantages. 

“Thus while science takes away with one hand it 
liberally bestows with the other; but what it takes 
away are the low-class occupations, and what it 
gives are the high-class ones, demanding intelli- 
gence and cultivating it. The general tendency is 
therefore humanizing. But, of course, it never 
happens that the coal-heaver, when thrown out of 
work by the introduction of a steam-crane, can go 
away and get a place in one of the newly created 
superior callings. He is not such a fool as to waste 
his time in applying for an opening as an electrical 
engineer. But there is a gradual creeping up that 
is always taking place.” The drift of modern so- 
ciety is toward a higher level, and that drift is no- 
where more apparent than in our own country, 
where so many of the so-called labor-saving devices 
have originated. But the drift is quite as much the 
outreaching of the ambitious toward more intelli- 
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gent occupations as it is a protest against anything 
brutal or degrading in the forms of toil which re- 
quire no great oeneenee in their pera 


“Now, Barabbas was a pub- 

Publishers lisher,” is the way it has been 
revised to read. It is needless to remark that this 
revision of Holy Writ was made by some dis- 
gruntled publishee, and those of us who are not 
successful enough authors to be robbed, need not 
believe that Barabbas really was a publisher. But 
even we may be permitted to wonder why there has 
grown up so great an interest among publishers of 
all sorts, in the festival called Christmas. This 
holiday has become the very pivot of the printer’s 
year, or rather the climax, so that all that goes be- 
fore it is merely preparatory or time-killing, and all 
that comes after is anti-climax. There is a whit of 
a flurry in the book trade in the spring, but it is not 
so much action as a sleepy reaction against “that 
tired feeling.” 
summons to attack the Christmas trade. 

It is curious to note how, once a centre has been 
indicated, everything gravitates toward it. That 
heathenish time of greed known to the hack-writers 
as Yuletide, when all the world proceeds to present 
his neighbor with something he does not want in 
the hope of receiving from him something that is 
worth having—that heathenish time was bound to 
bring a certain demand for books, since books are 
the easiest Christmas present to select; they wear 
well and they do not give the possessor the stom- 
achache, or a coated tongue, like bonbons, and they 
do not annoy the neighbors like a tom-tom. But 
the Christmas-time trade far exceeds anything like 
the normal demand. It swamps the world with 
books, dazzles the senses with gorgeous Christmas 
magazines, and fills the pages of those magazines 
with bulging advertisements. 

The publishers have barely put on the stockings 
they hung up to tempt the Old Nick—or, rather, 
the Old Saint Nich—when they begin to ponder 
the following Christmas. The early months of the 
new year are devoted to selection of manuscripts 
for publication; the spring for composition and re- 
vision, the summer for presswork, the fall for dis- 
tribution. Beginning with books of a strictly 
Christmassy nature, the holiday season has attracted 
books of all descriptions known to human inge- 
nuity. If a man writes a work on Mosquitoes and 
Their Technique, he frets to have it brought out 
“in time for the Christmas trade.” That is the 
watchword of the publishers—“In time for the 
Christmas trade.” The layman, however, is led to 
wonder whether the demand created an excessive 
supply, or whether the excessive supply has not 
created the demand, and whether it might not be 
more profitable to distribute the books all through 
the year more evenly, and not lump them together 
at a time when toys and sealskins and such vanities 
distract the mind of the otherwise bookish man. 


While scientists are looking 
forward to the century to come 
to see electricity gradually supplanting steam as a 
motive power, and possibly some other form of. 
utilizing natural forces taking the place of elec- 
tricity in its turn, it is quite certain that we can 
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neither begin to think of dispensing with the 
agency which has made the nineteenth century 
what it is, nor indeed does it look as if the full de- 
velopment of steam as a motive power had yet been 
reached. Ten years ago inventors were cock- 
sure that the day of the steam engine had passed. 
Then we were on the borderland of a new science, 
whose revelations were startling the world. We 
had scarcely more than crossed the threshold in 
electrical matters then; but it looked very ominous 
for the makers of old-style power generators. To- 
day we have advanced well into the region, which 
was then but a dot upon the indistrial horizon. Our 
cities are gridironed with electric wires carrying 
power to light our houses and streets, to operate 
our surface roads, and do away with the dirt and 
nuisance of horse traffic, while all of this has gone 
simply to enhance the value to mankind of the 
steam generator itself. The demand for steam en- 
gines has not only increased, but inventors have 
concerned themselves with the further development 
of the steam motor. Far from being laid upon the 
shelf, the beginning of the new year finds this 
old ally of man apparently entering upon a new 
field of vigor and usefulness. If this has been the 
century of steam, the coming hundred years show 
nothing as yet that can supplant Stephenson’s won- 
derful invention. 





This year there befall in 
France, England and Germany 
hundredth anniversaries of the births of three dis- 
tinguished men of letters. France remembers Bal- 
zac, whom many would pronounce the greatest 
novelist of modern tintes. England gives a passing 
thought to poor Tom Hood, whom none would call 
greatest in anything—except in making puns, an 
accomplishment of dubious merit — and yet who 
was small in nothing to which he set his hand, his 
head or his heart. Germany and the world claim 
Heine. 

To deal in superlatives is foolish as it is facile. 
Greatest men never live until centuries after they 
are dead. Yet were the question to be put, who else 
among modern lyricists has evolved from a burly 
tongue such felicities of tone, gliding on the ear 
so voluptuously and dwelling there so endearingly ; 
who else has touched with an intenser and more 
vital personality the minor keys of the soul; who 
else has produced songs that have taken so deep 
root in popular feeling in his own land and through- 
out foreign lands as those of Heine ?—it would not 
be an easy task to find an answer. 

In the soul of the Jew have always abode a strain 
of tenderness and a strain of melancholy which sel- 
dom have found adequate expression; for as one of 
their own race (Lord Beaconsfield) has said, “ ’Tis 
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. with feelings as with waters, the shallow murmur 


while the deep are dumb.” But once in many ages 
these still waters break forth to rush with the ex- 
ultant roarings of a torrent or to rise and fall with 
the plaintive monotone of a fountain. The torrent 
was heard long ago in the song of songs, the foun- 
tain in the book of the preacher. Then for two 
and a half millenniums they were silent, until, with 
blended voices, they spoke again through Heinrich 
Heine. 

But in the overtones of Heine’s melody these two 








and a half millenniums are registered. The Jew of 
his day had ceased to be’a man with patriotic inter- 
ests of his own, and with the respect for himself and 
for his Maker that is apt to accompany them. He 
had become a wanderer, a man with no national 
present and no apparent national future. His 
efforts to identify himself with the affairs of the 
strangers among whom he sojourned were as un- 
successful as they were awkward, and though he 
might surrender his Judaism he failed of his 
Christianity. Consequently he easily became a 
hopeless cynic, dissatisfied with his fellow-men, 
himself and his Creator, Such was Heine. Poet, 
sentimentalist, misanthrope, satirist and wit, he 
made a wretched business of life and has made him- 
self supremely dear to unregenerate humanity. 

Heine was born December 13, 1799. The date is 
not of much account, for, as he said, the important 
fact was that he was born. His birthplace is Dues- 
seldorf, which he carefully emphasizes lest after his 
death seven cities—Schilda, Kraehwinkel, Bockum, 
Polkinitz, Duelken, Goettingen, Schaffenstadt— 
should dispute the honor. His father was a Jewish 
merchant in moderate circumstances, but his 
mother was a Teuton. He was educated by his 
uncle, Solomon Heine, with a view to the law, and 
studied in the Universities of Bonn, Goettingen and 
Berlin. At Berlin he fell in with a literary coterie 
which included Chamisso and also Elise von Ech- 
enhausen, the fair translator of Byron, who pro- 
claimed Heine as the Byron of Germany. Heine 
consented to undergo baptism, not because he 
fancied it, but in order to be eligible to a degree. 
After graduation he practised law in Hamburg, but 
abandoned it for literature. His subsequent life 
was spent chiefly in Paris, and he got to be more of 
a Frenchman than he was a German. The one 
notably philanthropic feature of his life, aside from 
his affection for his mother, who survived him, and 
for his sister, Frau von Embden, was his struggle 
to heal the rancorous feeling that existed between 
Germany and France, but for this object he ac- 
complished more harm than good. A Jew, a Ger- 
man and a Frenchman combined, he was none of 
them thoroughly; he belongs rather to the world 
at large. 





Ship-building in America has 
moved in ups and downs which 
have been emphasized and, to a great extent, 
caused by various wars in which the nation has 
been engaged. The history of the events leading 
up to the war of 1812 is grounded upon maritime 
affairs, rendering it evident, without going into 
figures, that our shipping interests at that time were 
of great importance. The War of 1812 was a carni- 
val of privateering probably unequaled before or 
since, and the American vessels engaged in that 
honorable form of piracy were numbered by the 
hundred. Previous to the Civil War the United 
States held a high rank as a maritime nation, but 
that struggle almost annihilated our sea-going pro- 
clivities. In the times which followed, the Ameri- 
can flag was seen in the Suez Canal hardly once a 
year. Until a comparatively recent date, none of 
the vessels on the important transatlantic lines had 
United States registry. The transformation of the 
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Inman line into the American, and the naturaliza- 
tion of its vessels under our laws, was a widely pro- 
claimed innovation. The United States has begun 
slowly to so regain her nautical influence, that 
whereas, fifteen years ago nearly all the biggest and 
fastest ocean steamers were owned and built in 
Great Britain, American competition, as well as 
that of Germany and France, is now considered 
serious in England. 

The effect of the Spanish war, many persons are 
anxious to believe, is going to be quite the opposite 
of that of the Civil War. Having had our ships 
scratched out by jumping into the brambles of con- 
flict once, we are to have them scratched back by 
our repetition of the experiment. There are, in 
truth, many present conditions that are favorable to 
a restoration of our oceanic prestige and which in- 
duce an expectation that it will be accomplished by 
degrees. Important among these is the growth of 
our export trade. With a foreign commerce sur- 
passing that of almost or quite every other nation, 
our producers will not always rest content to pay 
freight for transportation of their merchandise on 
alien bottoms. The extension of our relations in 
the Far East, whatever form they may eventually 
take, will inevitably tend to the same result. Pros- 
perity at home, moreover, benefits ship-building 
as it does every other industry. The shipyards 
along the Delaware are now overwhelmed with or- 
ders for vessels, One large new ship-building com- 
pany, the New York, with yards at Camden, N. J., is 
installing a plant. 

The technical progress that has been made in 
steam marine construction since its early days was 
admirably presented recently by Sir William H. 
White, Assistant Controller and Director of Naval 
Construction. of the British Navy, in a presidential 
address before the Mechanical Science Section of 
the British Association. He pointed out, in brief, 
that advancement in steam navigation has been 
marked by growth in size and weight of vessels and 
large increase in engine power as speeds have been 
varied. Comparison of typical transatlantic liners 
over the past sixty years shows that their speed has 
increased from 8% to 22% knots an hour, and the 
time of passage reduced 62 per cent. Ships have 
more than trebled in length and doubled in width. 
Their displacement is more than ten times what it 
used to be. The engine-power has increased forty 
times over, and on some of the large steamships 
that are being built in these days, exceeds 30,000 
horse-power. Four times as much power is now 
expended for every pound of weight driven through 
the water, but it must be remembered that this is 
accomplished at greatly increased speeds. The 
power required to drive a vessel augments rapidly 
as compared with the speed, and when the velocity 
attains twenty knots per hour an addition of three 
knots necessitates an increase of 50 per cent. in dis- 
placement, and a doubling of power. Instead of 
twelve pounds of steam pressure per square inch, as 
carried in 1840, some 160 to 180 pounds is common ~ 
practice to-day. Great economies have been effected 
in the coal consumption and weight of machinery. 
The engines and boilers of the old types that would 
have been required to develop such rates of transit 
as are now reached, would have sunk the vessel. 
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CHARACTER AND CUSTOMS OF THE AFRICANDERS 





The Boers—Character and Customs of the Africanders. 
What various travelers have recently had to say about 
them and their country. James Bryce, in his Impressions 
of South Africa (The Century Co., 1897. $3.50), gives this 
about their origin: 

In 1648 a shipwrecked crew spent six months in 
Table Valley, behind the spot where Cape Town 
now stands, and having some seeds with them, 
planted vegetables and got a good crop. They rep- 
resented on their return to Holland the advantages 
of the spot, and in 1652 three vessels dispatched by 
the Dutch East India Company, disembarked a 
body of settlers under the command of Jan Van 
Riebeck, who were directed to build a fort and hos- 
pital, and above all to raise vegetables and obtain 
from the Hottentots supplies of fresh meats for 
passing ships. Thus it was from the small begin- 
nings of a kitchen garden that Dutch and British 
dominion in South Africa has grown up. 

xk * * 


From the time when the settlers began to spread 
out from the coast into the dry lands of the interior 
a great change came upon them, and what we now 
call the distinctive South African type of character 
and habits began to appear. The first immigrants 
were not, like many of the English settlers in Vir- 
ginia, men of good social position in their own 
country, attached to it by many ties, nor, like the 
English settlers in the New England colonies, men 
of good education and serious temper, seeking the 
freedom to worship God in their own way. They 
came from the humbler classes, and partly because 
they had few home ties, partly because the voyage 
to Holland was so long that communication with it 
was difficult, they maintained little connection with 
the mother country, and soon lost their feeling for 
it. The Huguenot immigrants, about 300 of whom 
arrived in 1689, were more cultivated, and socially 
superior to the rude adventurers who had formed 
the bulk of the Dutch settlers, and from them many 
of the best colonial families are sprung; but they 
had, of course, no home country to look to. France 
had cast them out; Holland was alien in blood and 
speech. So it befell that the South African whites 
were, of all the colonists that Europe has sent out 
since the voyage of Columbus, those who soonest 
lost their bond with Europe, and were the first set 
of colonists to feel themselves a new people, whose 


true home lay in the new land they had adopted. 
6 * 1K 


For there has been in the antagonism of the 
Boers and the English far more than the jealousy of 
two races. There has been a collision of two types 
of civilization—one belonging to the nineteenth 
century, the other to the seventeenth. His isolation, 
not only in a distant corner of the southern hemi- 
sphere, but in the great, wide, bare “veldt” over 
which his flocks and herds roam, has kept the Boer 
fast-bound in the ideas and habits of a past age, and 
he shrinks from the contact of the keen, restless 
modern man, with new arts of gain and new forms 
of pleasure, just as a Puritan farmer of Cromwell’s 
day might shrink were he brought to life and forced 
to plunge into the current of modern London. Had 


the Boers been of English stock, but subjected to 
the same conditions as those which kept the seven- 
teenth century alive in the country behind the Cape, 
they, too, would have resisted the new ways of the 
new rulers; but being of one race the struggle 
would soon have been over. It is the fact that the 
old Cape settlers had a language of their own, and 
a sense of blood kinship to hold them together, that 
has enabled the Dutch element to remain cohe- 
sive, and given them an Africander patriotism of 
their own—a patriotism which is not Dutch, for 
they care nothing for the traditions of Holland, but 


purely Africander. 
* ok * 


The characteristics of climate and life which follow are 
from South Africa, by J. Knox Little (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.00). 

The drawback to Johannesburg is unquestionably 
the plethora of dust! Dust is always a trouble in 
South Africa, but dust in Johannesburg becomes a 
striking phenomenon. The slightest breeze sends 
the dust everywhere, sifting into the crannies of the 
houses and making the very food gritty, and when 
a gale is blowing the dust storms in the streets of 
“The Golden City” are a spectacle indeed! 

On the other hand, the climate of Johannesburg 
has much in it that is delightful. It stands very 
high—some seven thousand feet or so—and the air 
is consequently light and exhilarating. It seemed 
to us to have all the reviving power of the climate 
of the Ober Engadine, though, of course, with none 
of the beauty of its scenery. But for actual sensa- 
tion of vitality and lightness I have felt nothing 
like it except in St. Moritz or Pontresina. It is one 
of those climates in which one feels that vigor and 
activity are necessities. The city—if one 
may be pardoned the expression—‘stinks” of 
money! Here men have made vast fortunes ; others 
have hoped and failed. The tendency has probably 
been, as in South Africa, generally to make men 
feverishly anxious to grow rich quickly, and to di- 
minish the healthly sense of the duty and dignity of 
labor, and of receiving honest wage for honest work. 

*K ok * 


The Boers are a people who have some rugged 
virtues—the virtue ‘of physical courage, and of easy 
good nature if not aroused. They are sub- 
ject to alternation of lethargic idleness and fierce- 
ness of courage, which characterize very wild ani- 
mals. Some of them are, of course, not bad fellows 
to get on with if there is no reason for crossing 
them. They delight in isolation, detest work, dis- 
like paying taxes, hate all progressive ways, cling 
to the most wretched stationary stage of semi-civili- 
zation with unparalleled tenacity, and love what is 
called “independence”—that is, selfish self-seeking 
up to the verge and over the verge of license. They 
are utterly uncultured—indeed, have no conception 
of what culture means; their very language is in- 
capable of expressing high philosophical ideas; 
and the pastoral home life so much insisted upon 
of their panegyrists thinly veils in many cases—such 
is the testimony of the many credible witnesses who 
have lived among them—the most odious vices. 
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Like the pampas in the South, and the prairies in 
North America, the wide open Veldt has a mysteri- 
ous sentiment of its own. These vast spaces of ap- 
parently boundless rolling country, stretching away 
to the distant horizon of the starry heavens, with 
no sound but the sighing of the breeze for miles and 
miles, awaken these undefined longings and strange 
dreams, which come so mysteriously to man when 
brought in contact, so to speak, with Silence, Soli- 
tude and Immensity. 
* * * 

Howard C. Hilligas gives these details of the home-life 
of the Boers, in a volume called Oom Paul’s People (D. 
Appleton & Co., 1899. $1.50). 

The Boer of to-day is a man who loves solitude 
above all things. . He loves to be out on 
the Veldt where nothing but the tall grass obstructs 
his view of the horizon, and his happiness is com- 
plete when, gun in hand, he can stalk the buck or 
raise the covey on soil never upturned by a plough. 
The real Boer is a real son of the soil. It is his 
natural environment, and he chafes when he is com- 
pelled to go where there are more than a dozen 
dwellings in the same square mile of area. 

The Boer’s habits and mode of life are similar to 
those of the American ranchman, and in reality 
there is not much difference between the two except 
that the latter is not so far removed from civiliza- 
tion. 

ae * ok 

When a Boer’s children marry they settle within 
a short distance of the original family homestead ; 
generally several hundred yards distant. In this 
way in a few years a small village is formed on the 
family estate, which may consist of from 500 to 
10,000 acres of uninclosed grazing ground. Every 
son when he marries is entitled to a share of the es- 
tate, which he is supposed to use for the support 
of himself and his family, and in that way the vari- 
ous estates grow smaller each generation. When 
an estate grows too small to support the owner, he 
“treks” to another part of the country, and receives 
from the State such an amount of territory as he 
may require. 

* * * 

Boers’ houses, as a rule, are situated a long dis- 
tance from the tracks of the transport wagons, in 
order that passing infected animals may not intro- 
duce disease into the flocks and herds of the farmer. 
Strangers are seldom seen as a result of this isola- 
tion, and news from the outer world does not reach 
the Boers unless they travel to the towns to make 
the annual purchases of necessaries. The chief rec- 
reation is the shooting of game, which abounds in 
almost all parts of the country. Besides being their 
recreation, it is also their duty, for it is much 
cheaper to kill a buck and use it to supply the 
family larder than to kill an ox or a sheep for the 
same purpose. It is seldom that a Boer misses his 
aim, be the target a deer or an Englishman. His 
gun is his constant companion on the Veldt and at 
his home, and the long alliance has resulted in earn- 
ing for him the distinction of being the best marks- 
man and the best irregular soldier in the world. . . . 

The dress of the Boer is of the roughest descrip- 
tion and material, and suited to his occupation. 
Corduroy and flannel for the body, a wide-brimmed 
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felt hat for the head, and leather-soled boots fitted 
for walking on the grass, complete the regulation 
Boer costume, which is picturesque as well as serv- 
iceable. The clothing, which is generally made by 
the Boer’s “vrouw,” or wife, makes no pretension 
to fit or style, and is quite satisfactory to the wearer 
if it clings to the body. In most instances it is built 
on plans and approved by the Voortrekkers of 1835, 
and quite satisfactory to the present Boers, their 
sons and grandsons. : 
* * * 

The Boers can withstand almost any amount of 
physical pain and discomfort, and can live for a re- 
markably long time on the smallest quantity of food. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that a Boer 
can subsist on a five-pound slice of “biltong’”—beef 
that has been dried in the sun until it is almost as 
hard as stone—for from ten to fifteen days without 
suffering any pangs of hunger. In time of war “bil- 
tong” is the principal item in the army ration, and 
in peace, when he is following his flocks, it also is 
the Boer shepherd’s chief article of diet. 

* * x 


The Boer homestead is as unpretentious as its 
owner. Generally it is a low, one-story stone struc- 
ture, with a steep tile roof and a small annex in the 
rear, which is used as a kitchen. The door is on a 
level with the ground, and four windows afford all 
the light that is required in the four square rooms in 
the interior. A dining-room and three bedrooms 
suffice for a family, however large. The floors are 
of hardened clay, liberally coated with manure, 
which is designed to ward off the pestiferous insects 
that swarm over the plains. 

The house is usually situated in a valley and close 
to a stream, and in rare instances is sheltered by a 
few trees that have been brought from the coast 
country. Native trees are such a rarity that a trav- 
eler may go five hundred miles without seeing a 
single specimen. The Boer “vrouw” feels no need 
of firewood, however, for her ancestors taught her 
to cook her meals over a fire of the dry product of 
the cattle-decked plains. 

* * * 

The Boer at Home is depicted by Poultney Bigelow, 
in White Man’s Africa (Harper & Bros., 1898. $2.50). 

It was in Zululand, after a long and fatiguing 
day’s shooting, that my friend, Bryant Lindley, met 
a Boer and asked him the way. He received a surly 
answer, which amounted to “Go to the devil!” 
Upon this he protested angrily, and the Boer re- 
joined in equal bad humor. At length the Boer 
shouted, “What’s your name, anyway?” and when 
he heard it his manner altered at once, and he ex- 
claimed, “What! and are you the son of the great 
American missionary, Daniel Lindley?” My friend 
gladly pleaded guilty to this charge, and the surly 
Boer became at once the most hospitable friend, and 
begged forgiveness for his rudeness. As they rode 
together toward the road which my friend was seek- 
ing, the Boer recounted with grateful satisfaction 
the many good deeds performed by the elder Lind- 
ley, but of them all the best to him was that repre- 
sented by a sound thrashing he had once received 
at the hands of the venerable missionary. For it 
appeared that this particular Boer, in his youth, had 
been sent to a school taught by Lindley; that the 
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Dutchman was noted for his size and strength, and 
had bragged of his capacity to down the teacher, 
and had actually sought the opportunity by refus- 
ing obedience. But he soon learned that he had 
made a gross mistake, for this particular missionary 
gave him such a hiding with a bullock-whip that 
the young giant roared for mercy before the whole 
school. And for this and similar deeds the Boer 
loved the elder Lindley, and this particular Boer 
venerated his memory. On the evening in question, 
when the two men were about to part, the Boer, 
who had been so uncivil at first, begged Lindley 
with tears in his eyes to grant him a great favor for 
the sake of his conscience. ‘‘Your father,” said he, 
“did me a great service, so great that I can never re- 
pay it—he gave me the worst thrashing I ever had— 
he saved my character, and I am a better man to- 
day, thanks to him.” My friend cheerfully promised 
to grant the request, puzzling his head as to what 
was going to be required of him. The Boer was 
mounted upon an excellent horse, which he prized 
beyond anything he owned. He dismounted, put 
the reins in Lindley’s hands, and then ran away into 
the black forest as if the devil was after him. Here 
was no Indian-giving. On the contrary, the Boer 
had put it out of the power of the American to dis- 
cover even the name or whereabouts of the strange 


giver. 
* * * 


The reason why the Uitlander has prospered is given 
in England and the Transvaal. By William Lawler Wil- 
son. 

The Boers in the Transvaal have none of the 
adaptability or the acuteness of the Uitlanders. So- 
cially, they are the lowest people in the country; 
they labor with their bodies, while the Uitlanders 
work with their heads. In the words of an English 
workman, resident in the country: “The Boers do 
the work which no other white man will under- 
take.” If the Uitlander is signally suited for self- 
government, the Boer is as markedly the reverse. 
It should not be forgotten that the whole of the 
mining and other industries of the Transvaal would 
have been in the hands of the Boers to-day had it 
not been for their own incurable slowness, stu- 
pidity and apathy. The Boers had all the superior 
opportunities of the man who is first on the spot; 
but while he stayed there listlessly doing nothing, 
the Uitlander appeared on the scene, and by his own 
hard work, expenditure and foresight, fairly and 
honorably gained possession of the soil. The Uit- 
lander obtained nothing by force or confiscation. He 
suffered from every disadvantage as compared with 
the Boers. He holds his rich properties to-day sim- 
ply by dint of his better mental and moral arma- 
ments in the struggle for existence. Is there one 
Boer farmer or laborer in the country poorer to-day 
because of the coming of the Uitlander? Not so; 
but, on the contrary, every Boer in the country is a 
third richer. The great influx of foreigners has 
created ever-increasing markets for Boer produce. 
With their advent have come railroads, when be- 
fore were found nothing but cattle trails. Employ- 
ment has risen for the poorer Boers, who having 
previously lived in semi-starvation, are now well 
fed and clothed as police, civil servants, soldiers and 
the like. The country, from being poor, has become 
rich. Its population has increased by leaps and 
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bounds. Its revenue has risen from £75,000 to 
£5,000,000. So thus, far from the Uitlander hav- 
ing been a source of loss, injury or oppression to 
the native Boer, he has been an inexhaustible fount 
from which has sprung wealth, comfort and pros- 
perity. 

* * * 

South Africa of To-day. Captain Francis Younghus- 
band (Macmillan & Co., 1898. $3.50) gives the result of his 
researches upon the suitability of the Transvaal to Eu- 
ropean colonization as follows: 

On the suitability of the Transvaal to European 
colonization the experience of the Boer gives ample 
proof. On the vast rolling plains of the high “veldt” 
situated at an elevation of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
above sea level, the climate is very similar to that of 
Southern Europe, though neither quite so hot in 
summer nor so cold in winter as the climate of 
Italy. That the climate is altogether so productive 
of energy as the climate of Europe is, I think, open 
to doubt. The rarity of the atmosphere, due to the 
height above sea level, the extreme dryness, the in- 
cessant staring sunshine, may perhaps be found to 
conduce toward a certain listlessness and laziness of 
character. Still the Boers who have been born and 
bred here, and who belong to families who have 
been settled in South Africa for a couple of cen- 
turies, are as strong and robust as the average 
European. It may therefore be taken as an estab- 
lished fact that the climate of the Transvaal, exclu- 
sive of the low-lying districts, is well adapted to 
European colonizaztion; and on the highlands of 
the country there is room for two or three millions 
settlers. 

* * * 

In regard to the mineral resources of the coun- 
try, the marvelous production of gold of which 
it is capable is well known. In 1897 the Transvaal 
produced gold to the value of £8,500,000—about 
one-fifth of the total production of gold in the 
world, and equaling the production of the United 
States and Australia, respectively. Moreover, the 
amount of annual production increases year by 
year. Since 1890 it has increased at the rate of 
£1,200,000 a year, and, with the number of new 
stamps being put up, it has been calculated that 
with good administration £26,000,000 annually 
might be produced, and that within fifty years 
£700,000,000, of which £200,000,000 will be clear 
profit, will have been taken from the Rand mines 
alone. 

In this unique country all the conditions favor- 
able to successful gold mining seem to be com- 
bined. The remarkable regularity of the gold de- 
posits render possible the nicest calculation as to 
the whereabouts and amount of the gold, so that 
there is little speculation, but a practical certainty as 
to the profits. The existence of an inexhaustible 
coal field directly in connection with the gold de- 
posits furnishes a plentiful, cheap and easily ob- 
tained fuel supply. But when sixty, seventy or a 
hundred years hence the gold has all been cleared 
out of the country, is there no industry which may 
take the place of the gold mining? Fortunately 
there is. The existence of coal has already been al- 
luded to, and besides this there are vast quantities 
of iron ore of a quality better than that obtained in 
England, and immediately adjoining yet other coal 





beds furnishing good coking coal; and silver, cop- 
per, lead and other minerals are found in other 
parts of the country. In one colliery, not half a 
dozen miles from the gold mines, I have seen a seam 
of coal seventy feet in thickness. , 


* * * 


On first looking at the plentiful foliage in Johan- 
nesburg — seven-year-old trees often forty feet in 
height—and on’ seeing evidence of the rapidity of 
growth of various kinds of vegetable produce, one 
is tempted to believe that the agricultural products 
of the country may be as brilliant as the mineral. 
But the experiences of those who have tried farm- 
ing have not hitherto been very encouraging. Trees 
certainly grow well because there is plenty of water 
under the soil, and because their roots can readily 
penetrate to a great depth. But the soil where these 
surprising results in tree growing have been ob- 
tained is not really rich, and has little staying power 
unless manure be applied. And agriculture has many 
natural obstacles to contend with. Hailstorms of un- 
exampled severity occur every three years or so, 
beating down the crops and destroying the fruit. 
Locusts frequently eat up the crops and the leaves 
of the fruit trees. It is said that wheat cannot be 
grown in summer, because the rain falls in that sea- 
son and causes rust, and in winter there is all sun 
and no rain, so that to grow wheat irrigation must 
be resorted to. 

* * * 

On Veldt and Farm. Francis Macnab. Edward Ar- 
nold (John Lane, 1897. $1.50). 

Although localities are to be met with where cat- 
tle will answer, and though sheep will thrive pretty 
generally, it would be altogether untrue to repre- 
sent the Transvaal as a cattle country. The scarcity 
of grazing forces the Boers to “trek” through a 
large portion of the year in search of pasture. These 
men are known as “trek Boers.” The habit is not 
distasteful to them; the tendency to “trek” is in- 


herent. 
* oa * 


Oom Paul is characterized in two volumes: England 
and the Transvaal, William Lawler Wilson (Grosvenor 
Press, London), from which the first of the following ex- 
cerpts is taken, and by W. J. Knox Little in his South 
Africa, which is the source of the second. 

In the whole world no public man is so little un- 
derstood as this strange, antique figure. A su- 
premely interesting study to the European traveler 
in Pretoria—keeping open house like a medieval 
baron; receiving all, rich and poor, who care to 
make his acquaintance; dispensing coffee and to- 
bacco to the meanest of the burghers; greeting 
them in patriarchal fashion with a grunt and a nod 
of welcome, and an iron handshake. It is so fas- 
cinating to watch his stern and rugged face break- 
ing out in storm or sunshine; so amusing to listen 
to his extraordinary opinions on men and the 
world; so very charming to hear him speak in 
parables and symbols; to note his blunders and 
mistakes. 

“Tell me any country in the world,” thunders he 
fiercely to an English visitor, “where the citizen is 
more lightly taxed than the Uitlander in the Trans- 
vaal!” “There is one called England,” is the visitor’s 
immediate reply. “The taxation there is not one- 
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fourth as heavy as yours.” “Dear me,” growls the 
simple-hearted old man, “I had not heard of that 
before.” 

An interesting study, this strange creature. 
So. But under the simple exterior, clothed ludi- 
crously in dapper coat and vest, is an acute, pierc- 
ing, calculating individuality. He is a strong per- 
son, the President of the Bible and Sword. Aye, 
and a cunning, determined, not over-scrupulous 
person, too. To be an actor does not necessarily 
mean to be a complete hypocrite; and if Kruger is 
an actor he is one, at least, who acts himself. He 
acts what he is. But he has observed, adopted and 
developed his own mannerisms of mind and act. To 
some extent, though by no means wholly, he de- 
ceives himself. This morose demeanor, rising into 
excited volubility; this fiery outlook on life; this 
spluttering, jerking of the head, thumping on the 
table—all these are natural and fitting characteris- 
tics of his. But, none the less they are not merely 
the ways and expressions of the simple, wilful old 
countryman. They are a tumbled cloak over a rigid 
determination. He uses them as some men use 
deafness—they can hear clearly enough when you 
least expect it. It is valuable to the old President 
at times that you should not understand him 
plainly ; he can understand you quite well for all his 
own turgidity. He has thus proved the truth of the 
old proverb that “It takes a wise man to make a 
fool,” for it takes an able man indeed to be as stupid 


as Paul Kruger. 
* * * 

To study Mr. Kruger’s career and to see him 
face to face is to.read the secret of his success. He 
is rough, astute and gifted with immovable determi- 
nation, not to say doggedness. He is, in fact, the 
incarnation of Boerdom at its best. 

‘The house in which he lives is a pretty Dutch 
house, with the usual “stoep” in front, and the rail- 
ing or balustrade covered with creeping plants. 
Two somewhat primitive guards, dressed like 
policemen, were lounging at the gate. A word 
from our guide moved them to admit us. In an- 
other moment we were shown into a drawing-room 
furnished in an ordinary modern manner. On en- 
tering we found ourselves in the “presence.” Mr. 
Kruger was seated in an armchair. 

He cannot be described as a prepossessing old 
man. He was dressed in a seedy, somewhat ill-fit- 
ting suit of black. He wore his beard after the fash- 
ion usually known as a “Newgate fringe.” His 
brow is rather low, and his forehead narrow. The 
expression seemed heavy and did not give the idea 
of any great intellectual capacity. His eyes are 
rather small. 

His mode of receiving a visitor is not perhaps 
meant to be unkindly, but certainly seemed gruff 
and somewhat self-asserting. One was not struck 
certainly with that noble simplicity with which he is 
credited by his admirers. He looks as if he pos- 
sessed a temper, and it is said that the Volksraad as 
well as the judicial bench; have learned to their cost 
that he will brook no opposition. Mrs. Kruger ap- 
peared to me a homely “hausfrau,” kindly and hu- 
man—particularly human at the time, as she was 
crooning over her youngest grandchild. She had 
had sixteen children, she told us, and her grand- 
children she could not count. 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 









The Cricket Sony (Japanese)......! R.H Stoddard...... Scribner's Magazine 


Here in my lonely cottage, 
Now winter winds are cold, 
I hearken to the crickets, 
And sigh that I am old. 


I hear their small bells tinkle, 
Like beads of silver rain 

That break on the brooks in summer, 
And dream I am young again. 


I see my native rice-fields 
Flushed with streams in spring, 

And I hear the frogs, so many 
The waters seem to sing. 


Sweet are the rivers of Settsu, 
The rice-streams sweetest of all, 

For there all day in the sunlight 
The cherry blossoms fall. 


Nothing falls here save snowflakes, 
Blown from the wintry sky; 

No light here save from embers 
That sullenly smoldering die: 


No sound save the bells of my crickets, 
Somewhere in the darkness rung, 

And the sigh of the poor old singer 
For something that still is young! 


The Modern Saint..... .... Richard Burton,......... Lyrics of Brotherhood* 
No monkish garb he wears, no beads he tells, 
Nor is immured in walls remote from strife. 
But from his heart deep mercy ever wells; 
He looks humanely forth on human life. 


In place of missals or of altar dreams, 

He cons the passioned book of deeds and days; 
Striving to cast the comforting sweet beams 

Of charity on dark and noisome ways. 


Not hedged about by sacerdotal rule, 
He walks a fellow of the scarred and weak. 
Liberal and wise his gifts; he goes to school 
To justice; and he turns the other cheek. 


He looks not holy; simple is his belief; 
His creed for mystic visions do not scan; 
His face shows lines cut there by others’ grief, 
And in his eyes is love of brother-man. 


Not hedged about by sacerdotal rule, 

He yearns to make the world a sunnier clime 
To live in; and his mission everywhere 

Is strangely like to Christ’s in olden time. 


No medizval mystery, no crowned, 
Dim figure, halo-ringed, uncanny bright. 

A modern saint: a man who treads earth’s ground, 
And ministers to men with all his might. 


Our Mother the Sea........... »Maurice Francis Egan,....-..+++. Lippincott’'s 
Long ropes of pearls the Mother Sea flings down 
To the winged emerald daughters of her heart, 
Who run in laughter and in laughter part 
Upon the beach, though clouds to westward frown; 
Low thunders from the sunset sudden drown 
The light sea laughter, and the wavelets dart 
Back to the Mother breast, again to start, 
And weave the pearl ropes in a glittering crown: 


*Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1. 





White foam, great waves, such virtue in you lies 
That, as you move, new essence is unrolled 
To him who, like the palm.’neath sunsick sky, 
For silver coolness and sweet grayness sighs,— 
O strong, great Mother, made to God’s own mould! 
Who does not long to kiss thee ere he die? 


The Winter Camp......ccceseseeces Theodore Beberls...cccscecoceces Outing 


The walls of log are thick and stout; 
The rugged hearth is wide and gray; 
The roof will keep the thin winds out— 
The fire will chase the frosts away; 
While we take comfort merrilee, 

And spin brave yarns above the tea. 


Lacobie tells of caribou 
And long, gray wolves, in Labrador; 
And Stanley sings the red canoe; 
And Dick expounds his Micmac lore; 
While I talk glibly as I can, 
With one eye on the frying-pan. 


We talk of deeds in field and wood, 
Of fir-clad hills and miles of spruce— 
The alder-swamp’s gray solitude— 
The trampled shelter of the moose; 
And when the bacon is fried brown 
We let the conversation down. 


Our snowshoes stand against the wall— 
They need good rest, for they have gone 
Down forest trails, where shy beasts call— 
A giant journey since the dawn. 
I wonder if they ever tire 
And want to lounge about the fire? 


What matters it tho’ winds blow chill 
And foot the drifts about our door, } 
When we have fire-light, and good-will, 
And bear-skins strewn upon the floor, 
And bacon, and a pot of tea 
To make the time go merrilee? 


The Golden Crown Sparrow ef Alaska,......John Burroughs..... The Century 
Oh, minstrel of these borean hills, 
Where twilight hours are long, 
I would my boyhood’s fragrant days 
Had known thy plaintive song; 


Had known thy vest of ashen gray, 
Thy coat of drab and brown, 

The bands of jet upon thy head 
That clasp thy golden crown. 


We heard thee in the cold White Pass, 
Where cloud and mountain meet, 

Again where Muir’s glacier shone 
Far spread beneath our feet. 


I bask me now on emerald heigkts 
To catch thy faintest strain, 

But cannot tell if in thy lay 
Be more of joy or pain. 


Far off behold the snow-white peaks 
Athwart the sea’s blue shade; 

Anear there rise green Kadiak hills, 
Wherein thy nest is made, 







I hear the wild bee’s mellow chord, 
In airs that swim above; 

The lesser hermit tunes his flute 
To solitude and love. 
















But thou, sweet singer of the wild, 
I give more heed to thee; . 

Thy wistful note of fond regret 

Strikes deeper chords in me. 


Farewell, dear bird! I turn my face 
To other skies than thine— 

A thousand leagues of.land and sea 
Between thy home and mine. 


The King of Ireland's Cairn........Ethna Cardery........ Pall Mall Magazine 


Blow softly down the valley, 
Oh, wind, and stir the fern 

That waves its green fronds over 
The King of Ireland’s Cairn. 


Here in his last wild foray 
He fell, and here he lies— 

His armor makes no rattle, 
The clay is in his eyes. 


His spear, that once was lightning - 
Hurled with unerring hand, 

Rusts by his fleshless fingers 
Besides his battle brand. 


His shield, that made a pillow 
Beneath his noble head, 

Hath moldered, quite forgotten, 
With the half-forgotten dead. 

Say, doth his ghost remember 
Old fights—old revelings, 

When the victor chant re-echoed 
In Tara of the Kings? 


Say, in those halls of silence 

Hath he sought his shadowy queen, 
Or doth he sleep contented 

To dream of what has been? 


Nay, nay, he still is kingly— 
He wanders in a glen 

Where Fionn goes by a-hunting 
With misty Fenian men. 


He sees the hounds of wonder 
Bring down their fleeting prey— 

He sees the swift blood flowing 
At dawning of the day. 


At night he holds his revels 
Just as a king might do— 
But all the guests are ghostly, 

And all the lights burn blue. 


And he who crowns the feasting, 
His pale queen by his side, 

Is cold as when they stretched him 
That bitter eve he died. 


"Lis well he seeks no tidings— 
His heart would ache to know 

That all is changed in Ireland 
And Tara lieth low. 


Wandering Wishes.............+ Be i cccadeviccees London Spectator 


I long to leave city and book and pen, 

The square-built house, the streets of men, 
The pent-up gardens, the decorous dress, 
The long-drawn crisis, the patriot Press. 


I could live for a year and never desire 

A single glance at the latest wire, 

Cricket or Kaffirs, shipwrecks or shares, 

Do you think that the penniless vagabond cares? 


I will travel the road that I never have trod, 
Flung over the downs like an arrow of God, 
The open spaces, the infinite air, 


And the tombs of dead Kings that are sleeping there. 


I will go to the forest I never have seen, 
Where the waters are cool and the ways are green, 
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And watch like a vision of far-away seas 
Blue spaces that open and close in the trees. 


I will traverse the country I never have known, 

On the path that men followed to conquer a throne; 
The endless journey that girdles the world, 

To the ultimate grave where the banner is furled. 


Or I will go back to the country I know, 

Where the sea and the cliffs are embattled below, 
And the moorland spreads out like a wonderful dreani 
Of a purple robe with a silver seam, 


Where the curlew calls shrill, and the scent of the peat 
Warns the rash treading of treacherous feet; 
And when I am dead they may write, if they list, 

“He loved the good sunshine, he loved the gray mist.” 


It's None of Our Affair...Ernest Crosby...Piain Talk in Psalm and Parable* 


*Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $2. 





We’ve loosed ourselves from Calvin’s chain; 
No bigots blind are we; 

The freedom of our heart and brain 
Is beautiful to see. 


No more are infants doomed, we trust, 
To burn in hottest hell; 

For such a fate would be unjust, 
As anyone might tell. 


Of course they are condemned on earth 
To pine in wretched slums, 

But then, they’ll have no end of mirth 
When heaven’s kingdom comes. 


And if meanwhile they die like flies 
From lack of food and air, 

As you may readily surmise, ° 
It’s none of our affair. 


The dogma of election, too, 
Is more absurd than this; 

God for no arbitrary few 
Reserves eternal bliss. 


Of course, a few of us on earth 
Inherit all the plums, 

But we shall loose our rights of birth 
When heaven’s kingdom comes. 


And if meanwhile it is our fate 
To feast on choicest fare, 

While men lie begging at our gate, 
It’s none of our affair. 


Again, we hardly are content, 
That for the things we’ve done 

Our Judge should wreak His punishment 
Upon a guiltless one. 


Of course our toilers bear on earth 
Their cross, till each succumbs; 

’Tis time enough to crown their worth 
When heaven’s kingdom comes. 


And if meanwhile luxurious ease, 
And vice and want of care, 

Make us exploit the lives of these, 
It’s none of our affair. 


And so, you see, in heaven above, 
Where we have never been, 

We've ’stablished justice, peace, and love, 
And put an end to sin. 


And all religious bigotry 
We’ve swept from heart and mind; 


Of course from cant we’re also free, 
Of economic kind. 


For if meanwhile a hell on earth 
Is spreading everywhere, 

And plenty roots itself in dearth, 
It’s nonevof our affair. 
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In the Philadelphia Bulletin is found 
this notice of Cecil Rhodes: 

After the shame and sham of the Jameson raid 
three years ago Cecil Rhodes confided to those he 
trusted that he would “get even” with Paul Kruger. 
As Rhodes has in the past proved that he sooner or 
later brings about what he sets his heart on, those 
who knew him made up their minds that Paul 
Kruger would be a wise man if he began the work 
of “climbing down” just as soon as he got a good 
chance. Rhodes is the sort of personality the ro- 
mantic enjoy reading about. In another age he 
would have been a Duplex, a Cortez, a Clive, or 
perhaps even an Alva. There are very few men 
called great in history who could have stood con- 
victed of the crime and blunder of the Jameson raid 
and still retain the implicit trust of the millions, for 
it was universally acknowledged that even with the 
confession of his culpability in the blundering out- 
break of Jameson the whole British race in their 
hearts admired the author, though in public they 
condemned him. That, perhaps, is not so extraor- 
dinary, for history shows that all peoples profit- 
ing by rapacity fall very easily into the sophism 
that the end justifies the means; had Jameson 
throttled the republic of the Boers the conquest, like 
the partition of Poland, would have been acqui- 
esced in as an accomplished fact. When on trial 
before the Parliamentary committee for waging 
war on an ally of the Queen, Rhodes made no de- 
fence. He captivated the whole body of his inquis- 
itors by a pensive avowal that he had made a mis- 
take, but he carefully refrained from defining what 
the mistake was; that is, whether it was in letting 
loose a band of adventurers armed for death or in 
failing to make the band stronger so that the work 
assigned them should not fail. 

He was a delicate undérgraduate of Oxford 
when, in 1873, his precarious health compelled him 
to quit the trying climate of his native land. His 
elder brother, Herbert Rhodes, had obtained a 
claim in the then almost unknown Kimberley dia- 
. mond mines, and there the Oxonian went. Herbert, 
tiring of the life of a miner, turned over his claim to 
Cecil, who found himself responsible for a tract 
of earth that with every turn of the soil revealed 
untold wealth. He associated himself with the 
group of men who have since figured as “diamond 
kings.” 

Cecil Rhodes presently became known as a man 
who could turn every invention suggested to him 
into articles of need to the swarming million pour- 
ing into the bare land. One moment he was heard 
of at Constantinople demanding a firman from the 
Sublime Porte for the exportation of Angora sheep 
to supply the barren wastes of the colony with a live 
stock essential to the comfort of the new civilza- 
tion ; again he was in France, studying the phyllox- 
era, in order to save the threatened vineyards of 
the Cape farmers. In the intervals during the years 
1876 and up to ’80, he returned to Oxford to finish 
his examinations and take his degree. It is related 
that one day in the year 1878 two Britons were 
journeying in a post cart from thé Cape to Kim- 


Cecil Rhodes. 


berley. The elder, piqued by the persistent appli- 





cation of the younger to his book, finally overcame 
the Briton’s normal indifference to his associates, 


“What are you so interested in?” 
“The thirty-nine articles. I am learning them for 
the divinity examination at Oxford.” The diligent 
learner was Cecil Rhodes, coming from his college 
to resume the direction of his enterprises in Kaffir 
land. But even while thus pursuing his college ru- 
bric, Cecil Rhodes had determined in his own mind 
precisely what his future was to be. When a 
youth of twenty-six he had determined that all 
of Africa was to be British, and he made up his 
mind that he knew just how to make it so. 


and asked: 





Mr. Stead, in the Review of Reviews, reports Mr. 
Rhodes as saying: 

“No man should ever leave money to his chil- 
dren. It is a turse to them. What we should do 
for our children, if we would do them the best ser- 
vice we can, is to give them the best training we 
can procure for them and then turn them loose in 
the world without a sixpence to fend for themselves. 
What happens when you leave children fortunes? 
They have no longer any spur to effort. They 
spend their money on wine, women and gambling, 
and bring disgrace upon the name which they bear. 
No; give your boys the best education you can, 
and then let them make their own way. As for any 
money you may have, it should all go to the public 
service—to the state in some form or another. 
They tell me,” he added, laughing, “that that is 
state socialism. I cannot help that. These are 
my ideas, and they are right.” 





The Boer general is one of the great- 
est fighters that ever commanded a 
body of men in an African campaign, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia Record: 

In appearance he is about five feet nine inches in 
height, stoutly built, has a bushy gray beard, and a 
face tanned by the African sun. There is not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh on his person, and he is 
as strong as an ox. The writer first met him in the 
latter part of 1879. At that time Joubert was one 
of the triumvirate who were planning the rebellion 
to overthrow British rule in the Transvaal. The 
others were Kruger and Pretorius, the latter being 
the son of Pretorius, who founded the republics of 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. In those 
days Joubert was impetuous, and it required all the 
sagacity of Kruger to keep him in check in order 
that he might not rush hostilities before the best 
moment had come to strike the blow for freedom. It 
was hard work for Kruger, but he managed to do 
it. When the time, however, came to fight the Eng- 
lish, Joubert was given complete control of all the 
Boer forces. Kruger in all the battles took his or- 
ders from Joubert and obeyed them without ques- 
tion. 

There is not an inch of the Transvaal that Jou- 
bert does not know, and now, in his sixty-eighth 
year, he is as full of fire and fight as he was in 1881, 
when he defeated the British. His notable battles 
have been: Defeating the British at Laing’s Nek; 
defeating the Natal troops under General Cooley, at 
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Majuba Hill, and whipping Jameson when he. tried 
to raid Johannesburg, and completely suppressing 
the Swazies in 1895, a feat which the British were 
unable to accomplish. After trying it for years, 
they finally turned over Swazieland to the Boers 
in 1895. It did not take Joubert long to trim 
the Swazies, and they are now among the best be- 
haved of the native subjects of Oom Paul. 





An article on Joubert in a recent number of The Out- 
look, contains the following interesting paragraph: 

General Joubert has been as remarkable as a civil 
leader as he has been in a military capacity. While 
President Kruger has been at the head of the Con- 
servatives, he has led the Liberal forces. General 
Joubert believes that the Outlanders should have 
been permitted to vote both for Presidential candi- 
dates and for those of the Volksraad’s First Cham- 
ber. The Second Chamber possesses no reul legis- 
lative authority. 





Hon. Sir Redvers Buller, The Illustrated London News tells of 

v.C. the heroism of the British General 
who has gone to take command of the South African 
forces: 

It would be impossible for any one to see Sir Red- 
vers Buller, or to hear this distinguished General 
speak, and not be convinced that he had been in the 
presence of a born leader of men, and, to boot, one 
who does not know what fear is. To read the story 
of how he won his Victoria Cross is like reading of 
the deeds of some enchanted prince in a fairy ro- 
mance. The story entrances one. Yet to those who 
know the man the astounding details seem to lose 
much of their marvelous quality. 

It was on March 28, 1879, at which time he was 
in command of the mounted troops—strictly they 
were not cavalry—of Sir Evelyn Wood’s column in 
_the Zulu War. He had been dispatched by his com- 
mander to clear the Inhlobane Mountain. The task 
had been accomplished in the face of stupendous 
difficulties and some opposition, when enormous 
Zulu reinforcements were observed coming up and 
threatening to cut him off. He was by sheer force 
of circumstances compelled to retreat by making a 
descent by the precipitous sides of the mountain. 
His force lost heavily, but his calmness and mag- 
nificent self-devotion saved it from the absolute de- 
struction which seemed imminent. The much- 
prized decoration was won not by a headlong rush 
against a foe, nor yet by a sudden impulse of gal- 
lantry, but by three unaffected acts of unselfish de- 
votion, involving almost certain death. 

First, when the pursuit was hottest, he saw Cap- 
tain D’Arcy, of the Frontier Light Horse, dis- 
mounted, his horse having been killed under him, 
and retiring on foot. Colonel—as Sir Redvers then 
was—Buller, though he himself is a big, heavy man, 
quite a load for a horse, especially after a fatiguing 
morning, promptly took Captain D’Arcy up be- 
hind him and carried him out of reach of the foe. A 
little later on the same day, under similar circum- 
stances and in the same manner, he rescued another 
officer of the Frontier Light Horse, Lieutenant 
Everett. He finished—also on the same day—by 
carrying out of danger a trooper whose horse was 
completely exhausted. When he took this man up 
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behind him, the Zulus were within eighty yards of 
them. Three separate and distinct actions in one 
day, each of which would have gained the famous 
bronze cross for any man! 

Sir Redvers Buller was fortunate at the outset of 
his military career, inasmuch as he received what 
Napoleon the Less called his “baptism of fire” 
within two years of the date of his first commission. 
This was in the China War of 1860. In 1870 he 
took part in the Red River Expedition, which first 
brought him under the notice of Lord Wolseley. 
Three years later he was Deputy Assistant-Adju- 
tant-General in the Ashanti War, in which he was 
badly wounded. He was in South Africa in 1878, 
and played an active part in several actions against 
the Gaikas and Galekas, and commanded the col- 
umn in the affair at Buffalo Range. He had charge 
of the Intelligence Department in the Egyptian War 
in 1882, and was present at Tel-el-Kebir, also at El 
Teb and Tamai, and was chief of staff in the Gordon 
relief expedition in 1884-85. 





These additional facts are from the Washington Post: 


General Sir Redvers Buller, the commander-in- 
chief in South Africa, who has just sailed for the 
Cape, and to whom the English people look for the 
conquest of the Transvaal and of the Free State, is 
a tall, powerfully-built man, over six feet in height, 
loosely jointed, with a saturnine, somewhat stern 
expression, which, taken in conjunction with his 
reticence, his absence of geniality, and his relent- 
lessness in warfare, has given him, on the whole, 
an unmerited reputation for bloodthirstiness. 

Many stories are told of his obstinacy and opin- 
ionatedness. One is of the Nile campaign of 1885. 
Buller got into a discussion with Lord Charles 
Beresford as to the proper channel that should be 
taken by their steamer in descending through one 
of the cataracts. Each obstinately defended his 
own course. But in the end that which Buller 
insisted upon was adopted, and the steamer got 
through without accident. “You see, I was right,” 
cried Sir Redvers, “mine was the right course.” 
“That was mine, too,” coolly replied Beresford. “I 
only recommended the other because I knew you 
would go against whatever I said.” 

Possessed of a large fortune in his own right, and 
another in that of his wife, Sir Redvers is the mas- 
ter of a magnificent country seat and large estate 
at Crediton, of which he is lord of the manor, and 
delights to live the life of an English country gen- 
tleman. Formerly he used to be very great friends 
with Lord Wolseley, but when he got so near the 
head of the military ladder, Wolseley became jeal- 
ous of him, and there was a moment while Buller 
was Adjutant-General of the army when he was 
scarcely on speaking terms with the Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Wolseley. On the other hand, Bul- 
ler is a very great favorite of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who warmly and strongly urged that Buller 
should be appointed his successor as commander-in- 
chief instead of Lord Wolseley. Were it not for 
Field Marshal Lord Roberts, who has a prior claim 
to the post, there is no doubt whatsoever that Buller 
would be the next commander-in-chief of the 
army. 
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In Blackwood’s we find this account 
of the founder of the Cook’s Tourist 
Agency: 

John Cook was born in 1834, and a strangely in- 
teresting, even pathetic, picture has been preserved 
of his childhood and adolescence. Narrow means 
at home—the home of a Leicestershire temperance 
lecturer and enthusiast, who gave to the propaga- 
tion of principles much time which he might more 
profitably have applied to his handicraft—forbade 
a lengthend or elaborate education: the scholar still 
at the horn-book was already earning wages; at 
fourteen he left school altogether, and what he 
knew in after-life (and he knew much) he had ac- 
quired for himself. He was broken to harness al- 
most as an infant, and we hear of him, a child of 
eleven, marshaling troops of other children at a 
school-feast. Then he stood at the “case” and set 
type in a printing office till the great muscular 
strength with which he was endowed sent him, by 
natural selection, to the “press”—for those were the 
days before the adaptation of steam to printing- 
processes, and the labor entailed severe physical ex- 
ertion. But to use his strength was a joy to him: 
he thought nothing of walking six miles every day 
to and from his work, or of sitting up the whole 
night through to strike off a couple of thousand 
double-royal posters, which, without rest or pause, 
he would himself distribute next morning through 
the neighboring towns. His exuberant energy he 
had already shown as a child of six, when he trotted 
off on his own account and made a three days’ 
journey by road, omnibus, railway and canal, with 
many changes “en route,” in order that he might 
become personally acquainted with his mother’s 
country home. At sixteen his father intrusted a 
party of a hundred tourists to his care in the Tros- 
sachs, a journey only completed through that un- 
conquerable resolve to keep faith with the public 
which has ever been one of the best traditions of his 
firm. At seventeen, when the whole country was 
agog to visit the Great Exhibition of 1851, young 
John helped to convey some 165,000 visitors from 
the Midlands to London, working so indefatigably 
that he often traveled by train five days and nights 
at a time without a moment’s pause. The lad, with 
characteristic resourcefulness, had conceived a bril- 
liant plan of his own to secure support: he would 
proceed from Derby to some Midland town with 
an empty excursion train, then parade the place 
with vans and a brass band, and capturing the mill- 
hands as they came from work on pay-day, carry 
them off bodily to the train in waiting, and so to 
London and back again. Later, when the demands 
of the French Exhibition of 1867 absorbed all the 
energies of the father, he devoted himself so assid- 
uously to the home excursion traffic that for a hun- 
dred nights he never once slept in a bed, and was 
often perpetually on the move. He had had a sharp 
training in this when in the employment of the Mid- 
land Railway, and for three years, during the sea- 
son of summer traffic, he worked on an average 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. This rare 
power of enduring fatigue that would have broken 
down many men he retained almost to the last. 

An iron will in an iron frame best describes John 
Cook in his prime. His tenacity of purpose was 
extraordinary ; when he had once set his mind on 
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anything nothing could shake him, nothing turn 
him from his purpose. Yet he could be persuasive 
as well as persistent in gaining the ends in view; it 
was the happy combination of these qualities, no 
doubt, that largely helped him to overcome 
opposition and win people to his side. He 
was ill to fight with, but his advocacy was 
as effective as his combativeness. A_ chief 
difficulty in the early days of touring was to 
prove to railway managements that the Cooks’ in- 
tervention would be advantageous. When John 
Cook argued it out with the president of one for- 
eign line he was plainly told that the project was 
too visionary ; still he was granted a partial conces- 
sion, only that they might get rid of him. The 
event soon showed that he was right, and those 
who had been so loath to be convinced were quickly 
satisfied by the substantial profits accruing. Many 
who were equally reluctant at first were won over 
by the same practical tests. Others who had per- 
sisted in refusing his offers learnt too late that they 
had been short-sighted. John Cook was slow to 
forgive any who had turned their back upon him 
when he was building up his business. One case 
might, be quoted, in which he kept a company at a 
distance almost to the end: it had been hostile at 
the first, and it should remain outside his arrange- 
ments. Perhaps one of the sweetest triumphs of 
his later life was the sudden sharp rise in the stock 
of this company when it was publicly known that 
he had withdrawn this taboo. 

Keenness of vision, a business instinct intuitive 
and unerring, were among his leading qualities. 
He had the readiest judgment in seeing a likely 
opening and where it would lead. It was on this 
account, no doubt, that he acquired the Vesuvius 
railway, advancing money to its half-bankrupt con- 
cessionaires, and in due course securing possession 
of the line. He had to make good his right not 
only against litigants in the Italian Courts, but also 
against the truculent mountaineers who would have 
denied him possession. The inhabitants of the lit- 
tle village of Resina were long intractable, for they 
foresaw a new “régime” that would not submit to 
their exactions. They had blackmailed the previ- 
ous holders by extorting a payment of nine hun- 
dred pounds a year, besides a poll-tax levied upon 
all travelers who came up the mountain, to the 
tune of 4% francs per head. Mr. Cook altogether 
rejected any such proposals, and was at once met 
with fierce reprisals. The mountaineers attacked 
and burnt the railway station, seized the rolling 
stock, threw the carriages down the old crater of 
the volcano, and out of the line. Mr. Cook sturd- 
ily refused to be intimidated: the line was repaired 
and was again injured, then he closed it for six 
months ; he refused to reopen it till the Resina folk, 
feeling the pinch, were brought to their knees, and 
were glad enough to make friends. The railway 
has been a going concern ever since. 

Time was when people were inclined to sneer at 
the personally conducted tour ; when a Cook’s tour- 
ist was thought an illiterate nobody, driven like a 
helpless sheep in flocks round the sights of the 
world. To-day the clients of the firm include the 
highest in rank, the wealthiest, the most enlight- 
ened people in the world. 
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They called the place Crappy Shute. In the plat 
and directory of the big city it was put down as Gay 
street, but the name was so obviously a misnomer 
it had long since fallen into disuse, except among a 
few fashionable philanthropists addicted to slum- 
ming, who effected a happy compromise by calling 
it Gay alley. But to the inhabitants of the narrow, 
dirty, ill-smelling street, to the police who arrested 
them when overdrunk or disorderly, to the reporters 
on the daily papers, it was Crappy Shute. 

Dick assuredly knew it by no other name, and he 
was the ward and protégé of the street. His mother, 
some dozen years before, had tramped into the 
Shute, footsore and travel-stained, with all her 
earthly goods tied up in a handkerchief, and Dick, 
a bright-faced baby, hugged close to her ragged 
breast. The poor creature hired an attic in one of 
the miserable hovels, and lived—God knows how. 
Crappy Shute was never curious about the private 
affairs of its inhabitants, but one day, when Dick 
tumbled all the way down the stairs and lay on the 
pavement blinking and gurgling with delight at be- 
ing out of doors, it occurred to some one to go and 
see what had become of his mother, and they found 
her stone dead on her hard pallet. 

Such things occurred too often in the Shute to 
create much comment. The coroner’s jury brought 
in the usual verdict of “Death from exposure and 
want,” and offered to send the child to an asylum; 
but Crappy Shute had taken a fancy to the baby and 
adopted him as its own. 

All of that had happened a dozen years before, 
and Dick was now a thin slip of a lad, with that sad 
precociousness that is the sole birthright of the chil- 
dren of poverty. Crappy Shute had been a rough 
foster-mother, who had early taught him to fight 
his own battles, but if the little face knew what it 
was to be pinched and wan with hunger it was be- 
cause provisions were always scarce in that locality, 
and the larder empty oftener than not. Some one 
had set the lad up with a few pennies as a newsboy, 
and thereafter the Shute expected him to shift for 
himself. 

And Dick was grateful. He never passed a body 
of prim little charity boys, walking round and round 
their inclosure in decorous rows, and contrasted 
their lot with his own boundless freedom, without 
a thrill of keenest gratitude to his patrons of the 
Shute who had saved him from such a fate. To have 
to sit still and be taught to read out of books all 
day, not to be able to go and come as one pleased, 
to know nothing of the wild scramble for papers 
early in the morning, and the race to the depots to 
meet the incoming trains. What was life worth 
without these diversions? 

“An’ yer betcher sweet life dere ain’t one of ’em 
I couldn’t beat at craps ev'ry time, spite of dere 
book learnin’, an’ me givin’ ’em de odds.” 

And Dick screwed up his wizened little face into 
an expression of ineffable disgust. 

He himself could not remember when he had first 
learned to shake dice in his dirty little hands, and he 
knew of no keener pleasure than a game when the 
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luck ran even. “It was a cold day,” as he said in 
his slangy way, “when there wasn’t a game of crap 
going on in the Shute,” and to-night, as he neared 
home, he could see the group of players on the pave- 
ment thrown into sharp relief against the darkness 
by a neighboring street light. A frowzy woman 
with a shawl over her head stood in a doorway, and 
one of the men importuned luck in her name: 
“Come eleven, come seven, this is for my sweet 
Sally,” as he threw the dice. Derisive hoots of “Lit- 
tle Joe,” “Big Dick,” with which the spectators rec- 
ognized the throw of four or ten, and the mocking 
laugh when some one was crapped out, announced 
to Dick as he neared the group how the game was 
going. As he approached a dozen voices called to 
him to stop, but he hurried by them with a rough 
word of excuse. To-night he was in no mood for 
playing. 

He was tired and hungry and out of humor, al- 
though he had been exceptionally fortunate, and 
sold all of his papers. It was the day before Christ- 
mas. The shops were ablaze with holiday goods; 
all day the streets had been crowded with throngs 
of richly-dressed people with hands and carriages 
full of costly parcels, and as the lad had stood on 
the corner crying his papers some rough idea of the 
injustice and cruelty of fate came to him with a 
sharpness it had never had before. They had so 
much—he had so little. Even with the price of all 
his papers in his pocket there would not be enough 
to buy the bunch of roses on the breast of the 
woman passing him, and smiling as if there was 
nothing in the world but joy. 

For himself he did not greatly care, but there was 
Jim—and Dick’s heart gave a great throb of pity 
for the lad lying sick and alone in the dismal garret 
they occupied together in Crappy Shute. Some- 
how he had grown strangely fond of “the kid,” as 
he called him. A couple of years before he had 
chanced upon a street fight in which two hoodlums 
had set upon a weak and defenseless little bootblack 
and were cruelly beating and tormenting him be- 
cause he refused to shine their dirty boots for noth- 
ing, and Dick, his thin little cheeks ablaze and his 
eyes fierce with anger, had, without a moment’s 
hesitation, attacked the nearest one of the oppres- 
sors with such a storm of bites and kicks and blows 
that he had been glad to take to flight. The timely 
arrival of a policeman ended the scrimmage, and 
when he was gone the two little street gamins stood 
looking at each other. 

“Warn’t yer a-feared? He was the biggest. What 
made yer do it?” demanded the bootblack. 

And Dick replied: “I dunno. I’m jest boun’ to 
be fer de under dog in de fight ;” and then he added: 
“Ef yer ain’t got no home come ‘long with me,” 
and the offer was gladly accepted. 

That was the beginning, and Dick had cared for 
him and fought his battles for him ever since, and 
had come to have something of the same sort of 
feeling for him he had for the mother he could not 
even remember. 

“T dunno how ’tis,”” he would say to himself, “but 
sometimes when they’re clean wore out playin’ 
craps in the Shute, an’ have gone to bed, an’ it’s 
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right still, an’ I thinks "bout her being up dere 
’mongst de stars, not cold, nor hungry, nor ragged 
like me—I dunno how ’tis, but it makes me feel 
. right clean and good inside; an’ it’s the same way 
’bout Jim. I dunno how that is, neither. Crappy 
Shute’s good enough fer me, but Jim, he ought to 
be dere in de church, where de big organ is, an’ de 
. pictur of de lady with de baby in her arms.” 

But now Jim was sick. He had been ailing for a 
long time with a cough that grew worse as the days 
went by, until now he was so weak he had to keep 
his bed, and the double burden of their support fell 
on Dick, but he made light of it. 

“What’s getting up a leetle earlier an’ going to 
bed a leetle later, an’ working a leetle harder to a 
feller like me?” he demanded, scornfully. “An’ as 
fer eatin’, why, ef I don’t watch out an’ get into 
trainin’ I’ll be droppin’ off with some dese rich- 
men diseases. See?” 

But his airy philosophy had deserted him, as one’s 
philosophy is apt to do in times of need, and to- 
night, as he made his way home, his heart was full 
of bitter discontent and longing for the gladness of 
the season that was all about him, and yet not for 
him. 

“Ef I had some flowers even to take to Jim,” he 
said to himself as he trudged slowly homeward, 
“that would be somethin’ like a Chrismus gif’; but 
I never had no Chrismus gif’ in my life, and neither 
did Jim, nor none de people in de Shute. I know 
what I’d like—I’d like to have a Chrismus-tree like 
de one in de store over yonder, an’ on it I’d put 
somethin’ fer ev’ry one in de Shute. Shawls, an’ 
pies, an’ candy, an’ toys, an’ ’baccy fer de men; I'd 
like to jest oncet bring Chrismus to de Shute. But 
I can’t. Chrismus is fer de rich folks, like ev’ry- 
thing else. All de Chrismus we’ll have ‘Il be some 
de men will git on a howlin’ drunk, an’ de cop’ll run 
’em in, an’ de jedge’ll send ’em up to de workhouse 
fer ten days.” 

Dick had lived in Crappy Shute all his life, and 
he had no ilfusions. 

He had reached his own door, an as he paused to 
reply to the crap players, the frowzy woman moved 
aside to let him pass. 

“That you, Sal? How’s de kid?” 

The woman shook her head in reply, and the lad 
picked his way cautiously up the rickety stairs. At 
the very top, under the roof, he pushed open a door 
and entered a poor little room, in which lay a boy 
of his own age, evidently in the last stages of con- 
sumption. 

“Well, how are you to-night, pard?” he said in 
greeting, his hard, keen little face growing tender 
as he looked at the sick boy. 

“Oh, I’m better,” was the reply, instantly belied 
by a severe fit of coughing. Dick held the little suf- 
ferer tenderly in his arms until he was better, and 
then began telling him, as he did every night, of the 
events of the day—who had bought papers, how 
beautiful the shops were with their jim-cracks, and 
how in one was a tree green as midsummer and 
laden with all manner of beautiful gifts. “Candy 


an’ oranges, an’ toys an’ good things, jest as thick as 
de leaves on de trees in de park in June.” 

“T know,” interrupted Jim, a hectic flush spring- 
ing into his thin cheek. “When I was down in Sa- 
vanny oncet I went to a Sunday-school, an’ dey had 
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one, an’ dere was a star above it, an’ a baby in a 
cradle under it ; an’ a lady—dey called her Miss Lou 
—she said as how Chrismus wuz de baby’s birthday. 
His name was Jesus. I reckon you’ve heard ’bout 
him?” 

“Nope,” was the answer. “I ain’t never been to 
no Sunday-school, an’ I ain’t never seen it at no 
theatres.” 

“Well,” continued Jim, half apologetically, “you 
see it happened so long ago I reckon it’s a sort of 
back number now. But a long time ago, when de 
Jews were de biggest sort of swells, de Lord 
thought he’d like to save ’em, an’ so He sent His 
Son—He wuz Jesus—down here on de earth, an’ 
He didn’t come like a angel with a crown on His 
head, an’ a-playin’ ona harp, but like a leetle teenty 
baby. An’ His folks wuz off on a ’scursion some- 
where, an’ I don’t rec’lect jist how ’twas, but some 
way dey couldn’t get in none de hotels—maybe dey 
didn’t have no baggage—anyway, dey had to sleep 
in a stable, an’ de baby was born dere an’ cradled in 
de manger. An’ say, folks wuz pretty much den 
like dey is now—all for style, big diamonds an’ 
silk hats an’ patent-leather shoes—an’ ’cause Jesus 
wuz po’ an’ lowly dey wouldn’t b’lieve he wuz de 
Saviour. What dey wanted to save ’em wuz a high- 
flyer—somebody that would come along with a pro- 
cession an’ a brass band. See? So none of ’em 
wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with Jesus except some 
fishermen, though He went ’long workin’ meracles, 
makin’ de blind see, an’ de lame walk, an’ de dead 
well. An’ by an’ by Jesus picked out twelve men to 
be with Him, an’ I reckon they might have got 
along pretty well if one what wuz de treasurer hadn’t 
made way with de cash drawer. His name wuz 
Julius Carrott, an’ he wuz a sneak from way back. 
See? An’ say, don’t you remember dat Julius dat 
cheated me playin’ craps?” 

“Yep,” was the laconic answer. 

“Well, if Jesus had just done dat Julius like I 
done de odder He might a saved Himself. But he 
warn’t on de fight. When enybody hit Him on one 
cheek He turned de odder. An’,” he added, with 
unconscious cynicism, “dat may be a good enough 
way fer heaven, but it won’t work in this world; an’ 
so dey ‘rested Jesus an’ brought Him up befo’ Con- 
scious Pilot, who wuz a sort of police judge. An’ 
say, Pilot, he heard about dese meracles I tole you 
about, an’ he wuz most skeered to death, but he 
thought he’d try a bluff game. See? An’ so he 
says, ‘See here, what’s this fake ye’re tryin’ to work 
‘bout being de real Jesus? He’ll be a great gen’rl. 
I tell ye it’s no go.’ But Jesus never said nothin’ 
an’ jest kept a lookin’ an’ a lookin’ at Pilot till He 
seed he wuz a sperret, an’ de cold sweat jest drapped 
off him like rain, an’ he says to de people, ‘This man 
ain’t done nothin’ to be punished for,’ an’ then de 
mob began to yell, ‘Crucify him! Crucify him!’ An’ 
Pilot, I guess he wuz a short-term man, an’ maybe 
de general election wuz coming on or de prim’raries 
an’ he wuz boun’ to stand in with de boys, so he let 
“em have Jesus, an’ dey took Him up to de moun- 
tain an’ nailed Him to de cross an’ crucified Him.” 

The sick boy had unconsciously raised himself’ 
upon his elbow, carried away with the fervor and' 
passion of the story he was telling, and his voice- 
shook as he went on: 

“An’ He hung dere an’ de sun beat down on Him,, 














an’ de people mocked Him an’ struck Him, an’ Miss 
Lou said dat when He died de score wuz wiped out 
’gainst ev’ry one of.us, an’ dat He wuz de first great 
Chrismus gif’ to de world.” 

The lad ceased speaking and there was a long 
silence which Dick broke. 

“Jim,” he said, “ef—ef you could have your wish 
what would you take fer your Chrismus gif’?” 

The sick boy’s eyes brightened for a moment, and 
then the light died out. 

“Don’t you mind me, Dick,” he said, reluctantly 
to the look in the other’s eyes, “but all I want is to 
get back home again. Ef I could see my mother 
once mo’ an’ lay my head on her breas’ I would be 
well again”’—and the tears began coursing down 
the thin cheeks, for he was only a little lad, after all, 
trying to fight the battle of life in a strange city. 

“Don’t do that! D’ye hear?” Dick cried roughly, 
for Jim’s tears burned him like coals of fire—but all 
that night he lay wide eyed, wondering how he 
could send Jim back home. 

The question was still unanswered when early 
the next morning he started out to get his papers. 
The streets were silent and deserted, as the streets 
of a great city are only just before day, and he was 
swiftly making his way to the newspaper office when 
there was the hurried rumble of wheels, a fire-en- 
gine dashed by him, and in a moment more he found 
himself one of a crowd standing before a great man- 
sion on fire. The fire brigade was doing heroic 
work, but it was evident the conflagration was be- 
yond control. A woman, fainting and half-stifled 
with the smoke, was brought out and laid upon the 
ground at his feet, and as the cold air revived her 
he recognized her as the woman who had passed 
him the day before with the roses on her breast and 
the smile of joy on her lips. But there was no smile 
now. With a wild cry, “My baby, my baby!” she 
attempted to rush back into the burning building, 
but a strong arm caught and held her. “Let me go,” 
she implored, “she is in that upper room. Suppose 
I am killed, what is life without my baby?” Then, 
turning to the crowd: “Will no one save her? I 
will make him rich for life.” 

“Madame,” was the answer, “it is impossible. No 
one can approach the window, and the steps are 
afire.” 

In the excitement no one noticed Dick. Such 
street gamins as he are as much a part of such a 
scene as the firemen themselves, but he listened with 
his heart in a wild tumult. All the generous chiv- 
alry and pity in his nature was touched by the 
mother’s agony,, and the thought of the helpless 
child. He might save her, he thought, and if—if he 
did not get back no one would know or care but 
. Jim—and Jim wanted to go home. He touched the 
lady on the arm. 

“T’ll try to save her,” he said. 

“You young fool, don’t you know it’s certain 
death?” a man cried, roughly catching at him; but 
Dick evaded the clutch and dashed into the burning 
building. For the briefest instant they saw him 
poised in the doorway, his thin little figure in its 
ragged jacket and his pinched face sharply sil- 
houetted against the flaming background, and then 
the smoke closed in about him and they saw him 
no more. 

Up, up the stairway he went, where the boards 
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creaked under his slight weight, across the hall 
where long tongues of flame seemed leaping out to 
devour him. It is so hot, so stifling, he reels and 
half faints, and then steadying himself draws a long 
breath and, with a supreme effort, dashes across the 
barrier of flames and seizes the baby. ‘It is the work 
of an instant to snatch his old cap off and press it 
over the unconscious face of the sleeping child, and 
then begins the downward journey. Even in the 
brief moment it has taken the fire has gained head- 
way—his clothes are burning, his hands and feet 
cruelly blistered. God—how the fire hurts as the 
long tongues lick him! Already he is half way 
down the steps—if only he can bear this agony a 
moment longer they are safe. He gathers up his 
strength for one last leap, through the burning 
doorway; the crowd without are madly cheering 
him, the ragged hero of the street, when the heavy 
lintel of the door falls and he knows no more. 

An hour later, when Dick woke to consciousness 
in the drug store into which he had been carried, 
the beautiful woman whose child he had saved 
was bending above him, kissing his poor maimed 
hands. 

“My boy,” she said, “you have done me the 
greatest service one human being can do another, 
and I want to do something to make you very 
happy. What shall it be?” 

“T don’t want nothin’ but to be took back to 
Crappy Shute, to Jim,” Dick answered, and then 
he asked: “Are you rich?” 

The lady bowed her head. 

“Well,” he went on, “it’s Chrismus, an’ I wisht 
sa give “em a Chrismus tree. There ain’t never 

een no Chrismus in the Shute.” 

After that Dick scarcely knew what happened. 
He was vaguely conscious of fierce paroxysms of 
pain that was deadened by some physic. And then 
he was in his old room with Jim, sobbing as if his 
heart would break. But most wonderful of all was 
a fairy Christmas tree loaded down with all Crappy 
Shute could wish. And then there was the Shute 
dressed in all its poor Sunday best, filing shame- 
facedly in, and actually making him a speech, tell- 
ing him “it was proud he had done them that 
day.” 

It was all strange and bewildering to Dick, espe- 
cially as when they got their presents off the tree 
some one said something in a low tone, and all the 
joking and talking was hushed, and as they went 
out they came by the bed and said: “Good-by, old 
fellow, good-by, Dicky, good-by, good-by!” as if 
they were all going off on a journey, and some of 
the women went out with their aprons to their eyes. 
He could not understand it at all. 

After they had all gone the room was very still, 
and by and by the tapers and tinsel on the tree 
seemed very faint and far off to Dick. He lay very 
still for a long time, and then his poor, maimed 
hands wandered over the coverlet seeking Jim’s, 
and he said, speaking with long breaks between his 
words: 

“Jim, I—I—think that in—heaven—all de trees 
will be Chrismus-trees, an’ ev’ry day’ll be Chrismus 
—den.” Then his mind went back to the story of 
the Christ as he had heard it, and he asked, “You 
say—when He died—it wiped out de score ’gainst 
you an’ me?” 
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Thomas Bailey Aldrich was born in the old sea- 
side town of Portsmouth, N. H., November 11, 
1837. At the age of seventeen he moved to New 
York City, and remained there until 1866. Remov- 

_ing to Boston he became the editor of Every Satur- 
day, and remained in that post until 1874, when he 
resigned, and a year later made a tour of Europe. 
In 1881 he was appointed editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and continued to direct the famous maga- 
zine nine years. Much of his time since giving up 
the Atlantic editorship was spent in travel, in 
1894-5, making a journey around the world. 

Mr. Aldrich holds a unique place among our 
poets. He has known from the beginning his range 
and he has kept resolutely within it. His greatest 
successes have been with his shorter poems. These 
have a nicety of expression and a perfection of 
polish that have never been surpassed. Clear, brill- 
iant, beautiful in form and perfect in color, his 
poetry can never fail to charm the cultivated taste. 
The selections which follow are made with the con- 
sent of the poet and his publishers, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., of Boston, from the new and beautiful 
Riverside edition of Mr. Aldrich’s complete works. 


FOREVER AND A DAY. 
1g 


I little know or care 
If the blackbird on the bough 
Is filling all the air 
With his soft crescendo now; 
For she is gone away, 
And when she went she took 
The springtime in her look, 
The peachblow on her cheek, 
The laughter from the brook, 
The blue from out the May— 
And what she calls a week 
Is forever and a day! 


II. 


It’s little that I mind 
How the blossoms, pink or white, 
At every touch of wind 
Fall a-trembling with delight; 
For in the leafy lane, 
Beneath the garden-boughs, 
And through the silent house 
One thing alone I seek. 
Until she come again 
The May is not the May, 
And what she calls a week 
Is forever and a day! 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 
Tread softly here; the sacredest of tombs 
Are those that hold your Poets. Kings and queens 
Are facile accidents of Time and Chance. 
Chance sets them on the heights, they climb not there! 
But he who from the darkling mass of men 
Is on the wing of heavenly thought upborne 
To finer ether, and becomes a voice 
For all the voiceless, God anointed him: 
His name shall be a star, his grave a shrine. 


Tread softly here, in silent reverence tread. 
Beneath those marble cenotaphs and urns 


*“The Southern Transept, hardly known by any other 
name but Poets’ Corner.”—Dean Stanley. 








Lies richer dust than ever nature hid 

Packed in the mountain’s adamantine heart, 

Or slyly wrapped in unsuspected sand— 

The dross men toil for, and oft stain the soul. 
How vain and all ignoble seems that greed 

To him who stands in this dim claustral air 
With these most sacred ashes at his feet! 

This dust was Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden this— 
The spark that once illumed it lingers still. 

O ever hallowed spot of English earth! 

If the unleashed and happy spirit of man 

Have option to revisit our dull globe, 

What august Shades at midnight here convene 
In the miraculous sessions of the moon, 

When the great pulse of London faintly throbs, 
And one by one the constellations pale! 


TO HAFIZ. 


Though gifts like thine the fates gave not to me, 
One thing, O Hafiz, we bold hold in fee— 

Nay, it holds us; for when the June wind blows 
We both are slaves and lovers to the rose. 

In vain the pale Circassian lily shows 

Her face at her green lattice, and in vain 

The violet beckons, with unveiléd face— 

The bosom’s white, the lip’s light purple stain, 
These touch our liking, yet no passion stir. 

But when the rose comes, Hafiz—in that place 
Where she stands smiling, we kneel down to her! 


SANTO DOMINGO. 


After long days of angry sea and sky, 

The magic isle rose up from out the blue 

Like a mirage, vague, dimly seen at first, 

At first seen dimly through the mist, and then— 
Groves of acacia; slender leaning stems, 

Of palm-trees weighted with their starry fronds; 
Airs that, at dawn, had from their slumber risen 
In bowers of spices; between shelving banks, 

A river through whose limpid crystal gleamed, 
Four fathoms down, the silvery, rippled sand; 
Upon the bluff a square red tower, and roofs 
Of cocoa-fibre lost among the boughs; 

Hard by, a fort with crumbled parapet. 

These took the fancy captive ere we reached 

The longed-for shores; then swiftly in our thought 
We left behind us the New World, and trod 

The Old, and in a sudden vision saw 

Columbus wandering from court to court, 

A mendicant, with kingdoms in his hands. 


INSOMNIA. 


Slumber, hasten down this way, 
And, ere midnight dies, 

Silence lay upon my lips, 
Darkness on my eyes. 


Send me a fantastic dream; 
Fashion me afresh; r 

Into some celestial thing 
Change this mortal flesh. 


Well I know one may not choose; 
One is helpless still 

In the purple realm of Sleep: 
Use me as you will. 


Let me be a frozen pine 
In dead glacier lands; 

Let me pant, a leopard stretched 
On the Libyan sands. 


Silver fin or scarlet wing 
Grant me, either one; 

Sink me deep in emerald glooms, 
Lift me to the sun. 








Or of me a gargoyle make, 
Face of ape or gnome, 

Such as frights the tavern-boor 

Reeling drunken home. 


Work on me your own caprice, 
Give me any shape; 

Only, Slumber, from myself 
Let myself escape! 


ALEC YEATON’S SON, 
Gloucester, August, 1720. 
The wind it wailed, the wind it moaned, 
And the white caps flecked the sea; 
“‘An’ I would to God,” the skipper groaned, 
“T had not my boy with me!” 


Snug in the stern-sheets, little John 
Laughed as the scud swept by; 

But the skipper’s sunburnt cheek grew wan 
As he watched the wicked sky. 


“Would he were at his mother’s side!” 
And the skipper’s eyes were dim. 

“Good Lord in heaven, if ill betide, 
What would become of him! 


“For me—my muscles are as steel, 
For me let hap what may: 

I might make shift upon the keel 
Until the break o”, day. 


“But he, he is so weak and small, 

So young, scarce learned to stand— 
O pitying Father of us all, 

I trust him in Thy hand! 


“For Thou, who markest from on high 
A sparrow’s fall—each one— 

Surely, O Lord, Thou’lt have an eye 
On Alec Yeaton’s son!” 


Then, steady, helm! Right straight he sailed 
Towards the headland light: 

The wind it moaned, the wind it wailed, 
And black, black fell the night. 


Then burst a storm to make one quail 
Though housed from winds and waves— 

They who could tell about that gale 
Must rise from watery graves! 


Sudden it came, as sudden went; 
Ere half the night was sped, 


. The winds were hushed, the waves were spent, 


And the stars shone overhead. 


Now, as the morning mist grew thin, 
The folk on Gloucester shore 

Saw a little figure floating in 
Secure, on a broken oar! 


Up rose the cry, “A wreck! a wreck! 
Pull, mates, and waste no breath!’”’— 
They knew it, though ’twas but a speck 

Upon the edge of death! 


Long did they marvel in the town 
At God His strange decree, 

That let the stalwart skipper drown 
And the little child go free! 


AN ODE. 


On the unveiling of the Shaw Memorial on Boston 


Common, May Thirty-first, 1897. 
I. 


Not with slow, funereal sound 
Come we to this sacred ground; 


Not with wailing fife and solemn muffled drum, 
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Bringing a cypress wreath 
To lay, with bended knee, 
On the cold brows of Death— 
Not so, dear God, we come, 
But with the trumpets’ blare 
And shot-torn battle-banners flung to air, 
As for a victory! 


Hark to the measured tread of martial feet, 
The music and the murmurs of the street! 
No bugle breathes this day 
Disaster and retreat!— 
Hark, how the iron lips 
Of the great battle-ships 
Salute the city from her azure bay! 


II. 


Time was—time was, ah, unforgotten years!— 
We paid our hero tribute of our tears. 
But now let go 
All sounds and signs and formulas of woe: 
’Tis Life, not Death, we celebrate; 
To Life, not Death, we dedicate 
This storied bronze, whereon is wrought 
The lithe immortal figure of our thought, 
To show forever to men’s eyes, 
Our children’s children’s children’s eyes, 
How once he stood 
In that heroic mood, 
He and his dusky braves 
So fain of glorious graves!— 
One instant stood, and then 


Drave through that cloud of purple steel and flame, 
Which wrapt him, held him, gave him not again, 


But in its trampled ashes left to Fame 
An everlasting name! 


ITI. 


That was indeed to live— 
At one bold swoop to wrest 
From darkling death the best 
That death to life can give. 
He fell as Roland fell 

That day at Roncevaux, 

With foot upon the ramparts of the foe! 

A pean, not a knell, 

For heroes dying so! 

No need for sorrow here, 
No room for sigh or tear, 

Save such rich tears as happy eyelids know. 
See where he rides, our Knight! 
Within his eyes the light 

Of battle, and youth’s gold about his brow; 

Our Paladin, our Soldier of the Cross, 

q Not weighing gain with loss— 
World-loser, that won all 
Obeying duty’s call! 

Not his, at peril’s frown, 

A pulse of quicker beat; 
Not his to hesitate 

And parley hold with Fate, 
But proudly to fling down 
His gauntlet at her feet. 

O soul of loyal valor and white truth, 
Here, by this iron gate, 

Thy serried ranks about thee as of yore, 
Stand thou for evermore 
In thy undying youth! 


The tender heart, the eagle eye! 
O, unto him belong 
The homages of Song; 
Our praises and the praise 
Of coming days 
To him belong— 
To him, to him, the dead that shall not die! 
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Benjamin Franklin. 


Beyond doubt we are in the midst of the most 
prosperous season our publishers have ever known. 
Nearly 2,000 new books will appear during the 
autumn season, or before the holidays. There are 
many historical works of permanent value. Nota- 
ble additions have been made to biography. Travel 
more than holds its own. Poetry and essays are 
liberally represented, especially by reprints of stand- 
ard literature. Illustrated books, aad particularly 
valuable art works, is a special feature of the sea- 
son. Novels and juveniles amount to about one- 
half of the season’s output in numbers, and among 
them are many fine pieces of work. The tone of 
fiction, as a whole, is healthier than it has been for 
several years. 

Although we are devoting more than twice as 
much space to this department than usual, yet we 
shall be able to notice only the most important 
books and these but briefly. Many of these books 
are deserving of more attention, but the .custom of 
crowding the year’s output so largely into two or 
three months of the year makes thorough review- 
ing at this time of the year impossible. 





HISTORY 

Professor John Fiske is continuing into the 
present generation that worthy line of Harvard 
graduates and historians which began with Pres- 
cott, and has been carried on by Motley, Rancroft 
and Parkman. In the Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America (2 vols.,$4.00, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
he has given us a new volume in the masterly series 
of studies which is rapidly becoming a comprehen- 
sive history of our land. We have already had 
The Discovery of America, Virginia and the 
American Revolution and The Critical Period. 
This new volume leaves only the story of the rise 
and fall of New France to complete a continuous 
and comprehensive history of the United States, 
from the discovery of Columbus until the establish- 
ment of the government under the constitution. 
This work begins with a concise survey of the polit- 
ical and social condition of the Netherlands in the 
Middle Ages, and points out the remarkable influ- 
ence exerted by the Netherlands upon England 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, and 
traces the rapid growth of Dutch maritime power 




















after 1580. Then follow the voyages of Verrazano 
and Hudson, the founding of the Dutch West India 
Company and the earliest Dutch settlements on the 
Hudson River. Graphic sketches are given of the 
directors of New Netherland—Van Twiller, Kieft 
and Stuyvesant. The second volume contains a 
description of the city of New York in 1680, an 
account of the Duke of York’s autocratic governors 
and their administrations, and a brilliant narrative 
of the Leisler troubles. A sketch of the Quakers 
and the early life of William Penn leads to the 
founding of Pennsylvania. A chapter, entitled The 
Citadel of America, gives the history of New York 
as the pivotal province in the great struggie with 
France, which began with the accession of William 
III. Sketches of Knickerbocker society and the 
Quaker commonwealth follow, and the volume 
ends with an account of the results of the liberal 
Dutch and Quaker policy in introducing into North 
America a large population from France, Germany 
and the north of Ireland. The same clear insight, 
candid judgment, industrious research and simple 
and fascinating style is as prominent in this new 
work as in his former ones. 

Mr. Herford B. George’s history of Napoleon’s 
Invasion of Russia ($3.00, New Amsterdam Book 
Company), has been written in the light of all the 
existing knowledge of that tragic event. It covers 
in great detail Napoleon’s careful preparation for 
the invasion, the organization and leadership of the 
invading forces, the march through Russia to Mos- 
cow, the burning of the Russian capital and the 
disastrous retreat. Mr. George attributes the chief 
reason of the failure of the campaign to the enor- 
mous magnitude of the scale on which the war was 
planned, surpassing the powers even of Napoleon 
to guide and administer his army in the conditions 
of transportation and communication existing at 
the time. The invasion broke down main! of its 
own weight and the physical impossibility of feed- 
ing so vast a host, either from the sparsely inhab- 
ited country through which it marched or from its 
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distant depots in the rear. While written by a mili- 
tary critic primarily for military students, the story 
is clearly and simply told and will be of absorbing 
interest to the general reader. 

Mr. Francis Henry Skrine and Mr. Edward Den- 





NATHAN HALE 
City Hall Park- 


From “ Nooks and Corners in Old New York.” Copyright. 
1899, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ison Ross in their history of The Heart of Asia 
($3.50, New Amsterdam Book Company), have 
produced a timely work of great value. In ‘he long 
list of publications relating to Central Asia this one 
will undoubtedly take its place as the most com- 
prehensive and complete, covering, as it does, the 
entire history of the whole area from the earliest 
record to the present date, and drawing for the first 
time on material from the Persian, Arabic and 
Russian. Perhaps one of the most striking features 
of the book is the emphasis given to the fact that 
the Asiatic influence of 
Russia has been stead-. 
ily and _ unrestingly 
making for peace and 
civilization. The vol- 
ume has numerous illus- 
trations and sketches by 
Verestchagin, reproduc- 
tions of photographs 
and maps. 

Mrs. Sara Yorke Ste- 
venson spent several 
years of her early wom- 
anhood in contact with 
the .imperial court in 
Mexico, when Napoleon 
III. was trying the dis- 
astrous experiment of 
establishing a European 
government on Ameri- 
can soil. She has writ- 
ten in Maximilian in 
Mexico ($2.50, The 
Century Co.), her remi- 
niscences of those stir- 
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York), the most authoritative and comprehensive 
of all the many histories of the late Spanish- 
American War. It treats fully of its origin, of the 
Cuban and Philippine campaigns, covering naval 
and military operations and also the diplomatic 
side as well. It is written in the clear, lucid, read- 
able style characteristic of all of Senator Lodge’s 
historical writings. The publishers have spared 
no expense in illustrating the book. 

Nooks and Corners of Old New York ($2.00, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), by Charles Hemstreet, 
is replete with reminiscence and reveals the 
quaint and picturesque town of the past. Mr. 
Ernest C. Peixotto has added greatly to the inter- 
est of the book by his pen drawings. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 


Perhaps there is no work of a biographical 
nature, since the publication of the Memoirs of 
Tennyson, that has been looked for with greater 
interest than the Letters of Robert Louis Steven- 
son (2 vols., $5, Charles Scribner’s Sons), edited 
by Sidney Colvin. About one-half of these let- 
ters have appeared in Scribner’s Magazine, and 
the final installment has greatly increased the 
general wish for the complete correspondence. 
The book reaches us just as we are going to 
press, but a glance through it is sufficient to show 
how companionable it is bound to be. It bids fair 


From “American Lands and Letters.” Copyright, 1899, by The Century Co. to become one of those works which are kept 


Hawthorne at the Age of Forty-eight. 


ring days. The result is that the picturesqueness, 
pathos, humor and tragedy of the short-lived em- 
pire of Maximilian are given with remarkable clear- 


ness and force. The story is a true one, vet 
no international romance surpasses it in color, 
movement and effective contrasts of light and 
shade. 

Donald G. Mitchell, in his second volume 
in the American Lands and Letters series 
($2.50, Charles Scribner’s Sons), covers the 
period beginning with Cooper’s earliest work 
and ending with Poe’s death—a period that 
contains the greatest names in our literary 
history. He reviews in his sketchy, fascinat- 
ing way, the personalities and the works of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Holmes, Thoreau, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bancroft, Poe and 
others, his personal acquaintance with nearly 
all of these distinguished authors adding 
greatly to the interest and charm of the book. 
As in the case of the first volume of the series, 
it is admirably illustrated. 

In the Growth of the Constitution in the 
Federal Convention of 1787 ($2.50, J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), Mr. William M. Meigs traces 
the origin and development of each separate 
clause from its first suggestion to the form 
finally approved. It also contains a fac-simile 
of a hitherto unpublished manuscript of the 
first draft of the instrument made for use in 
the committee of detail. The author has done 
his work well and the work will be of great 
value to students of the Constitution. 

Senator Lodge has given us in The War 
with Spain ($2.50, Harper Brothers, New 


within reach not for a single reading, but to be 

read and read again. Stevenson will be remem- 
bered for his letters quite as much as for his books. 

Miss Wormeley, already well known through her 
translations of Balzac, has completed the series with 
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Carpenters’ Hall. 














a volume ($1.50, Hardy, Pratt & Co.), giving the 
great novelist’s opinions chiefly on historical, polit- 
ical and literary questions, as expressed in corre- 
spondence and in his writings, preceded by the 
address delivered by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére at 
Tours last May. It is intended in these translations 
to present Balzac’s personal opinions on his own 
works, including the Comédie Humaine, historical 
and political events, literature and art, etc. It 
forms a course of study which will give a clear un- 
derstanding of his works, and of how they lead up 
in the end to the philosophical 
series and its crown. In the 
last rearrangement of the books 
in La Comédie Humaine, as 
given in this volume, the curi- 
ous revelation is made that the 
works are not complete and 
never will be completed now. 
Even the edition definitive in 
French, which has been repro- 
duced here under the impres- 
sion that it was complete, loses 
a large number of volumes, 
some contemplated, some un- 
finished, and some never pub- 
lished, although written. One 
instance of an unpublished vol- 
ume has just come to light, and 
is about to be issued. 

Another work of scarcely less 
interest is the Memoirs of Victor 
Hugo ($2.50, G. W. Dilling- 
ham & Co.), translated by John 
W. Harding, with a preface by 
his literary executor, Paul 
Meurice. It contains many in- 
valuable accounts of historic 
scenes, described with a vividness and breadth that 
makes its pages some of the finest ever penned by 
the master, together with several short stories never 
before published. The Hovel, The Easter Daisy, 
A Dream and Love in Prison, are thoroughiy char- 
acteristic little masterpieces. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s new volume, entitled 
The Many-Sided Franklin ($3.00, The Century 
Company), is not a biography, though a. slight 
thread of biography runs through it, but rather a 
series of studies of the different qualities that domi- 
nated the mind of Franklin, shaped his character 
and conduct, and distinguished his career from that 
of certain of his great native contemporaries, who 
helped, each in his own way, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to mold the American nation. It is divided 
into twelve chapters, in the first of which, entitled 
Family Relations, we see what heredity may be 
supposed to have done for him; in the secoud what 
were his Theories and Appetites, and in the third 
and fourth his relation to Education and Religion. 
Other chapters record other sides of his nature, and 
larger exhibitions of worldly life, as Printer and 
Publisher, Writer and Journalist, The Scientist, 
Politician and Diplomat. The work throughout 


shows Mr. Ford’s usual careful research. 

To the beautiful Scribner series of the works of 
Sidney Lanier has been added a volume of letters 
selected from his correspondence between 1866 and 
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1881. The selection and the editing have been 
done by the poet’s son, Mr. Wysham Lanier, with 
the assistance of his mother, Mrs. Sidney Lanier. 
A considerable part of the volume is made up of a 
charming correspondence with Bayard Taylor, and 
very interesting also are the letters to Paul Hamil- 
ton Hayne. The book contains two excellent por- 
traits of Mr. Lanier, one in 1857, one in 1870. 
Who’s Who in America ($2.75, A. N. Marquis & 
Co.), imitates closely the appearance of its English 
prototype. Like that it is a biographical dictionary 
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of living men and women. In compiling the list 
for sketches it was intended to make it com- 
plete as to members of the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
Governors of States and Territories now in office, 
United States judges, etc., etc. The intention was 
to include all authors of more than ephemeral repu- 
tation, heads of large educational institutions, mem- 
bers of the National Academy and others whose 
place depends not merely on what they have done 
to acquire individual distinction, but also, perhaps, 
in some cases solely on their official position. There 
is a large representation of those who work at peri- 
odical literature, whether magazine or newspaper. 
There are many names as that one may feel 
that their title to record is not very strong, yet on 
the whole such examination as can be made in brief 
time indicates that the choice has been made reason- 
ably and must be considered satisfactory. The 
sketches are condensed and furnish a great deal of 
information in a small space. The book contains 
800 closely printed pages and is neatly printed and 
well bound. Altogether it is a reference work that 
has been much needed and will be generally wel- 
comed. 

Thirty-four Letters from Ralph Waldo Emerson 
to a Friend ($1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), hav- 
ing the genuine Emersonian ring, have been 
brought together by Professor C. E. Norton, who 
writes a brief introduction for them. The friend to 
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reality.” The other work (2 vols., $5.00, 
Doubleday, McClure & Co.), is already well 
known, because the larger part of it has ap- 
peared at one time or another in McClure’s 
Magazine. It is generally conceded that no- 
where else can be found so full and authentic 
a record of Lincoln’s early life. 


TRAVEL. 


Oom Paul’s People ($1.50, D. Appleton & 
Co.), by Howard C. Hillegas is naturally at-_ 
tracting a great deal of attention at this time. 
Mr. Hillegas is outspoken in his arraignment 
of the English treatment of the study Dutch- 
men. Ever since 1816, when the Boers first 
uprose against the British Government— 
their grievance being the slavery question— 
to the present day, the Dutch settlers in 
Africa have been the victims of direful woes, 
many of which have been increased by 
British interference. The Boers are a race— 
one might almost say a family—which is un- 
willing to be subjected to the rule of a great 
power. Oom Paul is the “Father” of the 
family, in which every man is a patriarch. 
Their natures tend toward solitude and 
broad acres, and the protection of what is 
their own is the primary factor in their re- 
fusal to assimilate with foreign blood and 
government. However much they may be in 
the wrong, Mr. Hillegas says: “Excluding 
the question of gold, no one except the op- 
pressed Boers ever had the weakest reason 
for settling in countries so unnatural, unat- 








From “ Present-Day Egypt.” 


Lord Kitchener. 


whom Emerson addressed them 
There are many shrewd remarks on life and letters 
and a few brilliant critical suggestions. The little 
volume should form a brief and worthy appendix 
to Emerson’s biography. 

In Nelson and His Times ($2.50, New Amster- 
dam Book Company), Rear Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford has undertaken to popularize the life and 
services of the great admiral. “It is,” says the 
author, “in no sense intended. to compete for public 
favor with the brilliant and thoughtful volumes 
lately published by Captain Mahan. The object is 
to appeal to a wider constituency—to the vast 
majority of our countrymen and countrywomen to 
whom the incomparable works of Captain Mahan 
are inaccessible.” The story of the hero of Trafal- 
gar is graphically told and lavishly illustrated. It 
should prove one of the most popular historical 
books of the year. 

Two new biographies of Abraham Lincoln have 
just appeared. The first ($2.00, Macmillan & Com- 
pany), by Mr. Norman Hapgood, is done with a 
fidelity and an intimate grasping of the man’s per- 
sonality rarely attained by biographers. Mr. Hap- 
good ranks Lincoln by the side of Washington in 
his service to the nation, and puts him above all 
others in the closeness with which he represents our 
land. It has been said, and we think with perfect 


fairness, that this life of Lincoln has “never been 
surpassed in vividness, compactness and lifelike 
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is not known. 


tractive and generally unproductive as the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State”; the 
former, “that inland territory of sun and 
plain, which has its only redeeming feature in 
its underground wealth,” and is “productive of 
nothing but gold and strife.’ The chapter contain- 
ing a brief early history of the Boers tells of brill- 
iant adventure and courageous warfare. Naturally 
we turn from the descriptive and historical chapters 
to that devoted to the author’s interview with Presi- 
dent Kruger, for it is his leadership, typifying all 
the traits and manners of his race, which is so 
notable; and, added to his acknowledged states- 
manship, there is his peculiar personality, to which 
none other can, at the present time, be compared, 
unless it be that of Cecil Rhodes himse!f. The 
author’s study of the latter is interesting, for he 
shows how many peculiarities the “most remark- 
able Englishman who ever figured in the history 
of the African continent” presents for comment and 
caricature. There are many stories of his gener- 
osity, his hatred of ostentation, his love of work, 
his dislike of women, his commanding qualities and 
his dogged abilities. President Kruger is described 
no less fluently and instructively. The two men 
are giants in their respective domains, and the ideas 
each represent are tersely set forth by the writer of 
this valuable book. 

Holland and the Hollanders ($1.50, Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), by David S. Meldrum, deals successively 
with impressions of the Holland of to-day, how 
Holland is governed, the fight with the waters, how 
Holland is educated, ’S Hertogenbosch and the 















Southern provinces, Utrecht and the East, 
Groningen and the North, Amsterdam. and 
the Holland provinces, Middleburg and the 
Islands of Zeeland. A timely feature and 
perhaps the most interesting chapter is that 
devoted to the Dutch Boer, drawn in the 
first pages of the book. This Dutch Boer, 
just like the civilian in Kruger’s little re- 
public, is little affected by the changing 
times. “He cuts his corn and mows his hay 
and makes his butter and cheese in the 
manner in which his grandfather did these 
things, and for that very reason; or, if he is 
advancing, it is unwillingly only, and of re- 
cent years, prodded by the competition of 
other countries to which his conservative 
and unenterprising and even lazy methods 
have given an opening.” The pictures are 
as attractive as the book they illustrate. 

In Mr. Frederic Courtland Penfield’s 
Present - Day Egypt ($2.00, The Century 
Company), we have an enjoyable series of 
chapters on the social, economic, adminis- 
trative and topographical aspect of the 
Egypt of to-day. The author was diplo- 
matic agent and consul-general of the United 
States to Egypt during four years, 1893-1897, 
and, of course, had ample opportunity to 
study his subject, which his book shows he 
has improved most industriously and well. It 
is not a work loaded with statistics, yet it 
gives, together with much descriptive matter, 
a large amount of valuable practical in- 
formation upon history, trade, social and 
domestic development and political progress, 
closing with a chapter on Wintering in 


Egypt for Health’s Sake. The book ist. 


profusely illustrated and has a good index. 
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In the Cabaret des Noctambules. . 
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** Fisherman’s Luck.” 
“The situation was not without its embarrassments.” 
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Mr. Charles Neufeld’s story of his captivity 
at Omdurman, entitled A Prisoner of the 
Khaleefa, ($4.00, G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is an 
important book. Mr. Neufeld set out from 
Cairo in 1887 on a trading expedition to Kor- 
dofan, but was betrayed by his Arab guides into 
the hands of the Dervishes, and was carried 
by his captors to the Khaleefa at Omdurman. 
There he was thrown into prison, loaded with 
fetters, led out for execution, and threatened 
with instant death unless he would embrace the 
tenets of Mahdism, but was spared for reasons. 
In addition to the author’s experiences he also 
gives us an intimate epitome of the blended civil- 
ization and barbarism of Asia and Africa, of Arab 
and Negro, made at the critical moment in the 
history of the dark continent. 

During the summer of 1898 Mr. Caspar Whit- 
ney made a thorough investigation of the condi- 
tions existing in the Hawaiian Islands and of the 
industrial opportunities they offer to Americans. 
The result of this survey is contained in Hawai- 
ian America ($2.50, Harper & Brothers), which 
not only contains valuable information for 
Americans who contemplate Hawaii as a field 
for industrial enterprise, but also an account of 
the people and their life. 

Quaint Corners of Ancient Empires : Southern 
India, Burma and Manila ($2.25, G. P. Putnam’s 
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“Saw her staring down at the tumult.” 


Sons), contains much curious and interesting infor- 
mation. While the chapters devoted to India and 
Burma are by no means lacking in fascination, that 
devoted to Manila has an especial timely value. 
Special attention is given to the friars, whom the 
author claims have nothing in common with the 
enlightened Catholics of Europe and America. 
“They are of the Dark Ages, and the account of 
their actions will certainly astonish the members of 
that great church in other lands—actions so terrible 
that they have completely wiped from the memory 
of the natives all recollections of any good they 
(the friars) may have accomplished, driving the 
people to take vengeance even upon churches and 
the graves of the dead.” The volume is well illus- 
trated. 

In Bohemian Paris of To-day ($3.50, J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), M. C. Morrow has described the 
life of Montmartre and the Latin Quarter in a 
vivacious style, and in great detail. Edouard 
Curcuel has profusely illustrated it. The volume 
has a timely interest since the exposition of next 
year will give a special interest to everything in re- 
gard to the French capital. 

Tramping with Tramps ($1.50, the Century Co.), 
by Josiah Flynt is a collection of very interesting 
and valuable articles which Mr. Flynt has contribu- 
ted to the Century, and a prefatorv note by Dr. An- 
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drew D. White, who testifies to its great interest 
and importance. 


ESSAYS. 

Dr. van Dyke’s Fisherman’s Luck ($2.00, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), is one of the most interesting col- 
lections of essays that comes from the press. Even 
the titles of the essays are not without charm: 
Fisherman’s Luck, The Thrilling Moment, Talka- 
bility, A Wild Strawberry, Lovers and Landscape, 
A Fatal Success, Fishing in Books, A Norwegian 
Honeymoon, Who Owns the Mountains, A Lazy, 
Idle Brook, The Open Fire, A Slumber Song. 
“This volume is,” to quote Mr. Mabie’s words in 
regard to Little Rivers, but just as pertinent here, 
“full of life, sentiment, hope, health and beauty. 
Dr. van Dyke has both the heart and touch of an 
artist ; he feels instinctively the charms of the world 
of woods and waters; he has a loving companion- 
ship with the sound human living, and he has the 
magic of style.” 

Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s new collec- 
tion of personal sketches, entitled Contemporaries, 
($2.00, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), written 
by him at various times for current periodicals, is 
a particularly readable book, and every owner of 
Cheerful Yesterdays will want to place this beside 
it. The subjects treated are Emerson, Alcott, 
Theodore Parker, Whittier, Whitman, Lanier, An 
Evening With Mrs. Hawthorne, Mrs. Child, Helen 
Jackson (H. H.), John Holmes, Dr. Thaddeus W. 
Harris, A Visit to John Brown’s Household, Gar- 
rison, Phillips, Sumner, Dr. S. G. Howe, General 
Grant, The Eccentricities of Reformers, and a 
group of the celebrities whom Colonel Higginson 
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From Tales of an Old Chateau. Copyright, 1899, by 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


At Prayer. 
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From ‘*‘ The Other Fellow,” by F. Hopkinson Smith. 


“Miss Nannie gib Marse Tom Bolan her han’,” 


met in England. The author is often critical, but 
he is most interesting when he is personal, giving 
us little glimpses of departed figures. 

The Authority of Criticism and Other Essays 
($1.50, Charles Scribner’s Sons), by Professor Trent, 
is a collection of essays upon literary topics by one 
of the most brilliant of American critics. The 
broad scope of the volume is shown in the titles of 
the essays: The Authority of Criticism, The Nature 
of Literature, Literature and Morals, The Basis of 
Criticism, In Teaching the Spirit of Literature, On 
Translating Horace, Mr. Howells and Romanti- 
cism, Tennyson and Musset Once More, The Byron 
Revival, and Apropos of Shelley. The essays are 
distinguished for vigor of thought and grace of 
style. 

The qualities which make Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie’s work noteworthy are to be found at their 
best in the volume of helpful essays, entitled The 
Life and the Spirit, ($1.25, Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
in which he has aimed to relate religious truths to 
the common experiences of our every-day human 
world. His essays are brief, but read sympathetic- 
ally they will leave a benign influence. 


POETRY. 


Collections of verse have been small in number 
and very late in appearing. Notable among these 
is Mr. William Allen Butler’s Nothing to Wear and 


Other Poems ($1.75, Harper & Brothers). This 
volume includes the famous Nothing to Wear, the 
long religious Oberammergau, poems of travel, 
translations from the German poet Ulland, miscel- 
laneous poems and poems for children. The book 
has a photogravure portrait of the poet, is printed 
on deckle edge paper and handsomely bound in 
ornamental cloth. 

Another volume that is deserving of special atten- 
tion is Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s The Martyr’s 
Idyl and Other Poems ($1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & 
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Co.). The title poem 
is historical and falls 
gracefully into dra- 
matic form. It is the 
story of the impris- 
onment and death 
of Saint Didymus 
and Saint Theodora, 
who are commem- 
orated on the same 
day, in April, in 
the Roman calen- 
dar. Didymus and 
Theodora perished 
at Alexandria in the 
Diodletian persecu- 
tion of the Chris- 
tians. Miss Guiney 
has handled detail 
with an imaginative 
and very realistic 
hand and has not 
hesitated to intro- 
duce several origi- 
nal episodes. The 
shorter poems, 
about twenty-five in 
all, are all lyrical, and perhaps a shade more 
grave than A Roadside Harp, her last collection; 
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From “ The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander.” Copyright, 1899, by The Century Co. 


“Go tell the Queen.” 
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From “Via Crucis.” 


“So Gilbert first met the Queen.” 


but they show more repose, greater depth of feeling, 
with no loss in force or thought. 

Another collection of verse which deserves more 
than a passing notice is Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s Sonnets 
($1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The poet here 
has undertaken the difficult task of reproducing in 
English sonnets poems oi the Greek lyric poets 
Bion, Moschus and Bacchylides. He does not 
attempt to give a strictly literal rendering, but to 
pres«rve the spirit of the original in an English 
form more poetical. Mr. Mifflin’s sympathetic 
appreciation of Oriental life and manners adds a 
special grace to his translation. The collection will 
deservedly add to the poet’s well-earned reputa- 
tion. 

Mr. W. Wilfred Campbell has long enjoyed an 
enviable reputation among Canadian lovers of 
poetry, and the handsome volume of verse, Beyond 
the Hills of Dream ($1.50, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), just published, includes those which Mr. 
Campbell regards as of greatest worth, and it is 
altogether within bounds to predict for the book a 
genuine popularity among readers on this side of 
the Canadian line. Its sterling qualities of variety, 


thoughtfulness, high and serious purpose, wide 
range of fancy and distinct power of lyrical expres- 
sion deserve and will receive unusual attention. 


GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 
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FICTION. 

Janice Meredith ($1.50, Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), by Paul Leicester Ford, bids fair to 
even surpass the Honourable Peter Stirling 
in popularity. In this story the novelist por- 
trays the disturbed condition of society in 
the country during the time of the American 
Revolution, and incidentally describes many 
of the celebrated engagements which oc- 
curred between the Americans and the Brit- 
ish during the course of the struggle. Espe- 
cially realistic are the descriptions which he 
gives of the battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. The story is laid chiefly in New Jersey, 
but the scene repeatedly shifts to other locali- 
ties, giving the spice of variety to the plot. 
The heroine of the story has been invested 
with more of the elements of human nature 
than ordinarily attaches to the heroines of 
fiction. She is not perfect by any means, but 
she is bewitchingly attractive in spite of her 
faults; and no doubt she faithfully represents 
what our own grandmothers must have been 
in colonial days. Between four lovers, two on 
the British side and two on the American 
side, Janice saw little peace of mind during 
the vexed era with which the story deals, but 
things might have been simplified had it not 
been for the pronounced Tory principles of 
her father, who refused to forsake the cause 
of the King until after the defeat of the Brit- 
ish at Yorktown. 

In Via Crucis ($1.50, Macmillan & Co.), 
Mr. Marion Crawford has turned to medieval 
times for a genuine romance. That he is at 
home among primitive people he has shown 
in Zoroaster and in Khaled, hence it is no 
surprise to find him here giving the very 
body and form of the age that was roused to 
a white heat of spiritual fervor by the elo- 
quent appeals of Bernard of Clairvaux. All the 
life of the twelfth century is made real to us by the 
strong imagination of Mr. Crawford, but he has 
not been equally happy in making real all the people 
in his romance. The hero is Gilbert Warde, the 
guide of Aquitaine, who led the army of the cross, 
in which was Queen Eleanor of France, safely out 
of the Holy Land and back to Europe. All the art 
of the novelist has been lavished on the relations of 
Gilbert and the Queen. The young soldier is de- 
scribed as a Galahad—pure of heart and of face, 
and a soldier whom it was good to look wpon for 
his splendid figure and his skill in arms. The 
Queen, mated to a man whom she despises, as more 
monk than king, conceives a passion for Gilbert 
and uses every device to arouse his love. That she 
does not succeed is only natural, as he loves a play- 
mate of his childhood. The book is full of stirring 
scenes of fighting and equally strong love passages ; 
it is admirably arranged for maintaining the interest 
to the end. No one can read it carefully without 
getting a better idea of the religious ardor that in- 
spired the Crusades and of the spirit that made 
chivalry the flower of the Middle Ages. 

The Ship of Stars ($1.50, Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch, is a love story of the Corn- 
wall coast, full of beautiful and tender color—the 
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sea, old houses, old families, quaint characters and 
strange, stirring happenings—with a bit of Oxford 
life. Beginning with the hero’s odd boy-life, with 
its dreams and adventures and action. Imaginative, 
poetic and full of incident, the novel made a suc- 
cessful serial in Scribner’s Magazine and has been 
popularly received in book form. 

The Orange Girl ($1.50, Dodd, Mead & Co.), by 
Sir Walter Besant, is a tale of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with an orange girl of Drury Lane Theatre 
for its heroine. The story is told in the author’s 
most attractive manner and the reading is made a 
pleasure by the excellent character study. 

Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Meditation and Other Stories 
($1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), by Bret Harte, 
are thoroughly characteristic. Jack Hamiin is a 
most available character, so alert, rough and ready, 
and omniscient in his way, and frequently doing 
judicious, thoughtful, humane acts which seem 
hardly to fall within the requirements of his profes- 
sion. He figures very creditably in the first story 
of this volume, and brings order to a chaotic fam- 
ily. The other stories are all of California, and 
are told with the narrative skill, humor, graceful 
abandon and the inimitable literary charm which 
has made Mr. Harte one of the most 
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he has made his heroine triumph, once indeed trag- 
ically enough, but always with honor saved. The 
Judgment of Borso is one of the best. The humor- 
ous and good-natured Lord of Ferrara shows the 
Renaissance tyrant in an unwonted aspect. 
Professor Bliss Perry, who recently assumed the 
editorship of the Atlantic Monthly, has collected 
into a volume, under the title, Powers at Play 
($1.25, Charles Scribner’s Sons), eight short stories, 
contributed at various times to magazines. The 
longest tale, His Word of Honor, is a sketch of 
a young Vermont doctor, who has been engaged to 
a girl from his country town for five years, yet who 
almost forgets her in the fascination of a New York 
damsel, the daughter of a great surgeon. He has 
arranged to meet the New York girl near his 
country home and spend a few days with her coach- 
ing party, although he knows that this will be the 
end of his engagement to the girl who has been 
loyal to him for five years. The incident which 
turns him from this purpose and brings him back 
to his first love is very charmingly described. He 
meets a stranded circus family, and in ministering 
to the husband, who has a dislocated collar bone, 
he gets from the wife the inspiration to remain 








popular of living writers of fiction. 

The Other Fellow ($1.50, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, is a collection of eleven short 
stories told with the dash, the prac- 
ticed skill and the dramatic effect 
which we have learned to expect from 
Mr. Smith. 

The Queen’s Twin and Other 
Stories ($1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), by Sarah Orne Jewett, contains 
The Queen’s Twin, Where’s Nora? 
Bold Words at the Bridge, Martha’s 
Lady, The Coon Dog, Aunt Cynthy 
Dallett, The Gray Mill of Farley, The 
Night Before Thanksgiving. When 
the story that gives the book its title 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly it 
was greeted with the heartiest wel- 
come as one of the best stories of the 
year. This:story properly holds the 
place of honor in Miss Jewett’s new 
volume, but it is only the first of a 
group of stories of which all bear the 
impress of fine observation, notable 
skill in description, generous humor 
and a peculiarly delicate yet firm lit- 
erary touch. 

Under the title, Little Novels of 
Italy ($1.50, Macmillan & Co.), Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett tells five stories of’ 
life and manners in Northern Italy, 
or what he calls Emila, from the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth to the end 
of the fifteenth century. Each deals, 
in one fashion or another, with the 
perplexities of an honest and simple- 
minded girl amid a society at the best 

















fantastic and frivolous, at the worst 
diabolically wicked. It is to the 
author’s credit that in every instance 


From “‘Stalky & Co.” 
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“*Rescue Kings! Kings! Kings!’” 
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lakes. The King of 
Beaver is a powérful 
story of a Mormon who 
came near annexing a 
young American girl to 
his family harem. The 
Indian on the Trail is a 
study of a young girl 
who was unable to tell 
her love until the mo- 
ment came when the 
passion of her lover 
broke her restraint. 
The stories are all well 
told and most of them 
have an _ interesting 
background of this curi- 
ous French - Canadian 
life. 

In the manner which 
makes all her books de- 














lightful Miss Mar- 





From ‘The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag.” 


“Seven deer, 


faithful to his engagement. Of the other stories 
the best are The Incident of the British Embassador 
and Jepson’s Third Adjective. The tales are all 
told with a literary grace and skill that make them 
pleasant reading. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis has written a new 
volume of short stories, which has been published 
under the title, The Lion and the Unicorn ($1.25, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). Returning in this volume 
to the field of his early successes, Mr. Davis makes 
it plain that his knowledge of human nature has 
deepened and broadened in the same proportion 
that his work as a literary artist has acquired finish 
and precision. The stories supply ample evidence 
of the breadth of the author’s sympathies and the 
extraordinary keenness of his observation of char- 
acter. The volume contains, in addition to the 
title-story, On the Fever Ship, The Man with One 
Talent, The Vagrant and The Last Ride Together. 
The volume contains some 
very beautiful illustrations 
by Mr. Howard Chandler 
Christy. 

In Mackinac and Lake 
Stories ($1.50, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood has 
told over a dozen tales of 
the great northern lake re- 
gion which she knows so 
well. Marianson describes 
the sudden love of a young 
French woman for a de- 
serter from the English 
army, her care of him and 
his cruel déath. The 
Skeleton of Round Island 
is drawn from the recollec- 
tions of an old quarter- 
breed voyageur and iS trom “Two Pilgrims’ Progress.” 
given in the dialect of the 


their leader a wonderful buck.” 








guerite Bouvet tells in 
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Chateau ($1.50, A. C. 
McClurg & Co.), in the 
character of an aristocratic old French lady, some 
touching incidents of the French Revolution and 
some stirring scenes of which the Old Chateau 
has been the centre and she herself has 
passed. The tales are illustrated by Helen Mait- 
land Armstrong. 

Stalky & Co. ($1.50, Doubleday & McClure Co.), 
Mr. Kipling’s last story, is having a large sale. Here 
and there is a word of criticism for the rough and 
tumble trio depicted in its pages, but it is generally 
conceded that they are typical English lads, and 
that the story from start to finish is an absorbingly 
interesting one. 

Frank R. Stockton’s last novel, The Vizier of the 
Two-Horned Alexander ($1.25, the Century Co.), 
is one of the most original and entertaining stories 
its author has written. It tells the story of a man 
who accidentally drank the contents of the foun- 
tain of youth many centuries ago, and is now liv- 
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A Perugino Landscape. 


























ing in New York at the permanent age of fifty- 
three. It is illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. 


ILLUSTRATED AND HOLIDAY 
BOOKS. 


Dr. Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne (2 vols., $5.00, 
The Century Company), after running through 
many editions in the form in which it was first 
published, has now reached the dignity of a 
special issue. The publishers have just issued 
the novel in an illustrated edition, reproducing 
in photogravure the drawings by Howard 
Pyle, which appeared in the magazine serial, 
together with reproductions of old prints, 
manuscripts and views of localities as they ap- 
pear at the present day, and which figure in the 
story. When the book first appeared it was rec- _. 
ognized that the opportunities for special illus- 
trations were unusually rich, and although sev- 
eral illustrations embellished the first issue, it 
was thought best to hold back until the work 
could be performed when the stress of public 
demand for the novel should have sufficiently 
abated to permit of more leisurely work. The 
story gives every evidence of becoming an 
American classic in fiction that has the era of 
the Revolution for a background, and the de- 
mand for a more ornate edition, which shall 
have about it some historical quality in its il- 
lustration is natural. The two-volumed form is 
maintained; the publishers have named it the 
“Continental edition,” and its rich binding, 
broad margins and deckle edges, together with 
the careful presswork and good paper, make it 
something that is in keeping with the literary 
merits of the book and the place that it occu- 
pies in American fiction. When the story was 
running as a serial through the Century Maga- 
zine, three years ago, Howard Pyle drew for it 
twelve full-page drawings. These, reproduced 
in photogravure, form a portion of the illus- 
trations. Others are from originals in the collec- 
tion of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, whose accumu- 
lations of privately illustrated volumes on American 
history and cognate subjects are among the treas- 
ures of the Lenox Library. Hugh Wynne appealed 
to him strongly, and when the story was in course 
of publication he made a collection of prints to 
accompany the sheets and these he placed at the 
disposal of the Century Company. This gives this 
edition an historical character and value which will 
appeal particularly to the collectors of Americana. 

The holiday edition of Mr. Warner’s Back-log 
Studies ($2.00, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is an 
exceedingly attractive issue of one of the most 
charming books in American literature. Mr. War- 
ner’s distinguishing qualities as a writer has never 
been more delightfully exemplified than in the series 
of essays brought together in this book. With an 
exquisite mingling of observation, description, wis- 
dom and humor, he writes of criticism, the great 
New England pie line, the furnishing of rooms, 
women novelists, the clothes question, life at Con- 
cord, social popularity, the personality of authors in 
their books and other interesting topics. For this 
edition Mr. Edmund H. Garret has made artistic 
headpieces and twelve full-page designs. 
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“*Tramping With Tramps.” 



































' The Century Co. 
Tomato-Can Tramps. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has told a Christmas 
story in Santa Claus’ Partner ($1.50, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), that is well deserving of the hearty wel- 
come which it is receiving. It has for its theme 
the influence of childhood in transforming the 
character of a successful business man whose nature 
had become hard and selfish in the pursuit of 
wealth, and is told with all the charm of manner 
and tenderness of feeling of which the author of 
Marse Chan is the master. The story is now pub- 
lished for the first time, having never appeared in 
serial or other form, The author has found in W. 
Glackens a graceful, artistic interpreter, the per- 
fection of whose drawings is enhanced by the dain- 
tiness of the coloring which accompanies and illus- 
trates them. 

The Tent on the Beach ($1.50, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), by Whittier, has been issued in holiday 
array, the special attraction being twelve full-page 
designs by Mr. Charles H. Woodbury and Mrs. 
Marcia Woodbury, whose skill in depicting New 
England scenery and characters is well and most 
favorably known. 

The illustrated edition of Mr. George W. Cable’s 
Old Creole Days was one of the most charming 
books of the holiday season two years ago. The 
Grandissimes ($6.00, Charles Scribner’s Sons), by 
the same author, has been issued in the same style, 
illustrated by the same artist, Mr. Albert Her- 
ter, with twelve full-page illustrations and head 
and tail pieces all in photogravure. It will undoubt- 
edly be one of the most popular gift. books of the 
It would be difficult to select a more 


season. 










































































From “‘Hugh Wynne,” Continental Edition. 


William Penn’s House. 


chaste and elegant present among all the books of 
the season. 

Mr. Will H. Low’s illustrated edition of Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It ($2.50, Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) makes a charming book. The artist has 
drawn five full-page illustrations in color by 
photo-lithography and numerous drawings and 
decorations to accompany the text. 

The illustrated edition of Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie’s Forest of Arden was so favorably re- 
ceived that his publishers have repeated the ex- . 
periment with My Study Fire ($2.50, Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) this year. This book has been illus- 
trated by Maud and Genevieve Cowles in a dif- 
ferent but very effective way, and is sure to be 
one of the successes of the season. 

The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag ($1.50, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) is Mr, Seton-Thompson’s 
longest story, and is well deserving the attention 
that has been lavished upon it. Never has the 
glory and the joy of the chase been interpreted 
so vividly and never the thoughts of the hunted 
animal so surely read and pictured. The author 
has drawn eight full-page illustrations, one in 
color, and numerous marginal illustrations for 
the book, and the publishers have taken great 
pains to make it typographically attractive. 

The Century Company’s Thumb-Nail series 
has been steadily growing in popularity since it 
was started. This year Rip Van Winkle, with 
an introduction by Joseph Jefferson, and The 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, translated by 
Senjamin E. Smith, have been added to the 
series. These little volumes are bound in 
stamped leather and are among the most tasty 
and artistic books of their kind that have ever 
been published. 

Mr. Reginald B. Birch has drawn sixty full- 
page illustrations for Silas Marner, by George 
Eliot ($2.00, Dodd, Mead & Co.), and the pub- 
lishers have reprinted it in charming style. Mr. 
Birch’s work in this volume will compare favor- 
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ably with that of Hugh 
Thomson, the English il- 
lustrator, and this _ not- 
withstanding the fact that 
it is in Thomson’s own 


field. 
JUVENILES. 


Plantation Pa- 
geants ($2.00, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), is the title 
of the last volume in 
which Joel Chandler Har- 
ris narrates the adven- 
tures of Buster John, 
Sweetest Susan and the 
darkey girl, Drusilla. The 
time is just after the 
march of Sherman’s army 
from Atlanta to the sea, 
and the locality the Aber- 
crombie place, which had 


Copyright, 1899,by The Century Co. heen protected by General 


Sherman, and all the 

property that belonged 
to the White Haired Master had been left 
intact on the plantation. Aaron, son of Ben 
Ali, is still there, and the children, having been 
“touched,” know what the animals and birds say 
when they talk, and so have a decidedly interesting 
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From ‘“‘Historic Mansions and Highways.” 
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Meriam’s Corner. 


time. What they did and the queer things they 
saw and heard, how they visited the inside of Mr. 
Bobs’ big bubble, and how Buster John witnessed 
the fox hunt which culminated. in the undoing of old 
Scarface, who had before that outwitted every pack 
in the countryside—all this is set down with much 
particularity of detail, and in the manner which 
has made Mr. Harris an ideal story teller for young- 
sters all over the land. This quaint mingling of 
folk-lore, fairy tales and natural history which 
these stories set forth, is wondrously attractive and 
fascinating ; even older readers, who are popularly 
supposed to be away beyond any lurking fondness 
for such foolishness as fairy tales, do find in these 
stories a charm that keeps them reading when once 
the pages are opened. 

Russell Doubleday’s story of Cattle Ranch to 
College ($1.50, Doubleday & McClure Co.) is de- 
clared to be a true story of a boy’s life in the Far 
West ten years ago. Every incident related of 
John Worth, the hero of the tale, is asserted to have 
actually happened to the original of the character, 
who is now a college man and who told all the 
details to the author. John Worth lived in a fron- 
tier town of Dakota and is made to pass through 
a variety of exciting experiences, including Indian 
fighting, mining, hunting, broncho busting, sheep 
herding, cattle ranches and chasing down desperate 
characters. The story is made still more attractive 
for boy readers by over 100 illustrations of life on 
the frontier of civilization and its exciting scenes. 

Quicksilver Sue ($1, The Century Company), by 
Laura E. Richards, is a delightful juvenile, which 
is likely to become very popular during the coming 
holidays for presentation purposes. Mrs. Richards 
is the author of such favorite stories as Captain 
January, Melody and the Queen Hildegarde series. 
A daughter of the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe could 
hardly fail to take a special interest in children ; and 
a natural aptitude for writing was to be expected of 
a daughter of Julia Ward Howe. The talents 


inherited from these distinguished parents have 
been turned to good account, and few story-tellers 
for the young rival Mrs. Richards in popularity. 
Her present book, familiar to recent readers of St. 
Nicholas, is a pretty character sketch, showing the 
effect upon a child’s nature of lack of discipline, and 
also the steadying influence of good example. A 
number of charming full-page pictures by W. D. 
Stevens add appreciably to the attractiveness of the 
little volume, which is also very prettily bound. 
Ray Stannard Baker has written in The Boy’s 
Book of Inventions ($2, Doubleday & McClure 
Co.), a readable account of many of the new marvels 
of science, such as the sea motocycle, liquid air, 
wireless telegraphy, automobiles, flying machines, 
great kites, etc. The explanations are very clear, 
free from technical terms and lavishly illustrated. 
One of the best chapters is devoted to the huge sky- 
scrapers that are so remarkable a feature of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and other large East- 
ern cities. The illustrations are fine, especially the 
series showing the progress of the Realty building 
in Philadelphia from the laying of the foundation 
July 30th to the finished structure November 5th. 
In a Jersey Boy in the Revolution ($1.50, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), by Everett T. Tomlinson, has 
written a good story for boys, which turns on the 
adventure of the young lad who figured as the hero 
in The Boys of Old Monmouth. The author has 
drawn a vivid picture of the contest in New Jersey, 
where bands of Tory cutthroats roamed the country 
and despoiled the people. Captain Josh Huddy and 
Adam Huyler are drawn with much skill, and any 
young reader who begins the tale will continue to 
the end. The publishers announce that the story 
is founded on facts, which the author gathered last 
summer by interviewing the descendants of Revo- 
lutionary fighters. The volume is well illustrated. 
The Story of Betty ($1.50, The Century Com- 
pany), by Carolyn Wells, is an interesting tale of 
the good fortune that came to a poor boarding- 
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house sewing girl when it was discovered that she 
had inherited a fortune. There is much humor in 
the girl’s plan of buying herself a ready-made 
family, consisting of a grandmother, a little boy and 
a baby sister. The illustrations by Reginald Birch 
add very much to the attractiveness of the book. 
On General Thomas’ Staff ($1.25, A. C. McClurg 
& Co.), by Byron A. Dunn, is a boy’s storv of the 
Civil War. In a historically accurate framework 
it sets forth a moving story of daring actions and 
hairbreadth escapes which will delight the youthful 








edification of two children. The pictures of ani- 
mals will interest every child and there is nothing 
in the book, of course, that will be hurtful. The 
print is from new and clear type. 

Oliver Optic’s unfinished story, An Undivided 
Union ($1.50, Lee & Shepard), has been completed 
according to the outline left by the author at the 
time of his death two years ago. Mr. Edward 
Stratemeyer, author of the famous Old Glory Series, 
has, after long and careful study of the campaigns 
forming the military setting of the Blue and Gray— 

On Land—Series, of which 
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this is the sixth and conclud- 
Oy. ing volume, ably and suc- 
FJ cessfully brought the story to 
ye such a conclusion as was evi- 

dently intended. The River- 
lawn cavalry are taken 
through the Tennessee cam- 
paign, and participate with 
honor in the great battle of 
Chickamauga. The Lyons 
and Belthorpes face many 
dangers and perils amid 
which romance is skillfully 
woven, and are left very hap- 
pily situated, having helped 
to preserve An Undivided 
Union. This book is the 
108th to bear the name of 
Optic, and the publishing 
house to which Mr. Adams 
was so loyal is able to show 
sale of more than 2,000,000 
copies of his various works, 
while the demand for all still 
continues with undiminished 
popularity. 

F. Opper has drawn 250 
illustrations for Mother 
Goose ($1.75, J. B. Lippin- 
cott), and this juvenile favor- 
ite has been issued in a style 
that should make it popular 
at holiday times. 

Notwithstanding the hint 
of mystery contained in the 
title, The Carved Cupboard 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), by 
Amy Le Feuvre, it is a pret- 
tily told story of the expe- 
riences of four young Eng- 











From “ Mother Goose.” 


“There was an old woman that lived in a shoe.” 


reader.. Of no less interest to old soldiers are the 
graphic sketches of famous generals and staff offi- 
cers in action in which the story abounds. 
Chatterbox ($1.25, Dana Estes & Co.), edited by 
J. Erskine Clark, has been coming out regularly 
for thirty years. No collection of Christmas 
presents for a child is complete without one of these 
familiar square volumes. The issue for the present 
year is richer than ever in pictures. There are a 
number of colored pictures and they are very well 
done, especially the frontispiece, which represents 
a sailor putting a parrot through its paces for the 
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in the world. Their lives are 
placid enough, but the author 
has drawn four distinct types of girlhood so deftly 
as to make the story of their little struggles dis- 
tinctly entertaining. There is, besides, a carved 
cupboard which may be opened by touching a 
spring in one of the panels, which supplies whatever 
may be lacking of mystery. This cupboard has been 
left in charge of the girls with the injunction that 
it is not to be opened until the son of the owner, 
who has been away for years, shall return. The son 
does return, and after quieting the vague rumors 
which have been circulated about the mysterious 
old cupboard, marries one of the girls. 















REFLECTIONS ON LIFE 








Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise. 


Lying’s a certain mark of cowardice.—Southern. 


Pope. 





A learned man is a tank; a wise man is a spring. 
—W. R. Alger. 


He who is ashamed of asking, is ashamed of 
jearning.—Arnim. 


I am afraid mankind must contrive to do without 
a first parent.—Jowett. 


Good manners and good morals are sworn friends 
and fast allies —Bartol. 


“The older I am,” said Habit, “the longer I shall 
live.” —Scott O’Connor. 


Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any out- 
ward touch as the sunbeam.—Milton. 


Lands mortgaged may return, but honesty once 
pawned is ne’er redeemed.—Middleton. 


There must come a reaction toward religion 
again: the void will be too great.—Jowett. 


Labor aimed to kill Capital. “Do not commit 
suicide,” counseled Sense.—Scott O’Connor. 


Time is the warp of life. Oh, tell the young, 
The fair, the gay, to weave it well. 
—Marsden. 


Advice is seldom welcome; and those who want 
it the most, always like it the least—Lord Chester- 


field. 


You do not sweeten your mouth by saying honey. 
You do not grow virtuous by talking of virtue.— 
‘Ivan Panin. 


Tell not your secrets to your dearest friend, 
Lest he in turn should tell them to his friend. 


—Saadi. 


An over-cute woman’s no better nor a long-tailed 
sheep—she’ll fetch none the bigger price for that.— 
George Eliot. ; 





Whoever is satisfied with what he does has 
reached his culminating point; he will progress no 
more.—F. W. Robertson. 


Ask of the world in the name of charity, and it 
may take heed. Ask in the name of justice, and it 
ignores you.—F. De Vere Boesé. 





Our ideals are framed, not according to the meas- 
ure of our performances, but according to the meas- 
ure of our thoughts.—A. J. Balfour. 


That which is called liberality is frequently noth- 
ing more than the vanity of giving, of which we are 
more fond than the thing given.—Rochefoucauld. 


Our manners and customs go for more in life than 
our qualities. The price we pay for our civilization 


is the fine yet impossible differentiation of these.— 
Howell. 


Although a skilful flatterer is a most delightful 
companion if you keep him all to yourself, his taste 
becomes very doubtful when he takes to compli- 
menting others.—Dickens. 


Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders do gen- 
erally discover everybody’s face but their own, 
which is the chief reason for that kind reception it 
meets with in the world.—Swift. 

Tie your donkey. Do not make your . weak 
neighbor a thief. 

In proportion as anger comes, sense departs. 

—Turkish Proverbs. 


The face of a woman, whatever be the force or 
extent of her mind, whatever be the importance of 
the objects she pursues, is always an obstacle or 
reason in the story of her life—Mme. de Staél. 


The grand and, indeed, the only character of 
truth, is its capability of enduring the test of uni- 
versal experience, and coming unchanged out of 
every possible form of fair discussion—Sir John 
Herschel. 


The nearer the intimacy, the more cuttingly do 
we feel the unworthiness of those we love; because 
you love one, and would die for that love to-mor- 
row, you have not forgiven, and you never will for- 
give, the friend’s misconduct.—R. L. Stevenson. 


It seems as if there were some happy and some 
unhappy faces; and I believe there is some art in 
distinguishing affable from simple faces, severe from 
rude, malicious from pensive, scornful from melan- 
cholic, and such other bordering qualities——Mon- 


taigne. 





Our friendships hurry to short and poor conclu- 
sions, because we have made them a texture of wine 
and dreams, instead of the tough fibre of the human 
heart. The laws of friendship are austere and eter- 
nal, of one web with the laws of Nature and of 
morals.—Emerson. 


To rear indoors the tiger’s cub, 
While it is young, is nothing new; 

But, by and by—ah! there’s the rub— 
When grown, he’ll make his meal of you. 


You do not cast away a stick of wood 

For one small flaw, and say it is not good; 
Then why not treat your fellow-man the same? 
One fault deserves not universal blame. 


—Sayings of the Chinese, Joel Benton. 


























GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





The Writer gives this bio-- 
graphical sketch of Jennie E. 
T. Dowe, whose song, Larry Kisses the Right Way, 
appeared in our September number: 

Jennie E. T. Dowe is now a resident of Boston. 
She has also lived in Worcester, Mass., but was 
born and has passed much of her life among the 
famous Berkshires. Her early work appeared in 
Scribner’s, in the form of light verse and song. 
Much of it was Anglo-Scottish, and exceedingly 
quaint and musical. Her songs of Ireland, more 
than fifty of which have appeared in the Century, 
have been made a distinctive feature of that publi- 
cation. The work of Mrs. Dowe has also appeared 
at varying intervals in the Independent, Harper’s, 
St. Nicholas, the Youth’s Companion and many 
other publications. She has also done much artistic 
and critical writing for the newspapers. Mrs. Dowe 
has published many short stories, among them 
stories of society, and many stories New England 
in character, as her birth and training have made 
her thoroughly familiar with people of cities as well 
as the more quaint residents of some of the rural 
districts. Many of her songs have been set to 
music by such composers as Alfred J. Dye, of Lon- 
don, and Alexander S. Gibson, president of the 
Connecticut Musical Association, and others. Her 
work lends itself readily to illustration, and has 
come under the hand of Robert Blum, Alfred 
Kappes and other skilful artists. Mrs. Dowe’s 
work is found in collections by the Harpers, and in 
the Canterbury Series, published in London, under 
Walter Scott. She has made a critical selection of 
her best work in verse and song, and is soon to issue 
it in book form. The influence of a varied ancestry 
is found in Mrs. Dowe. On her paternal side she is 
descended from good old New England stock, 
counting among her immediate ancestors Captain 
Shields, who was a famous man in the days of ’76; 
also the Tuppers, who trace their descent back to 
nobility, and count as relattves the author of Pro- 
verbial Philosophy and the present Sir Charles 
Tupper, of Canada. On the maternal side Mrs. 
Dowe is in direct descent from Tom Moore, the 
Irish song writer. Mrs. Dowe began to scribble 
as soon as she learned to write, and, in her own 
words, her work has been successful and popular 
from the time it was worth publishing. She is now 
writing short stories for Harper’s, which are re- 
ceiving unqualified praise, and new Irish work 
from her pen will appear this year in the Century. 
Mrs. Dowe is a very busy woman, and at present 
has in preparation literary projects of importance. 
Her success is the deserved result of long and close 
study, keen observation and hard work. In her 
method of writing she practices both the “inspira- 
tion” and the “thinking-out” processes ; that is, she 
frequently spends several hours thinking out the 
plot of a story or the form of a poem, and then, sit- 
ting down to compose, writes on another subject 
entirely, which, without doubt, is an original 
method—and it might as well be said, in closing, 
that this is Mrs. Dowe’s method in about every- 
thing she undertakes. 


dennie E. T. Dowe 





Jean Richepin, Poet-Play- 1n an article on Jean Richepin 
wright in the Critic, Bessie McGinnis 
Van Vorst says: 

On the outskirts of Paris, in a silent, unfre- 
quented street near the fortifications, Jean Richepin 
owns a small house and a garden. At one end of 
the garden, which is a tangle of vines and bushes, 
is a small pavilion where Richepin works undis- 
turbed. He has a broad, low-ceilinged study, with 
windows on all sides that winter and summer alike 
are never closed, and here he works for many hours 
every day with a heavy pen that seldom rewrites a 
line. The air stirs from the window, bringing in 
the scent of roses, an autumn leaf, or the smell of 
frost; the clean manuscript flutters page after page 
from the table to the floor; Richepin dreams, the 
muse inspires, time passes, and so simply as this 
France counts another masterpiece among her 
works of art. 

Long ago in the Middle Ages, when the trouba- 
dour was a pet of princes and a favorite of queens, 
Jean Richepin had an ancestor in literature, Fran- 
gois Villon, lyrist, lover and vagabond, who knew 
no laws save those of love and verse. Through the 
centuries his blood has filtered into the veins of 
Richepin, bringing a passionate gypsy poet into 
the nineteenth century to delight Bohemians’ 
hearts. Richepin’s temperament finds expression 
in his life, in his dress, and in his work. Witness 
“Le Chemineau,” “Gueux des Champs,” “Gueux 
de Paris,” “Nous Autres Gueux,” “Blasphémes et 
Caresses.”’ Passion, whether for his work or for his 
fellow-men, has prompted him in the various dramas 
and poems he has written. In a letter to a close 
friend, Maurice Bouchor, he gives his simple phi- 
losophy and rule of life in this way : 

“Whatever gifts I may have I use to the best pos- 
sible advantage, increasing them by constant labor. 
, Let every man choose his own way of liv- 
ing in this world and I will choose mine, for all 
ways are good that lead to good, and the value of 
our efforts will be known only when we shall no 
longer be here. Suffice it that while we are here we 
persevere loyally and with courage. I had a very 
old great-uncle once, who, at the age of ninety, 
when we asked how he was, always answered smil- 
ing: ‘Fai meis obres, fai ma bisogno’ (‘I say my 
prayers, I do my duty’). Let us try to follow his 
example, my dear Maurice; let us, too, say our 
prayers, those of your divine mysteries or those of 
my bitter paradise—it matters not, if only we have 
no other thought than to say them well, each after 
his own manner. And let us be convinced that the 
best part of our ‘bisogno’ is the feeling of brother- 
hood in its accomplishment. Thus shall we begin 
to realize in our corner, however few we may be, 
that illusive paradise where all human beings shall 
love each other as you and I do now!” , 

Keen enjoyment of the zsthetic in dress is part 
of Richepin’s heritage. His costumes are never or- 
dinary. When reading in public he wears a long, 
red mantle, and his working clothes are a gray cor- 
duroy jacket, a flannel shirt with a broad collar cut 
low at the throat, knee-breeches, white stockings 














and low shoes with buckles. His hair and beard 
are thick and curly, his skin is bronze, his fingers 
are slender and tapering, and his left arm is encir- 
cled by a collection of gold link bracelets. Over all 
he wears when he leaves the house a full-skirted 
overcoat and a broad-brimmed high hat. Jean 
Richepin was penniless when he determined upon 
writing as a career. His first work in prose was “Les 
Grandes Amoureuses,” a collection of romantic his- 
torical sketches of Delilah, Cleopatra, Sappho and 
others. Between the time of completion and pub- 
lication twenty years elapsed. 

“During this quarter of a century (says Richepin) 
the unfortunate, nomadic, pertinacious and invinci- 
ble manuscript was successively dragged from a 
bankrupt bookshop to a promising new watering 
place, there stuffed into a fantastic library whose 
cellar was a reservoir of water, brought back to 
Paris to appear piecemeal in a miserable and unfor- 
tunate magazine, dug out of this magazine’s ruins 
to be advertised as a continued story in a daily 
paper where its turn never came, trundled about 
from reviews which thought it too short, to news- 
papers which thought it too long, mutilated in part 
by a copyist who mislaid eighteen pages of it, con- 
demned to death with a Himalaya of manuscripts 
under consideration, brought partially to light in 
two fragmentary illustrated pamphlets ; dragged off 
again to the seashore, and then back to Paris by 
way of Belgium; knocked about, faded, torn, worn 
out, battered by all these changes; and finally sold 
by one editor to another, and by him to a third ; left 
on the seat of a cab, recovered at the police station 
in the bureau of lost articles; set up in type and 
abandoned for two years in a printer’s galley-rack; 
and this for the most part without the author know- 
ing of it or being able to prevent it, as he had long 
believed the phantom manuscript to be abolished 
and forgotten, having in 1872 sold and renounced 
all right and responsibilities toward it. At what 
price? It matters not. All I can and will say is that 
the money was then most welcome, and that I have 
always remained grateful to the man who under- 
took this gigantic complication entitled ‘Grandes 
Amoureuses,’ and who did not disdain to employ 
me, an unknown, unpublished author, in quest of 
my daily bread. However small the sum was, for 
which I delivered up my work forever, this sum 
was large for me. More than one half-starved fel- 
low like myself had a less empty stomach and a 
stouter heart for it. Indifferent to care with the 
price of these studies in my pocket, with the hope 
of becoming famous, and the vanity to believe that 
I was already, certain of my poems which have 
since appeared in ‘La Chanson des Guenux’ and 
‘Blasphémes et Caresses’ were written at this time. 
So why should I complain? All told, it was I, I 
think, who got the best of the bargain and who still 
owe something on account. If I should estimate 
the time dedicated to this work in the great library 
of the Rue Richelieu, it would represent hours sold 
for centimes, but the calculation would yet be in- 
exact, for there would remain uncounted my pleas- 
ure in reading certain beautiful, fascinating and ab- 
sorbing books, which was no loss of time but a 
stimulus and profit to my intellect ; thus the curious 
and inimitable dissertation of Depping and Fran- 
cisque Michel on Veland the blacksmith, the pa’- 
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sionate history of Mirabeau by Loménie, his 
speeches, his letters to Sophie ; the admirable pages 
of Philaréte Charles on Aretin; Latin plodded 
through for Poppzea, and Greek translated literally 
for Sappho; Italian learned expressly, with pa- 
tience and fervor, in order to translate into French 
the mysterious sonnets of Michael Angelo, which 
in turn led to a translation, verse by verse, of the 
first three cantos of Dante’s Inferno. Indeed, now 
that I think of it, I am inclined to cry out to my- 
self: ‘Are you not ashamed, you scoundrel, to have 
taken money for such a feast as this? “Eh bien, mon 
cochon !’’’” 

Since those hours sold for centimes in the great 
hall of the Rue Richelieu, Richepin has attained in- 
ternational fame. ‘‘Le Chemineau,” which had un- 
usual success in London, will be given in New York 
this winter, and some time during the year Riche- 
pin will visit America to give dramatic readings 
from his plays and poems. 





A writer in Black and White 
reports as follows an interview 
with Mr. Chester Bailey Fernald: 

That the author of The Cat and the Cherub—the 
truest as it is the most perfect bit of literary art/on 
a purely Chinese subject given to us in our time— 
should be a “Foreign Devil” is a fact that is both 
unseemly and inartistic. “I’m sorry I can’t help 
you in the matter,” said Mr. Fernald when I 
opened my heart to him on the subject, “for I am 
an American born of British stock. But though I 
can never hope to be a Chinaman, I feel there is a 
great deal in me that is in absolute sympathy with 
Chinese character and sentiment. I always felt 
akin to them somehow, and they really are akin to 
the Yankees—the old Yankees of the time of Sam 
Slick, the clockmaker — at least in their general 
shrewdness and cleverness in trade, and in their 
adaptability to new surroundings. From the first, 
the fascination of the Chinaman had been patent to 
me from the literary point of view. His trapdoors 
and underground passages give one all the medieval 
setting it is so difficult to get in modern life. 

“As you are so greatly interested in my Eastern 
work, I will tell you a little story of how I first be- 
came acquainted with a Chinese gentleman. I had 
already visited San Francisco, when, in the course 
of journalistic duties at Washington, in the year 
1894, I met Shung-zu-Ting, the young Chinese sec- 
retary of a Russian count, with whom I became 
very intimate. He was about thirty-two, and had 
been in the Custom House at Hankow, and had 
probably been educated by the missionaries. He 
wanted to leave the service of the Russian, but there 
in Washington he could find nothing else to do. 
He was too much of a gentleman to engage in the 
trades carried on by his compatriots, such as 
laundry work, etc., and while all his aspirations 
were for literature, his knowledge of our language 
was insufficient to enable him to write it. He was 
one of the truest gentlemen I have ever met. On 
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meeting him I was at once enchanted with his de- 
lightfully funny and quaint English. He wanted to 
write, but had no capacity to write our language; 
and his pathetic attempts, when offered to. various 
journals, were all returned to him. The reverence 
of the educated Chinese for literature is simply 
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amazing. They take the ashes of printed matter 
when going on a voyage, and cast it into the sea to 
avert storms and other calamities. So when I sug- 
gested that he should collaborate with me in writ- 
ing stories, he was simply enchanted at the idea. 
He told me a legend which, like all genuine legends, 
had the germs of truth in it. At first I simply took 
it down from him verbatim on my typewriter, but 
afterward worked it up into a story, to which he 
furnished only his personality. I retained his title, 
however, which was Chan Tow, the Highrob, 
‘highrob’ being his word for highwayman. I sent 
this story to the Century Magazine, in which it 
eventually appeared. It was my first story in the 
Century, and proved a great success; but while its 
fate was still in doubt, I went to Alaska. Shung, 
who was as simple as a child, looked forward to the 
appearance of this story with such pathetic antici- 
pation that I did not tell him when I sent it in, be- 
ing afraid of the disappointment that might follow 
its possible rejection. On arriving at Seattle, on 
my return from Alaska, I found a letter from 
Shung, asking me if I had heard anything of the 
story, and from there I wrote to him to say that 
the ambition of his life was to be realized, for the 
story had been accepted—but he died before my 
letter reached him. 

“T was first interested in the Chinaman during 
my stay in San Francisco, when I met him in his 
capacity as a servant. This interest was focussed 
by the Washington incident I have just mentioned. 
When afterward I returned to ’Frisco in 1895 I 
commenced studying him in earnest. I studied 
Chinatown and made a map of the quarter, and left 
no stone unturned to become intimate with its 
inner life. I then wrote the stories of what you may 
call the Cherub series. I visited China and Japan in 
1896 on my honeymoon trip. We stayed at all the 
treaty ports and at Macao, the ancient Portuguese 
settlement—once the great port of Southern China 
—now a sleepy old place. But I should be sorry to 
regard myself as an authority on China. I only 
studied it artistically. 

“The Cat and the Cherub was my first play. The 
original story of that name was different from the 
play. The latter is a story of murder, the former 
dealt with the adventures of the Cherub. In The 
Moonlight Blossom I. endeavor to tell a similar 
story to that of The Cat and the Cherub, only the 
latter was in a sordid, while the former was in a 
romantic, strain. It is a Japanese love story, but it 
is impossible to tell a Japanese love story as it really 
is. The suggestiveness of Japanese art is a thing to 
wonder at. 

“Of work on other than Eastern subjects, I wrote 
a series of New England stories dealing with the 
same ‘locale’ and people as Mary Wilkins, though 
in quite a different style. I know that part of the 
world well—my father was born in Maine, and I 
in Boston, at the foot of Bunker Hill. A series in 
the Irish strain contained The Spirit of the 
Pipe, The Lights of Sitka, The Yellow Burgee and 
The Transit of Gloria Mundy. They were all hu- 
morous stories anent two Irish sailors of the United 
States Navy. Up to ten years ago our navy was 
manned by every nation on earth, and then a law 
was passed limiting the crews to native-born Ameri- 
My two Irishmen were survivors of the old 
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school. One has abundant opportunities of study- 
ing the Irish in the United States, for there are 
more Irish in America than in Ireland. With the 
navy I was naturally familiar, for my father, Frank 
L. Fernald, was the designer of the ill-starred 
Maine, the Olympia, the Charleston and several 
other United States warships.” 

Writing in the Windsor Mag- 
azine, Mary Angela Dickens, 
daughter of Charles Dickens, speaks thus of the 
daughter of another English man of letters, equally 
esteemed and distinguished : 

To convey any just or adequate idea of Lucas 
Malet, the woman—in contradistinction to Lucas 
Malet, the vague entity associated in the public 
mind with The Wages of Sin—is a more or less 
hopeless task. Like her own Colthurst she is 
heavily charged with “demonic influence,” and 
when you wish to put her into a nutshell, it be- 
comes confusing. 

To begin at the very beginning, however, Lucas 
Malet has one grave and fundamental quarrel with 
Fate. It turned her out a woman, and not a man! 
She herself is of opinion that Nature jumbled things 
up altogether in the construction of her whole 
family and distributed male and female characteris- 
tics at random! And yet—that fundamental mis- 
take once condoned—Lucas Malet should be rather 
grateful to Nature for her uncertainty. It has re- 
sulted in the balancing of a feminine nature with 
some of those qualities which a woman too often 
lacks. Courage, grip, force—join these masculine 
qualities to womanly intuition, delicacy of percep- 
tion and sympathy, and you get something prob- 
ably finer and certainly rarer than the isolated mas- 
culine or the isolated feminine personality. 

Lucas Malet’s parentage is an open secret, prob- 
ably, by this time. Every one knows that she is 
Charles Kingsley’s daughter, and every one under- 
stands why she chose to present herself to the pub- 
lic under a pseudonym. Brain power and ability 
come to her through both parents. Her mother’s 
people were “bankers and that kind of thing,” she 
says, and their capacity for shrewd, clear-headed 
common-sense is a noticeable heritage of their de- 
scendant. There was no lack of cultivation for this 
side of her nature in Lucas Malet’s early girlhood; 
but one important factor was left out in its develop- 
ment—knowledge of that human nature on which 
common-sense must eventually be exercised. 
“There were heaps and heaps of people always com- 
ing and going,” Lucas Malet tells you; “but I never 
really knew any of them. I had no friends of my 
own age, and just at the time when I should nat- 
urally have been going out, my mother was out of 
health. She could not go with me herself, and she 
did not like me to go with any one else. I knew 
all the beasts about the place, and loved them 
dearly, dear things! but I knew nothing about my 
fellow-creatures.” And the deficiency was not made 
good—as it is in the case of many a girl who lives a 
far more lonely life than Kingsley’s daughter ever 
did—by knowledge acquired through novel-read- 
ing. Novels were absolutely forbidden to Lucas 
Malet until she was over twenty years old. The- 
ology, philosophy, science—anything and every- 
thing she might and did read, except novels. She 
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was on intimate terms with all kinds of heresies, she 
had a considerable scientific training, she had made 
excursions into magic and the black art. It seems 
surprising that after all this she found her first in- 
troduction to fiction in the shape of the works of 
Miss Yonge, and writers of the same school. 

Lucas Malet, as distinct from Charles Kingsley’s 
daughter, came into existence with the production 
of Mrs. Lorimer. Up to this time it had seemed 
probable that her power would find an outlet on 
other lines—that she would become a painter. She 
studied as a girl in the Slade school, and did very 
well there. She had never tried hér hand at fiction 
until she began Mrs. Lorimer. She began it be- 
cause she was dreadfully dull, and wanted a little 
money; and she knew at once that she had found 
her line. She has written only a few books as yet, 
partly because Nature has enclosed her powerful 
personality in a delicate body, and she has had 
much ill health. And she declares that she has no 
rush of plots. But the plots always have been, and 
probably always will be, ready to her hand when 
she wants them. “Where do they come from?” she 
says. “Ah, who knows? I sometimes wonder 
whether our plots belong to people who have lived 
before us—our ancestors, you know, or something 
of that kind. There’s no such thing as spontaneous 
generation, we know. They must have a begin- 
ning. They must come from somewhere. How are 
they suggested to us?” A very fascinating theory is 
this, and in its curiously scientific tone, and in the 
matter-of-fact directness with which it is pro- 
pounded, one traces the result of that early training 
in science which has had a distinct influence on 
Lucas Malet. It is very curious to see it working 
hand-in-hand with the imaginative faculty, but it 
presents itself again in connection with her charac- 
ters. ‘‘I never take my characters from real peo- 
ple,” she says. “I suppose nobody ever does. But, 
of course, I often found a character on some trait or 
mood that I have observed, perhaps, in a casual ac- 
quaintance. And it has happened to me over and 
over again when I’ve done this that people have 
come to me and said, ‘Oh, but you must have meant 
So-and-So in that character, because I’ve actually 
heard him say such-and-such a thing’—something 
which I had certainly never heard So-and-So say, 
but which had come naturally to the character, 
founded on some other slight trait which I had 
noticed in him. I suppose it comes of a scientific 
reasoning faculty—one argues things out with a 
deadly precision. Given certain premises, certain 
results are inevitable.” 

As to her methods, Lucas Malet is very simple 
and infinitely painstaking. She spends a day or two 
with her plot, and then she begins to write. The 
whole thing grows together, so to speak, and 
though the characters develop as the work goes on, 
she never changes, or wishes to change, the lines of 
the plot. She writes and rewrites as she goes; and 
then when the book is finished she writes it over 
again, and yet again, until she finds herself as near 
her own ideal as an artist may ever hope to be. 
When she has finished her story, she takes her holi- 
day after her own fashion—she travels. The true 
spirit of the traveler is in her, inasmuch as she is 
never so happy as when she is wandering over the 
face of the earth. But the true spirit of the 
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traveler is not in her, inasmuch as she has no in- 
clination whatever to rough it. She likes to go 
comfortably. 

With reference to her book, The Carissima, she 
has a very distinct recollection of the manner in 
which the idea of the haunting dog, by whose pres- 
ence the fever-ridden hero is cursed, occurred to 
her. “I was standing in the doorway of the rectory 
at Clovelly one night,” she says, “and I saw, gallop- 
ing up the drive toward me, two green eyes. It was 
quite dark, and I couldn’t see anything else for the 
moment but just these eyes moving toward me. 
Directly afterward I saw it was my own dog, but 
it was very ghostly at the time, and I tried to see 
how it would work into a story. I couldn’t get it 
then; but afterward, when I had been ill myself, 
and knew what fever and delirium meant, I saw 
what would come of it.” 

One good gift—supremely good, as she herself 
would be the first to own—the gods have given to 
Lucas Malet. She is blessed with a keen sense of 
humor. The ridiculous appeals to her at once, and 
she laughs at herself or at other people with equal 
readiness. “It’s such a safeguard,” she says. “I 
don’t know how people go through life without it. 
It keeps one’s sense of proportion in order, and car- 
ries one through when nothing else will.” 

It is a theory of Lucas Malet’s that as men and 
women mature they revert to their hereditary in- 
stincts. Of herself she says that she finds herself 
grow nearer to her father with every year she lives. 


Marion Harland’s Long tit- Lhe Philadelphia Press prints 
these autobiographical utter- 
ances of Mrs. Terhune, better known as Marion 
Harland: 

‘I began to write when I was fourteen years old, 
and to publish when I was sixteen. That is a long 
time ago, though not half a century, as some peo- 
ple seem to think. I always wrote naturally, 
publishing when I could, and still writing. When 
my husband and I had been married a year 
a friend asked him how many servants we kept. 
He replied: ‘Five servants and one slave.’ The 
slave was myself. Through the throes of young 
housekeeping I was developing into a writer, doing 
both things at once, and unconsciously learning 
things that have been of priceless value to me ever 
since. Yes, I have grown-up children, all literary. 
Any one of them could collaborate with me on a 
book. My son is a ‘newspaper’ man. My daugh- 
ters are writers. It was bred in the bone. They 
take naturally to the inskstand. I well remember 
how my father treated the subject of woman’s 
work. Fifty years ago he said to my sister and me 
—then children: ‘My daughters, I want you both 
to know something that will be of use to you, if 
necessity should arise.’ Such a sentiment in Vir- 
ginia thirty years ago was unheard of. But it 
pleased us. My sister promptly replied that she 
would like to study music. But I remember that I 
wished to bé& an author. Even then I wanted to 
write, and I was not much over ten when I be- 
gan to scribble poetry.” 

Mrs. Terhune is a handsome woman, five feet 
six, and full in figure. She has dark gray eyes and 
frosted hair, which is combed back from her face. 
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TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 





Wines From Apple Juice by Help of Fungi..........s0s008 Boston Transcript 

“Thanks to one of the latest discoveries of science, 
we are now able to make excellent wines of various 
kinds without resorting to the grape,” said an ex- 
pert of the Department of Agriculture. “Take a 
sip of this and tell me what you think of it.” 

“Tt’s sherry and good stuff, too,” murmured your 
correspondent. 

“Apple juice; nothing but apple juice,” replied 
the professor. “Now try this.” 

“Madeira.” 

“Apple juice again. Now this.” 

“Sauterne, of course.” 

“Apple juice once more,” said the professor. 
“These wines—all of them capital, as you will have 
noticed—are simply apple juice, fermented with 
yeasts of different kinds; but the yeasts are wine 
yeasts, fetched from famous grape-growing districts 
in Europe. 

“You see, the flavor and aroma of sherry, for ex- 
ample, are not due to the grape juice from which the 
wine is made, but to the microscopic fungus germs 
that cause its fermentation. We import these germs 
from the Xeres district of Spain, introduce them 
into fresh apple juice, and the result is indistinguish- 
able from an excellent quality of sherry. It is the 
same way with hock, Madeira or champagne; we 
simply inoculate the apple juice with the requisite 
fungi, and they do the rest. 

“In the soil of the district of Xeres certain species 
of minute fungi exist, which floating about in the 
air or adhering to the skins of the ripened grapes, 
get into the vats of freshly expressed grape juice 
and multiply in the latter in incalculable numbers, 
feeding upon it and incidentally giving to it the pe- 
culiar sherry flavor. We merely substitute apple 
juice, which serves equally well as a basis, add to it 
a small quantity of the same species of germs, pro- 
cured directly from the Spanish vineyards, and lo! 
we have sherry wine, possessing the true flavor and 
aroma. There are concerns now in France and 
other parts of Europe that make a business of pro- 
pagating the yeasts of various kinds of wines and 
putting them up in hermetically sealed bottles for 
such uses. 

“The yeasts are obtained from the sediments of 
the vats, and to propagate them is exceedingly easy, 
the only difficulty being to separate out and isolate 
those which produce the right sort of flavor and 
aroma. You see, there are an immense number of 
varieties of such vegetable organisms, and the qual- 
ity of the wine depends mainly upon the kind of 
fungi which make the fermentation. Hitherto such 
matters have been left to chance, and hence the 
great difference in the quality of vintages, a given 
vineyard yielding in some years a product of a much 
finer quality than in others. The grapes are the 
same, the processes used are identical, but the 
microscopic fungi that get into the raw grape juice 
vary in kind. 

“For some time past brewers have fully under- 
stood this idea, as it applies to beer, and in their es- 
tablishments nothing is considered quite so impor- 
tant as the preservation and propagation of particu- 
lar species of germs for accomplishing the work of 





fermentation. Only recently have wine-makers ap- 
plied the principle in their business, but the results 
already obtained are wonderful. They may keep 
on hand their own yeasts, or they can buy them 
ready-bottled and guaranteed as to quality, putting 
into each vat of fresh grape-juice the requisite quan- 
tity of the ‘germ culture.’ There can be no doubt 
that the introduction of this method in California 
vineyards will revolutionize the wine-producing in- 
dustry of that State. 

“In this way the fungi may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but it has been found that the best stuff to 
breed them in is simply grape-juice. That is the 
‘culture medium’ used by Jacquemin and other 
great producers of wine-yeasts in Europe. You 
buy the stuff in bottles, as I have said, and put a 
pint of it, perhaps, into each vat of fresh juice from 
the vineyard as soon as possible after the grapes 
have been pressed. Immediately the germs begin 
to multiply, and within a few hours the fact that they 
are hard at work is made evident by symptoms of 
active fermentation. Having got so good a start, 
they literally crowd out all other and less desirable 
kinds of fungi that may get into the must, and de- 
velop at leisure the aroma and flavor most valued in 
the wine.” 


English Feasting in Olden Time............2eeeeeeees New York Evening Post 

The custom of serving certain dishes at particular 
seasons began in England in very early times—such 
as the boar’s head and mince-pies at Christmas; a 
goose at Michaelmas, and a “gammon of bacon” at 
Easter, this last being to mark one’s contempt for 
Judaism. Mince-pies were said to be compounded 
in commemoration of the gold, frankincense and 
myrrh gifts of the Magi to the infant Saviour; and 
the boar’s head is still served with great ceremony 
as the first dish on Christmas day at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

From an account Queen Elizabeth wrote in the 
year 1576, we learn that her diet consisted of “beef, 
mutton, veal, goose, capons, rabbits, lamb, kid, 
herons, pheasants, chickens, pigeons, larks, eggs, 
pastry, wheaten bread, ale, beer, wine, custard and 
fritters.” Her fish dinners she describes as consist- 
ing of “ling, pike, salmon, haddock, whiting, tench, 
carp, sturgeon, eels and perch; also, eggs, cream 
and butter.” 

When an entertainment was given to her, in 1591, 
by the Earl of Herford, the “Sugar-worke” served 
was described as follows: “Her Majesties armes 
in sugar-worke. Many figures of men and women, 
castles, forts, drummers, soldiers of alle sortes, lions, 
unicornes, beares, horses, dogges, apes and manie 
other beastes in sugar-worke; eagles, herons, fal- 
cons, bustardes, quailes, larkes, owles and alle that 
flie ; snakes and frogs and divers wormes ; mermaids 
and whales, dolphins and manie other fishes; also 
grapes, pears, lobsters and crabs, and manie other 
things, alle curiously wroughte in sugar-worke.”’ 
This dessert was served in the gallery in the garden, 
and -was carried by two hundred gentlemen. The 
dishes were all of glass or silver, and a hundred 
torch-bearers lighted the way. 

We are indebted to the Diary of Mr. Samuel 








Pepys for much information respecting the fare of 
a private family in the seventeenth century, as that 
gentleman made minute entries concerning his din- 
ners, which he evidently regarded as among the 
most important affairs of life. January 26, 1659, 
he writes, “Home from my office and found my 
wife had ready a fine dinner, viz.: A dish of mar- 
row-bones, a leg of mutton and a loin of veal, three 
pullets and a dozen larks all in a great dish. Also 
a great tart—a neat’s tongue, a dish of anchovies 
and prawn, and cheese.” In December of that year 
he writes of his wife and himself being alone at din- 
ner, consisting of “a leg of mutton, the sauce of 
which being made sweet, I was angry at it, and so 
ate none.” On December 18, 1660, “Mr. Coventry 
invited himself to dinner, of which I was proud, but 
the dinner being a leg of mutton and two capons, 
they were not done enough, which mightily vext 
me; I made shift to please him, I think, but when 
he was gone I was very angry with my wife and 
people.” 

About the time of Charles I. a curious custom 
observed at the public banquets of the Lord Mayor 
of London was to have a huge dish of custard on 
the table, into which, at a private signal, the City 
Jester or Fool leaped over the heads of the guests, 
who were finely bespattered with the custard. 
Shakespeare thus refers to this when Parolles says, 
“T know not how I have made shift to run into my 
Lord's displeasure,” and Laefu answers, “You have 
made shift to run into it, boots, spurs and all, like 
him that leaped into the custard.” 

The desserts of the eighteenth century seem to 
have equaled in ingenuity those already mentioned. 
For instance, in 1745, after the Jacobite rising in the 
north of Britain, the Prince of Wales had on his 
table a representation of the citadel of Carlisle, in 
sugar, and the guests amused themselves by bom- 
barding it with sugar-plums. Horace Walpole 
writes in 1758: “The Earl and Countess of North- 
umberland have diverted the town with a supper, 
which they intended should make their court to 
my Lady Yarmouth. The dessert represented a 
chase at Herrenhausen, the rear of which was 
brought up by a chaise and six in sugar, containing 
a man with a blue ribbon, and a lady sitting by 
him.” 

The London World gives an account of an enter- 
tainment at Hatfield, a country-seat of the Earl of 
Salisbury, in the year 1787, in the course of which 
it says: “On the centre table was a banner of 
pastry representing the arms of the Salisbury family. 
The top and bottom pieces consisted of the arms of 
the county. On the side tables, the centre pieces 
were ships of war, under full sail ; all made of pastry, 
and so well executed as to excite universal admira- 
tion.” 

At a féte given at Carleton House by the Prince 
Regent in 1811 the tables were so arranged that at 
supper the Prince could see and be seen by all the 
company, which numbered 2,000 guests. His own 
table held 122 persons. A stream of pure water ran 
down the middle of the long centre table from a 
silver fountain at the head, and fell in a mimic cas- 
cade at the bottom. The banks of this rivulet were 
adorned skilfully with moss and flowers. Tiny 
goldfish were seen playing here and there in the 
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clear waters, and the stream was crossed at inter- 
vals by fantastic little bridges. 





SO ih diss .0 vdncccnctsneseaineaieeeee New York Sun 

Charles Ranhofer—Delmonico’s chef, who died 
last October—was a cook by descent. He regarded 
his profession sternly and as one to be acquired by 
long and arduous apprenticeship. Chefs of his type 
are disappearing not only because cooks of the pres- 
ent day refuse to prepare themselves so thoroughly 
for their work, but because opportunities for such 
training no longer exist. 

When a mere boy he served in the pantry, learned 
the mysteries of the wine cellar and was allowed to 
assist unimportantly in the more exacting work in 
the kitchen of his father’s restaurant. This early 
training put the boy so far forward in his duties that 
at the age of twelve his father sent him up to Paris 
to learn the art of pastry making under some of the 
best masters. That was in 1848, and Fleuret of the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, not far from the Rue 
de Luxembourg, was at the height of his fame as a 
baker. So in his kitchens the youthful Ranhofer 
passed the first three years of his life in Paris. He 
had learned so much in that time that he could un- 
dertake the duties of baker-in-chief to Mercier, then 
in the Boulevard du Temple, and he was later pro- 
moted to a wider range of duties when he was en- 
gaged by Malpiece in the Rue de Sausaies. 

These situations were all creditable to the talents 
of a fifteen-year-old boy, but the highest rewards 
for a cook’s services in those days were to be found 
in the private kitchens of the mighty and titled. 
That distinction was soon to come to Ranhofer. 
The great Mollard, chief cook to Prince Henin of 
Alsace, was ready to admit a newcomer into his 
suite. He had to enter as kitchen boy, whatever his 
talents might be, for all who labored under Mollard 
had to follow his will and way. One day he ex- 
plained to his friend Malpiece that there was a va- 
cancy in his and the Prince’s kitchen. It was then 
that Malpiece recommended highly his own young 
chef, especially praising his skill as a pastry cook. 
Mollard engaged him to go immediately to the 
Prince’s chateau at Mongratan near Nogent-le- 
Rotrou. At this time the kitchen boy was only 16 
years old, but professional honors were soon io 
come to him in abundance. Mollard quarreled with 
the Prince over the question of the proper tempera- 
ture for an ortolan paté and left his service forever. 
The kitchen was without a head and Prince Henin 
sought the advice of his entire domestic retinue as 
to the person best able to replace his absent chef. 
The sixteen-year-old kitchen boy suddenly found 
himself elevated to the highest place in the admin- 
istration of the princely kitchen as the resuit of this 
council. He remained in Prince Henin’s employ 
for several years and then went back to Paris, as he 
was anxious for a larger field than the kitchen of a 
country chateau offered. 

For two years in the capital he was the associate 
of the famous Benois, who cooked in his own estab- 
lishments great dinners for the wealthy and sent 
them in wagons guarded by white-capped kitchen 
boys at the time set, or else moved his whole force 
into the private kitchen and there cooked special 
dinners for those who could not regularly afford the 
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services of such a “cordon bleu” all the time. After 
that Ranhofer went into the establishment of the 
Duke de Noailles and later left him for the million- 
aire Baron de Rothschild, who could pay more than 
a Duke for the chief of his kitchen. In 1856 he 
came to this country. He worked in Washington 
for Mr. Duvernois, a compatriot, and it was there 
that he had the opportunity to serve banquets to 
many men distinguished in American political life. 
In 1862 he first went into the employ of the Del- 
monico family. Then the restaurant was at Four- 
teenth street and Fifth avenue. From that time, 
with the exception of two years spent in Europe, 
Ranhofer was continuously in charge of the Del- 
monico kitchen in the uptown establishment. Until 
a few years ago he spent the entire day in the kitch- 
ens of the restaurant. Later it was his custom to go 
there at 10 o’clock, remain until 1, and then return- 
ing at 4, stay until after the dinner was served. It 
was his duty to give all orders for the preparation 
of dinner, superintend the marketing, decide on the 
price a dish was to cost and arrange all menus for 
special dinners. He had an assistant staff of forty- 
two persons, so his duties were largely advisory. 
He was the absolute ruler in the kitchen, and from 
his word there was no appeal. An assistant chef 
helped him, and he had also a pantry chef, four 
men for the soups and sauces, three for the roasts 
and broiled meats and three for the entremet. 
There were also eight men under him to cut meat 
and fowls, to look after game and cold pieces, and 
others who looked after pastries, fancy ices, table 
decorations and other details of the daily service. 

A few years ago Ranhofer published a cook book 
called “The Epicurean,” in which many of his most 
famous receipts were contained. 


PIR, vctcdcenssscves TROT IOSR GRIN New York World 

One of the greatest wits and wags yet produced 
by this country was once requested by an editor to 
write a good article on milk. He replied by return 
mail: “The best article on milk I can think of is 
cream. What more do you want?” In the same 
fashion it may be said of cheese that the best article 
on cheese is mould, or chemical corruption. In 
truth, cheese owes its value to degeneration and the 
presence of bacterial life. In a word, cheese is the 
glorification of decay. The history of cheese may 
be considered as condensing the whole pastoral 
poetry of the Aryan race. The mild and gentle 
cow, sacred still among the Aryans of India, doubt- 
less by reason of her gentleness in the family econ- 
omy, fell especially to the charge of the women. 
Our very language proves this. Our word daugh- 
ter comes from the Sanscrit duhitar, meaning the 
milker, from the verb duo, to milk. Dug, for teat, 
is doubtless from the same. 

Cheese-making has been a feminine profession 
from the start, and 6n some English farms to this 
very day the money coming from the sale of the 
cheeses is considered as the special perquisite, pin- 
money, of the wife. England has long been famous 
for the quantity and quality of its cheeses. Amer- 
ica, in a wholesale way, is destroying all the tradi- 
tions of cheese. Yet, though America makes 
cheese by the mountain-load every year, there are 
not, as in England, France and Italy, any localities 
famous for special brands. The reason is not far 
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to seek. Our cheese factories collect the milk of 
various areas, having different soils and peculiari- 
ties of pasturage, and mix them, striking thus an 
average, eatable indeed, but lacking character. It 
has been proved that the quality depends on the 
pasturage. Cows, dairy-maids and special methods 
of making have been taken from Cheshire to an- 
other part of England, and the result was a product 
very different from the famous Cheshire cheese. 
Cheddar, too, which comes from a vale in Somerset, 
where the famous Sydney Smith was born, has a 
flavor like his pungent blend of wit and humor, for 
which there is no chemical counterfeit. It smacks 
of the soil; it breathes of the pasture. 

Brie comes from a small district near Paris and 
is a cream cheese of unrivaled delicacy, but not easy 
to keep during warm weather. Camembert, a 
cheese very similar, though coarser in flavor, which 
is made in a large area in Normandie, has been 
steadily pushing into favor. It is just half as ex- 
pensive, and restaurateurs can afford to give double 
portions of it. Hence your infatuated table d’héte 
diner, who always wants quantity rather than qual- 
ity, votes for Camembert. Pont l’Evéque comes 
from Normandie. It is not, as some might sup- 
pose, merely a Camembert gone dry, but is inten- 
tionally made more solid and milder in taste, and is 
10 per cent. more costly. Port du Salut is another 
cheese of the same order, but superior in flavor to 
all except true Brie. It costs about the same as 
srie,and it may take rank over that,as that has done 
over Roquefort, and as Roquefort did over Swiss, 
which was the first foreign cheese that ever really 
had a hold on the affections of the American 
stomach. The making of Port du Salut is a pro- 
found secret, the property of the monks of the 
Abbey of Bric-a-brac, in France, and the pious 
gourmet might be forgiven for believing that over 
every cheese a benediction had been said. But in 
spite of its wholesomeness it has not yet caught on 
in New York. Only one house imports it, which 
fact is a pretty good proof that it is still not cheese, 
but caviare to the multitude. Roquefort, though 
its price yet is high, is a richer cheese, more fond 
of lingering on the breath than the others. It is 
made of goats’ milk, and the chiaro-oscuro effects 
in it are caused, not by rusting it with insertions of 
wire, but by dropping into it some handfuls of 
peasant bread. Roquefort, therefore, is a dairy made 
concoction of bread and cheese. Gorgonzola, an- 
other novel cheese in this country, not French, but 
Italian, is more expensive than Roquefort, though 
its base is the.same, namely, the milk of that gay 
and festive animal who has made so many Ameri- 
can humorists—the picturesque and venerabie goat. 
This cheese comes from the Milanese district of 
Italy, retains its aristocratic richness unspoiled by 
the democratic climate of America, and is a good 
cheese to swear by. Wherein it differs from Lim- 
burger—a good one to swear at. Some cheeses, 
like Roquefort and Gorgonzola, require two or 
three years to ripen for the taste of experts. Some 
cheeses attain a great age. Parmesan, another Ital- 
ian or Sicilian variety, has been kept a hundred and 
fifty years and found still delicious and full of life 
and power. Neufchatel is a French cheese, not a 
Swiss, as many fancy from the name. 
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INA MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





When the Cows Come Home........... O&M ccesoved Chicago Times-Herald RS ID, ccnccasscneussesden Metg LOG. 000 ccccceceovessecs Exchange 


“Clink, clink, cling-clink, a-clinkety-clink’— 
Through the ragged brush of the pasture path, 
And the “old boss” stops at the brook to drink, 
And tosses her head with a jest of wrath. 
With hooves sunk deep in the brook’s black loam, 
And muzzle deep in the lazy stream, 
She waits for the laggard herd to come, 
With ears that droop and eyes that dream. 
Her sleek sides bulge with contentedness 
And her udders drip with an overflow 
That blotches with white the watercress 
That sags with the current, to and fro. 


The eddies whirl where her long tail flings 

Its tufted end with a listless toss, 
And the gurgling water swings and sings 

Like whirling wings in the brookside moss. 
As the water clears of its muddy rile 

And the old boss drinks, with nostrils flared, 
The dusk, slow stealing, mile on mile, 

Grows dark where the deep woods stand ensnared 
On the east horizon’s farthest rim, 

And out of the twilight’s hazy height, 
Where the Dog Star loiters, white and dim, 

A drifting swallow pipes good-night. 


Then, drowsily, with a soul-deep breath, 
The old boss raises her head and sighs, 
And, bright as a sword from its guarding sheath, 
The sunset gleams in her glowing eyes. 
It turns the bell at her throat to gold 
And silvers the red of her silken coat, 
And the tell-tale leaves of the year grown old 
Turn pale in the pools where they lie afloat. 
Out of the silence, shrill and high, 
A voice of the farmyard quavers through: 
“Come, boss! come, boss! come; boss!”’ its cry, 
And the old boss softly answers, “Moo!” 


Only the call of the cow—that’s all; 
Only a wistful moo, and yet 

It seems that I heard my childhood call— 
And the dusk is here and my eyes are wet. 


PE adicnsecctencsd Sarah K. Bolton,........seceees Christian Advocate 


The smallest bark on life’s tumultuous ocean 
Will leave a track behind for evermore; 
The lightest wave of influence, once in motion, 
Extends and widens to the eternal shore. 
We should be wary then, who go before 
A myriad yet to be, and we should take 
Our bearing carefully, where breakers roar 
And fearful tempests gather: one mistake 
May wreck unnumbered barks that follow in our wake. 


A Western Scene.........- Richard Burton,.......... New England Magazine 


The land puts on a haggard look; 
For branchless boles of trees uprise 
In straggling groups, in tragic wise, 

Black, weather beaten, God-forsook. 


Upon the plain, in high relief 
Against wide heaven, you may see 
Them flaunt spectacular misery, 

Stamping a summer scene with grief. 


Yet somewhile in the long ago 
Blossomed and bloomed an Eden-show 
Of beauty here,—where now is this 

Bleak picture of a wilderness. 


I have been to the funeral of all my hopes, 
And interred them one by one; 

Not a word was said, not a tear was shed, 
When the mournful task was done. 


Slowly and sadly I turned me round, 
And sought my silent room, 

And there alone, by the cold heartstone, 
I wooed the midnight gloom. 


The dying embers on the hearth 
Gave out their flickering light, 

As if to say, “This is the way 
Thy life shall close in night.” 


And as the evening’s deepening shade 
Lowered above my brow, 

I wept o’er days when manhood’s rays 
Were brighter far than now. 


I wept aloud in anguish sore 
O’er the blight of prospects fair, 
While demons laughed and eager quaffed 
My tears like nectar rare. 


Through hell’s red halls an echo rang, 
An echo loud and long, 

As in the bowl I plunged my soul, 
In the night of madness strong. 


But here within the sparkling glass 
I knew the cause to lie; 

This all men own from zone to zone, 
Yet millions drink and die. 


GOD Gl i iknkbdscidscssbhsistinsenmerrimisssoronscoul Troy Times 


They say if our beloved dead 
Should seek the old familiar place, 
Some stranger would be there instead, 
And they would find no welcome face. 


I cannot tell how it might be 
In other homes—but this I know: 
Could my lost darling come to me, 
That she would never find it so. 


Ofttimes the flowers have come and gone, 
Ofttimes the winter winds have blown, 
The while her peaceful rest went on, 
And I have learned to live alone; 


Have slowly learned from day to day 
In all life’s tasks to bear my part; 

But whether grave, or whether gay, 
I hide her memory in my heart. 


Fond, faithful love has blest my way, 

And friends are round me true and tried; 
They have their place—but her’s to-day 

Is empty as the day she died. 


How would I spring with bated breath, 
And joy too deep for word or sign, 
To take my darling home from death, 
And once again to call her mine! 


I dare not dream—the blissful dream, 
It fills my heart with wild unrest; 

Where yonder cold white marbles gleam, 
She still must slumber—God knows best. 


But this I know, that those who say 
Our best beloved would find no place 
Have never hungered every day— 
Through years and years—for one sweet face. 
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A Plea for Stupidity....... sveseeees James Huneker,.......60.0000+ Criterion 

The white and yellow races are developing their 
cerebral areas, and the head and face suffer in con- 
sequence. When a man or woman has brains, 
farewell to the outer harmonies of surface, farewell 
to wafurrowed symmetry, to the eloquent oval, to 
the lofty bridged nose, the mouth bowed like Cu- 
pid’s, ears tiny and forehead unwrinkled. Thoughi 
kills, eats, destroys and effaces beauty; thought 
feeds upon itself, and, like a worm, burrows from 
involute and secret places to the mask of humanity 
and disfigures it with sharp lines, great splotches 
of tense nerve and muscle, folds under the eyes, 
millions of criss-crossings about brow and mouth, 
and over the map of the features are hovering 
shadows, mezzo-tintings of envy and jealousy, and 
dull etchings of pain and care. Thought and his 
foster-sister, Feeling, do all this. 

To be beautiful is to be brainless, and consider 
the charm of stupidity. Not to think is to econo- 
mize enormously in the friction of the humian ma- 
chine. Sixty-nine out of the seventy millions of 
this land do their own thinking, hence the universal 
ugliness. And this, too, despite such thought-sav- 
ing devices as books, newspapers, women and 
churches. By resolutely putting aside the tempter 
Thought, by firmly crying aloud “Retro Me” to all 
forms of emotion, beauty can be conserved. For 
centuries women have been the guardians of plastic 
beauty. They refused to develop the irritating 
stuff in their cerebrum, and therefore to them was 
given grace, sweetness and beauty. But the Devil 
of Equality got their ear and whispered in it all sorts 
of fine things about “characteristic expression,” “in- 
teresting profile,” “the future of the sex,” and they 
succumbed. One trembles to think of what women 
will be in the twenty-fifth century. Stephane Mal- 
larmé once wrote a cryptic and exquisite prose 
poem. He called it “The Future Phenomenon.” 
In it, as in a clouded vision, men and women strug- 
gled to see the great Prize of the Showman. It was 
a woman, a glorious specimen, a solitary survival of 
a race primeval, with glorious hair and skin of 
ivory. Bald-headed pigmies, male and female, 
black, repulsive and toothless, gazed at this dream 
of a splendid Past. They were big and hairless 
headed, and they knew all things, but physical 
beauty was a stranger to them, so they fell upon 
their intellectual marrow bones and worshipped. 
The parable hath its significance. 





Age-Limit of Usefuiness......... William B. Chisholm......... Home Journal 

One of the most trying and dispiriting features of 
our latter-day civilization in business is what I 
might call the age-limit of usefulness—the disposi- 
tion of employers to put young men to the front, 
and retain only those of a certain age who, through 
superior business capacity, have made their ser- 
vices almost indispensable. The spirit of the age 
is blamed for this—as if advancing years were in 
themselves a distinct disgrace, and as if the time 
when a man’s family responsibilities grow heaviest 
is the favorite time for throwing him on the street. 

In a recent sketch of observation in London, un- 
der the caption, “No Chance Beyond Forty,” a 








melancholy picture is drawn of the disadvantages 
under which the majority of men labor as they 
grow older, in the line of clerkships and the like, 
and the conclusion is that, “in order to live, it is 


necessary to be a bit of genius.” To this opinion I 
would most cheerfully subscribe ; for it is a perilous 
business to enter upon a life of work, merely ex- 
pecting others to provide the work and find the 
pay, without picking up enough of original capacity 
to be able, if need be, to cast about for oneself 
it may be to become one’s own employer. There 
are a vast number of offices and places of business 
in New York, for instance, in which the volume of 
the business seems large compared with the num- 
ber of men actually in charge of it. Men coming 
fresh from the country and glancing at the impos- 
ing signs, representing so much that is familiar to 
them in their reading, cannot understand how a few 
thoroughly trained and alert men can easily com- 
pass a business which is really widespread, but 
which, with rigid system, is successfully performed 
by a moderate roster of officials. The distribution 
of work is a subject of not a little anxiety to trained 
business heads. Men find their way into certain 
situations early in life, and become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the work expected ; and, as the business 
grows, they are supposed to grow with it. Em- 
ployers have a reasonable dread of having to break 
in new hands, and the man who is in is likely to stay 
in as long as he pays diligent attention to his daily 
work. When, from any cause, an elderly man finds 
himself out of work, and wanders among these 
various places of business in quest thereof, he is at 
an obvious disadvantage. He may find a number 
of men much younger than himself, and may groan 
in spirit at the thought of the comparative unkind- 
ness of the world to old men; but perhaps he does 
not stop to reflect that many of these younger men 
have themselves served a long apprenticeship. He 
surely cannot expect that, because he needs bread, 
one of these, who also needs bread, and who, more- 
over, fits into his place, shall be made to make room 
for him. In this respect business is not unkind or 
cold-hearted, but simply regulated by the law of 
demand and supply. 

I feel most deeply for the stranded barks on the 
shore of life. I dislike talk of the age limit, and 
sneers at the men who have failed. Much of this 
talk is cold and cruel. At the same time, I believe 
in enforcing stern lessons of self-reliance upon the 
young, that they may know where they stand now, 
and where they are likely to stand in a score of years 
unless, along with the faithful performance of mere 
routine salaried tasks, they also cultivate the habit 
of watching for business chances, of turning up 
things on their own account. The man who trades 
on the street is safer than the scholar who is satis- 
fied with a salaried post because he loves to spend 
his evenings in dreaming. A man must feel a per- 
sonal interest in the “elusive dollar”—the true com- 
mercialism which is forever on the lookout for an 
opportunity to pick up something. The canvasser, 
the money-getter, is always one of the foremost 
men in every office, for, whether the particular of- 
fice can get along without him or not, he can get 
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along without that particular office, because he has 
the training which every office needs. Take his 
work away from him, and he will be “hustling 
around” in an hour or two for some other “job,” 
whereas the contemplative and idealistic man, in 
such an emergency, would moan over the cruelty 
and severity of the world. And these very money- 
getting men are those who, like old wine, improve 
with age. Their evening does not come at forty, 
or even fifty. They have enough left of strength 
and push to carry them frequently to a much riper 


age. 


Boston Herald 


Laughing at Oneself. 


Men in plenty are to be found who will forgive 
wrong, insult, and even personal violence, but few 
who ever forgive ridicule. To be made a laughing 
stock to others, somehow, cuts deeper to the quick 
than to be convicted of lying and stealing; just as 
picking a pocket or robbing a hen roost seems to set 
one in a more contemptible light than raiding a 
bank. Men are mightily given to taking them- 
selves very seriously, and want to have others take 
them so. They pride themselves on their dignity, 
and, if convicted at all, prefer to be convicted on 
the evidence of blood stains, instead of chicken 
feathers, on their coat sleeves. Thence it is that 
the way in which a man stands ridicule is so search- 
ing a test of character. Not without reason has it 
been said : 
the truth that has gone through the fire of this 
martyrdom, and come out so triumphant as to turn 
the laugh on the laughers themselves, as the real 
fools, is thenceforth impregnable. Therefore, one 
of the first lessons a sensible parent will insist on 
with his children will be that of courage to laugh at 
themselves, and to join merrily in with the laughter 
of others at their expense. Indeed, a more awfully 
serious subject of contemplation is nowhere to be 
encountered than that of a family from which the 
saving grace of ridicule is banished. Poor little 
orphans! “Spare the rod, and spoil the child,’ may 
be superannuated as a maxim. But: “Spare ridi- 
cule, and spoil the child,” will never be superanu- 
ated. Like as with Cleopatra, “Age cannot wither, 
nor custom stale, its infinite variety’ of application 
to grammar, neatness, manners, obedience and rev- 
erence. Nothing so takes the nonsense out of a 
child as timely ridicule; nothing makes him so 
brave and sensible as seeing the justice of it, and 
joining in with the laugh against himself. “He that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changes not,” may be 
a very heroic character ; but the boy who has made 
a fool of himself, and, without conceit or silly vanity, 
can see the fool’s cap put on his own head and laugh 
at himself in the mirror on his own bureau, is a yet 
greater hero. Legion is the number of children 
who have gone to the bad through the fear of being 
laughed at for doing right. 


The Have-Beens Harper's Bazar 


Not long ago a woman who had once enjoyed 
Fortune’s fairest favors smilingly said to a friend 
whose losses were of a later date, “You and I both 
belong to the have-beens now.” The classification 
was acknowledged in the same cheery spirit, and 
there followed a little confidential interchange of 
the reminiscences which are so precious to those 


“Ridicule is the final test of truth,” for” 
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“who have looked on better days’—recollections 
which neither could ever talk over in general so- 
ciety, as they have the proper pride which ab- 
stains from posing as victims of undeserved mis- 
fortune. 

The light words were destined not to be forgot- 
ten, however, for that happening—or is it a work- 
ing of the law of coincidences ?—which every one 
must have remarked, and which causes a subject 
once discussed to appear and reappear with singular 
persistency, kept the have-beens well in view. Life 
is unfortunately but too full of them, and as they 
came under notice it was remarked that they wore 
their “rue with a difference,” some finding it a ver- 
itable herb of grace, while others were weighed 
down with the bitter leaves, or tried to carry off 
their troubles with a hard defiance which forbade 
the manifestation of even the most delicate sympa- 
thy. From the pages of grave books the have- 
beens looked out; lighter literature was full of 
them ; talk eddied about their losses and privations, 
and the past tense seemed all-persuasive, while ad- 
vice as to making the best of altered conditions was 
in the very air. Finally the have-beens were found 
grouped in the following collection of aphorisms, 
copied from a French album into the columns of a 
daily newspaper : 

“There is a thing sadder than being poor—it is to have 
been rich; 

Sadder than being plain—to have been pretty; 

Sadder than being scorned—to have been loved; 

And sadder than being unknown—to be forgotten.” 


These pithy lines have such an assumption of in- 
disputable wisdom that one is naturally, if some- 
what perversely, aroused to question their conclu- 
sions and to find something to say in opposition. 
Were it possible to choose one’s lot, would any 
thoughtful, courageous nature deliberately prefer 
“life’s mere arithmetic and prose,” taking p!ainness 
and poverty, scorn and indifference, for one’s por- 
tion, simply to avoid the keen pain which follows 
the withdrawal of the greater blessings? And, on 
the other hand, how can any one judge of the feel- 
ings of those who are always deprived of the good 
things of life, of its charm and its sweetness, and 
who may long with never-ceasing desire ior the 
ease, the beauty, the love and the fame which are 
forever withheld ? 

The have-beens are indeed to be pitied, but not 
so much as those who “might have been,” those 
who have never tasted the sweets of life nor known 
its brighter hours. The aphorisms are fallacies ; 
the great poet is right: 

“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Madame Récamier courageously noted the fading 
of her peerless beauty when she saw that the chim- 
ney-sweeps no longer turned to look at her. “They 
cannot say but that I had the crown,” said Scott, 
in old age. 

When the world is full of shadows the have-beens 
can think of their lost sunshine, and remember that 
they too lived in Arcadia. They can honestly feel 
and say: 

“Often glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore.” 
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Goethe’s famous interpretation of that cheap 
proverb, “No man is a hero to his valet,” is so fa- 
miliar that it is almost safe to take it for granted 
that every one knows it; but the truth in that inter- 
pretation is so profound that like all other great 
commonplaces, it ought to have endless repetition. 
No man is a hero to his valet, said Goethe, because 
it takes a hero to recognize a hero. In other words, 
the man with the spirit of a valet finds the valet in 
all his associates ; the man with the spirit of a hero 
finds a touch of heroism in his fellows. Most of 
the judgments of men and women which are uttered 
in conversation are worthless as estimates of char- 
acter; their only value lies in the light which they 
throw upon the temper and point of view of the 
would-be judges. The wise man never accepts the 
judgment of other people about his fellows, except 
in those very rare cases in which he finds a man or 
woman of distinctly judicial temper directed by 
large intelligence. The wrongs inflicted by inade- 
quate and misleading judgments are frightful when 
one stops to think of them. In every community 
there are men and women who are totally misun- 
derstood by their neighbors because some energetic 
and voluble person has formed and conveyed to the 
community a misleading impression in regard to 
them. When one remembers how the estimate of 
a character affixes itself to that character and be- 
comes accepted as a standard judgment, it is amaz- 
ing with what carelessness such opinions are ex- 
pressed. The lack of care on the part of some 
people in passing judgment upon their fellows is so 
great that it amounts practically to unscrupulous- 
ness. No one should ever express an opinion 
about another unless he is willing to put his name 
to it, and to have it accepted by the community as 
a final judgment based upon full knowledge of all 
the facts. If voluble men and women would take 
this attitude, the easy-going judgments which pass 
current in familiar conversation would cease to be. 

It is well to remember also that a man not only 
stands in a position of the greatest responsibility to 
his neighbor when he passes judgment upon him, 
but that he also reveals his own spirit.and his own 
standards to any one who is keen enough to detect 
them. A man whose judgments are generous must 
have a certain generosity of nature; a man who 
finds the world full of mean people is himself a 
mean soul. 


Oe Be oir cccccccvecscscesdedobvescsoesesoce The Independent 

The old saying, “Money saved is money made,” 
like most other bits of alliterated wisdom, does not 
tell the whole story; for “Money made is money 
saved” can be relied upon just as safely in the pur- 
suit of wealth. The man who, while desperately 
trying to keep a dollar, lets slip the opportunity of 
making five dollars, will not find his ledger balance 
very satisfactory. 
be separated in any adequate reckoning of economy. 
Eliminate one from the problem of life and you take 
away the best measure by which the other must be 
appreciated. Wisdom never is satisfied without 
equilibrium,and the moment that the bulk of gain so 
preponderates over the expense that the accumula- 
tion represents a denial of some happiness, folly be- 
gins. 


MINIATURE ESSAYS ON LIFE 


Making and spending are not to 





There is probably no greater or more universally 
indulged error of the human imagination than that 
which bases the highest contentment upon the pos- 
session of an unlimited amount of money and un- 
limited leisure in which to spend it. We all pursue 
this cheating fancy, even while frankly acknowledg- 
ing its subtile and delusive nature. The tramp 
shakes his fist at the rich man’s house with anarchial 
fury only because the accumulation of wealth is, he 
thinks, in the wrong fellow’s pocket. Most of us 
are tramps at heart. That is, we fancy that if we 
could have the rich man’s money we surely could 
enjoy it better and more than he does. What we 
overlook in the problem of happiness as connected 
with the possession of money is the inevitable influ- 
ence of a practically absolute independence. 

When a man is free he does as he pleases ; what 
he wants he gets. And as we are all creatures of 
pursuit, never wholly content with the thing in 
hand, always curious to peep over the next horizon 
line, we must move in the direction of least resist- 
ance. The very fact that wealth is an object of uni- 
versal desire indicates a natural trend of the human 
imagination stronger than almost every other. 
What wonder, then, that when a man begins to 
gather and store money the mere desire te gather 
and store grows upon him apace with his swelling 
treasure? 

“But,” says the onlooking Mr. Empty-pocket, “if 
I had a hundred thousand dollars I’d invest it safely 
and live joyously upon the income. What would 
I want to toil and worry for? Enough is enough.” 
He of the vacant purse cannot realize that the man 
with a hundred thousand dollars is looking at the 
millionaire with eyes of flaming envy. Moreover, 
the pursuit of money, like every other hot chase, 
has its joy-giving excitement. Why shall the hag- 
gard artist, wearing out brain and body to color a 
canvas or fill a book, sneer at him who does the 
same to fill coffers and cover the earth with a net- 
work of railroads? Take your wild-eyed nihilist 
out of the slums, bear him to the top of a high 
mountain and show him the gold-sources of the 
earth with the clue to their opening, and how long 
will he be in joining the ranks of those whuw are in 
favor of law and order and the adequate protection 
of wealth? 

Of course, there is a legitimate equilibrium. It 
if not a question whether an individual has the 
right to hoard money for the mere sake of having 
it. The question is, where does true happiness en- 
ter and settle itself? It would seem that gaining 
money for the pleasure that the consciousness of 
gain brings is just as permissible as spending 
money for the pleasure that mere spending can af- 
ford. Even from an ethical point of view, there 
would appear as great danger to manners and 
morals in spending money, as the chief business of 
life, as there would be in devoting one’s whole 
earthly existence to making money and hoarding it. 

Making money is a pleasure, and spending it is 
a pleasure ; the two when properly correlated afford 
the highest comfort of civilized life, provided always 
that a healthy judgment is in control of the opera- 
tion. Money honestly made and honestly spent is 
as nearly the root of all physical comfort as money 
dishonestly made and dishonestly spent is the root 
of all evil. 
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The Tziganes of Hungary Home Journal 


Among the many races which make up the popu- 
lation of that heterogeneous geographical expres- 
sion termed the Austro-Hungarian empire, certain- 
lv the most interesting are those curious people 
called Tziganes in Hungary, Bohemians in France, 
and gypsies in England and the United States. 
Hungary is the home of the Tziganes, in so far as 
they have any home. In all other European coun- 
tries they were persecuted for centuries as being 
emissaries of the Evil One and enemies of Christi- 
anity, but Hungary took pity on them, and treated 
the wanderers like lost children. ‘There are now 
about 150,000 of these Tziganes in Hungary. 

One of the favorite abodes of these strange peo- 
ple is near the frontier of Croatia. It is there that 
the typical Tziganes may best be seen. ‘Their 
“camps” are always set up at some distance from 
the nearest town or village; often in close proxim- 
ity to some forest. The Tzigane huts—for they are 
nothing more—consist of a single room, unless the 
owner is extremely well-to-do, and are generally 
devoid of furniture. The Tziganes eat and sleep 
on the bare boards. At all times of the day there 
is a smouldering fire in the hut, over which hangs 
a sandstone pot, for the Tzigane has no fixed hour 
for his meals, but eats whenever he feels hungry. 
The ordinary bill of fare consists of potatoes, stews, 
milk and lard. On festive occasions, such tit-bits 
are indulged in as hedge-hogs, foxes and squirrels. 
Cats are considered by the Tziganes a princely diet ; 
and they train dogs to hunt hedgehogs and foxes. 

Tzigane women, as a rule, go about half naked, 
the young girls wearing nothing but a small apron, 
excepting when they go to the neighboring town. 

’The men wear but little clothing, and until the 
time of their marriage (between twelve and fifteen 
vears of age) they also go about almost naked. 
After marriage, however, they attire themselves in 
the gaudy Hungarian national costume, of which 
they are very proud. Cast-off garments of some 
Magyar nobleman they particularly prize, and when 
they are able to obtain a bright red coat their satis- 
faction is complete. The Tziganes have a horror 
of work of restraint of any kind. Even those who 
have a fixed residence like to roam about, when 
they feel so inclined. So strong is this wandering 
instinct with them, that they have no word in their 
language to signify “remain.” Most of the trades 
they adopt are. suitable for a nomadic life. They 
are either horse dealers, blacksmiths, sheep-shear- 
ers, or, and above all, beggars. It is quite impossi- 
ble to take a country drive through some provinces 
of Hungary without coming across a band of Tzi- 
ganes, some ohe of whom will surely follow a car- 
riage for half an hour or more until he has received 
a coin. The Tziganes have given themselves the 
nickname of “poor men,” and the habit of begging 
is so thoroughly rooted in them that even weil-to-do 
members of their race, whom one occasionally 
meets in Budapest, driving pure-blooded horses 
and wearing costly jewels, cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of asking for money. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
restrain the vagabond propensities of the Tziganes. 


The Emperor Joseph II. once tried to compel them 
to have a fixed residence and allotted them land, 
distributed agricultural implements among them 
and ordered them to cultivate their acres. but, in- 
stead of taking up their residence in the comforta- 
ble homes they had been presented with, the Tzi- 
ganes turned the houses into stables for their horses 
and cows, and set up tents near by for their own 
use. To prevent the corn, given them for seed, 
from sprouting, they boiled it. But the emperor 
was not discouraged. He abolished the Tzigane 
language, as he had already done away with the 
Magyar language; did away with the very name of 
Tzigane ; and finally took their children from them 
to be educated by German and Hungarian farmers, 
who were to bring them up according to a strict 
code of discipline. But the little Tziganes grew up 
with ali the instincts of their race, and at the first 
opportunity escaped and rejoined their parents. 

A few years ago, a Tzigane who had been 
adopted as a child in an Austrian family, entered 
the army and rose to the rank of captain. One 
day, without any warning, he disappeared, and six 
months later he was found among a band of wan- 
dering Tziganes. Liszt, the great pianist, once 
tried to tame a young Tzigane. He took the boy 
to Paris, gave him teachers, and tried to bring him 
up in a conventional manner; but the effort was 
useless, and the young Bohemian had to be sent 
back to his native land. There are a few exceptions 
which prove the rule, for in Transylvania some 
peasants are Tziganes, and enjoy a well-deserved 
reputation for thrift and intelligence. Others in 
rransylvania have become wood-carvers, masons 
and dentists. 
Human Storks Pearson's Magazine 

Some twenty years ago you might have seen at 
Bordeaux on market days strange crowds of vil- 
lagers arriving on their stilts from distant hamlets, 
heavy-laden with sacks and baskets, but now the 
sight would cause almost as much sensation there 
as it might in one of our own towns. The only 
stilt-walkers I have ever seen in Bordeaux were 
great mannikins, prancing about among the crowd 
on gigantic stilts at the autumn fair to the joy of 
small children, but these were merely professional 
acrobats. 

Near Lake Cazaux, however, where much of the 
land is yet unreclaimed and marshy, the peasants 
cling to this mode of locomotion, and we may stil! 
see the shepherd guarding his flock on stilts. 

In the neighborhood of Arcachon there are stilts 
to be found in the cottages, and small boys, with 
the prospect of a few sous in view, will gaily buckle 
them on and perform various tricks for your edifi- 
cation. ‘There is some difficulty about putting on 
the stilts, and they will not be hurried over it. The 
shepherd starting from home will often mount on 
the windowsill for the purpose. In the fields he 
sits on the ground to tie them on, and then rises 
with the help of a long stick. 

The Landes of Gascony, once endless plains cov- 
ered with brushwood and undergrowth, were 
blessed with a soil so impenetrable that it never ab- 
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sorbed the rain, and even after a slight shower the 
hollows would be transformed into marshes. There 
were no roads or sheep-paths of any kind, and the 
cottages, or rather the huts, of the shepherds and 
small farmers were dotted about so far from each 
other in the swamps, that the “long legs” were an 
absolute necessity. 

Now the Landes, for centuries regarded as a 
hopeless waste, unprofitable and unhealthy, have 
been for the most part reclaimed and drained. 
Forests of pines have been planted, and, instead of 
being still unhealthy, some parts of the district, such 
as Arcachon, have even become health resorts. 
Thus the strange old stilts are fast vanishing, for 
they have lost their “raison d’étre.” 

The stilts are usually about six feet or seven feet 
high, and about five feet from the ground there is a 
rest to support the foot, provided with a stirrup and 
a strong strap ; higher up a band of leather holds the 
top of the stilt firmly to the leg somewhat below 
the knee. 

Some stilts are much higher than these, especially 
for fancy-walking and tricks, and the man mounted 
on them is gifted with veritable seven-leagued boots, 
for he can cover the ground at a truly prodigious 
pace—often as much as eight or ten miles an hour. 
The lower end of the stilt, which touches the 
ground, is usually capped with a sheep bone to 
strengthen it. 

The gaunt old shepherds, frequently accompanied 
by their wives, children, and even grandchildren, 
mounted on diminutive stilts, are clad in shaggy, 
sleeveless, sheepskin coats and gaiters. They wear 
the “béret,”’ a kind of tam-o’-shanter, and in the old 
days were armed with a gun to protect their flocks. 
The old women wear the quaintest bonnets, which 
more resemble an inverted coal-scuttle than any- 
thing else it has been my lot to see, and their old 
brown faces are creased and puckered by a thou- 
sand lines and wrinkles. 

From his coign of vantage the shepherd can over- 
look his flock and see that the sheep do not get 
into mischief. He provides himself with a long 
stick, which serves him as a crook, and when he 
wishes to rest, he uses it to form a tripod, and, with 
the addition of a piece of board, makes himself a 
seat on which he sits placidly knitting and watching 
his flock like any old crone. Not only does the 


shepherd pick his way through the marshland on ~ 


stilts, the cow-herd also follows his kine thus 
mounted. 

In remote parts, the rural postman. still goes his 
rounds on stilts, and can thus do long distances in 
a short space of time. In places where the ground 
is still uncultivated and swampy, and the cottages 
of the woodmen, charcoal-burners and “résiners” 
are scattered far apart without any kind of road be- 
tween them, he would be lost without his stilts. 
Mounted thus, he is as independent of brooks, 
marshes and hedges as a bird, and can miake his 
way as straight as the proverbial crow. 

In the Middle Ages and down to the beginning 
of this century, stilts were much used, not only in 
the southwest of France, but also in Belgium. At 
Namur, fights on stilts used frequently to take place 
on great occasions, and whenever a sovereign or 
foreign prince visited the city a battle would be got 


up in his honor. At the end of the seventeenth 
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century these fights were forbidden by the magis- 
trate of Namur on account of the danger, but the 
order was disregarded and there are records of 
fights when Bonaparte occupied the city and even 
as late as 1814 in the presence of the Prince of 
Orange. 

A few years ago there was serious talk of intro- 
ducing a stilt corps into the French army. One of 
their duties would have been to go before the in- 
fantry to clear the way, and they would have been 
useful for telegraph service, as the wires could be 
adjusted in a far shorter time by men on high stilts 
than with a ladder. 

Sylvain Dornon, of Arcachon, did a famous jour- 
ney some few years ago from Paris to St. Peters- 
burg on stilts, and since then the Russian military 
authorities have been training their soldiers to walk 
on stilts. 

It will be strange if this essentially French cus- 
tom should die out of France and be adopted by 
foreigners ; and stranger still, if, in this age of in- 
genious invention, it should be found worth while 
to go back to so antiquated and simple a method 
of locomotion. 

In any case, if only as a sport, stilt-walking de- 
serves to be revived. It is not more difficult to 
learn than bicycling, and is at the same time more 
original and more amusing. 


The Floor of the Sea...........00. ee London Spectator 


To thread the cool intricacies of the ‘‘still vext 
Bermoothes” at their basements and seek out the 
caves where the sea-monsters dwell who never saw 
the light of day, to wander at will among the wind- 
ings of that strange maze of reefs that cramp up the 
outpouring of the beneficent Gulf Stream and make 
it issue from its source with that turbulent energy 
that carries it, laden with blessings, to our shores; 
what a pilgrimage that would be! Imagine the ° 
vision of that great chain of islands which we call 
the West Indies soaring up from the vast plain 
6,000 feet below, with all the diversity of form and 
color belonging to the lovely homes of the coral in- 
sects, who build ceaselessly for themselves, yet all 
unconsciously rear stable abodes for mankind. 

It would be an awful country to view, this sud- 
denly exposed floor of the sea. A barren Jand of 
weird outline, of almost unimaginable compiexity of 
contour, but without any beauty such as is bestowed 
upon the dry earth by the kindly sun. For its 
beauty depends upon the sea, whose prolific waters 
are peopled with life so abundantly that even the 
teeming earth is barren as compared with the 
ocean. But at its greatest depths all the researches 
that man has been able to prosecute go to prove 
that there is little life. The most that goes on there 
is a steady accumulation of the dead husks of once 
living organisms settling slowly down to form who 
knows what new granites, marbles, porphyries, 
against the time when another race on a reorganized 
earth shall need them. Here there is nothing fanci- 
ful, for if we know anything at all of prehistoric 
times, it is that what is now high land, not to say 
merely dry land, was once lying cold and dormant 
at the bottom of the sea being prepared throughout 
who can say what unrealizable periods of time for 
the use and enjoyment of its present lords. Not 
until we leave the rayless gloom, the incalculable 























pressures, and universal cold of those tremendous 
depths do we find the sea-floor beginning to abound 
with life. It may even be doubted whether any- 
thing of man’s handiwork, such as there is about 
a ship foundering in mid-ocean, would ever reach 
in a recognizable form the bottom of the sea at a 
depth of more than 2,000 fathoms. There is an 
idea,, popularly current among seafarers, that 
sunken ships in the deep sea only go down a cer- 
tain distance, no matter what their build or how 
ponderous their cargo. Having reached a certain 
stratum, they then drift about, slowly disintegrating, 
derelicts of the depths, swarming with strange 
denizens, the shadowy fleets of the lost and loved 
and mourned. In time, of course, as the great sol- 
vent gets in its work they disappear, becoming part 
of their surroundings, but not for hundreds of years, 
during which they pass and repass at the will of the 
undercurrents that everywhere keep the whole body 
of water in the ocean from becoming stagnant and 
death-dealing to adjacent shores. A weird fancy 
truly, but surely not more strange than the silent 
depths about which it is formulated. 

That veteran man of science, Sir John Murray, 
has in a recent paper (Royal Geographical Society's 
Journal, October) published his presidential ad- 
dress to the geographical section of the British 
Association at Dover, and even to the ordinary 
non-scientific reader his wonderful “résumé” 
of what has been done in the way of explor- 
ing the ocean’s depths must be as entrancing as 
a fairy tale. The mere mention of such a chasm as 
that existing in the South Pacific between the Ker- 
madecs and the Friendly Islands, where a depth of 
5.155 fathoms, or 530 feet more than five gecgraph- 
ical miles, has been found, strikes the lay mind with 
awe. Mount Everest, that stupendous Himalayan 
peak whose summit soars far above the utmost ef- 
forts of even the most devoted mountaineers, a vir- 
gin fastness mocking man’s soaring ambition, if 
sunk in the ocean at the spot just mentioned would 
disappear until its highest point was 2,000 feet be- 
low the surface. Yet out of that abyss rises the 
volcanic mass of Sunday Island in the Kermadecs, 
whose crater is probably 2,000 feet above the sea- 
level. But in no less than forty-three areas visited 
by the Challenger, depths of over 3,000 fathoms 
have been found, and their total area is estimated 
at 7,152,000 square miles, or about 7 per cent. of 
the total water-surface of the globe. Within these 
deeps are found many lower deeps, strangely 
enough generally in comparatively close proximity 
to land, such as the Tuscarora Deep, near Japan, 
one in the Banda Sea, that is to say, in the heart of 
the East India Archipelago, etc. Down, down into 
these mysterious waters the ingenious sounding 
machine runs, taking out its four miles and upward 
of pianoforte wire until the sudden stoppage of the 
swift descent marks the dial on deck with the exact 
number of fathoms reached. And yet so vast is the 
‘ocean bed that none can say with any certainty that 
far greater depths may not yet be found than any 
that have hitherto been recorded. 


The Wild Woman of San Nicolas ...Prof.C. F. Holder....Scientific American 

About seventy miles off the coast of Southern 
California lies the island of San Nicolas—a veritable 
desert, wind-swept to such a degree that one might 
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well imagine that the furies are guarding the island. 
San Nicolas, which is twelve miles long and four 
or five wide, has no harbors, the anchorage being 
merely a lee under the low hills; the fact that the 
wind blows directly offshore making it possible for 
vessels to anchor here at certain seasons. 

On this island, which has been the central point 
of a romance and tragedy of much interest, de- 
serted and alone, Maria Better Than Nothing, the 
wild woman of San Nicolas, lived twenty years— 
long enough to forget her people and even her 
language. The story is as follows: 

For centuries the island was inhabited by a race 
of hardy mariners who have left their monuments 
in large shell heaps and mounds that cover many 
acres. Less than one hundred years ago, the 
Franciscan fathers determined to take the natives 
away from the inhospitable island and provide them 
with homes around the various missions, where 
they could also be comfortably converted. With 
this object in view, a vessel was sent to the island, 
and after much difficulty the Indians, now reduced 
to about one hundred, were collected, taken aboard, 
leaving behind thousands of implements which their 
ancestors had used for centuries. When the vessel 
was about to sail, one of the women discovered that 
her child had been left behind. But it was blowing 
a gale and the vessel could not hold, so the captain 
sailed away, whereupon the frantic mother dashed 
into the sea and swam back to the shore, making 
her way successfully through the surf. The cap- 
tain of the vessel promised to return for the woman, 
but soon after his vessel was wrecked, and no at- 
tempt was made to rescue the poor Indian woman 
until twenty years after, when a priest determined 
to make an effort to learn whether she was alive. 
He enlisted the services of an otter hunter and sev- 
eral Indians, who in a small schooner, known as 
“Better Than Nothing,” set sail for San Nicolas. 

They landed on the island, and very soon found 
evidence that some one was living there, but avoid- 
ing them. To make the search perfect, the men 
formed a line across the island at certain distances 
apart, which resulted in the discovery of the wild 
woman. She was sitting by a brush hut in a cafion, 
about which was a windbreak of whalebones and 
various material. She smiled and spoke to the In- 
dians in a language they did not understand, but 
they fell on their faces before her as though to 
worship her. She offered them food and readily 
consented to go with them, and was taken aboard 
the schooner with a tame otter. She was dressed 
in the skins of birds, over which was a garment of 
sealskin. She was named Better Than Nothing, 
after the vessel, and by signs succeeded in telling 
some Indians on the mainland something of her 
history. At first she had mourned the loss of her 
friends; then the dogs killed her baby, and she 
wished to die and was sick for a long time. 

She was taken to Santa Barbara, where Indians 
from all about were brought to her to see if they 
could understand her language; but without avail 
She lived with different families at Santa Barbara, 
but civilization proved disastrous to her, and in less 
than three months she died. Her remarkable dress 
of feathers was sent to Rome as a curiosity, and the 
remains of the unfortunate woman found a resting 
place in the sanctified ground of the mission. 
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The Negro Soldier........s.sc00s B. M. Channing....cccercccere Boston Journal 

We used to think the negro didn’t count for very much— 

Light-fingered in the melon patch and chicken yard, and 
such; 

Much mixed in point of morals and absurd in point of 
dress, 

The butt of droll cartoonists and the target of the press; 

But we've got to reconstruct our views on color, more 
or less, 

Now we know about the Tenth at La Quasina! 


When a rain of shot was falling, with a song upon his lips, 

In the horror where such gallant lives went out in death’s 
eclipse, 

Face to face with Spanish bullets, on the slope of San 
Juan, 

The negro soldier showed himself another type of man; 

Read the story of his courage, coldly, carelessly, who can: 

The story of the Tenth at La Quasina! 


We have heaped the Cuban soil above their bodies, black 
and white— 

The strangely sorted comrades of that grand and glorious 
fight— 

And many a fair-skinned volunteer goes whole and sound 
to-day 

For the succor of the colored troops, the battle records 
Say, 

And the feud is done forever, of the blue coat and the 
gray— 

All honor to the Tenth at La Quasina! 


“Keep to the Right !"’.......+ Charles W. Hubner....... Atlanta Constitution 
“Keep to the right,” is the law of the road— 
Make it a law of your moral code; 
In whatsoe’er you determine to do, 
Follow the road of the Good and the True; 
Follow and fear not; by day and by night, 
Up hill or down hill, “keep to the right.” 


Doubt will assail you, temptation will woo— 
“Keep to the right,” for the right is the true; 

Doubt is a traitor, temptation a shame; 

A heart that is honest, a life without blame, 

Will rank you far higher, in worth and renown, 

Than the grandest of kings, with his sceptre and crown. 


“Keep to the right,” in the journey of life, 
There is crowding and jostling, trouble and strife; 
The weak will succumb to the bold and the strong, 
And many go under and many go wrong; 
He will acquit himself best in the fight 
Who shirks not his duty, and “keeps to the right.” 
“Keep to the right,” and the Right will keep you 
_ In touch and accord with the Good and the True; 
These are the best things in life, after all, 
They moke it worth living, whatever befall, 
And Death has not terrors, when he comes in sight, 
For the man who determines to “keep to the right.” 


The Lessiess Things.........++. Arthur H. Folwell............ Brooklyn Eagle 


At times I stand aside to watch 
The busy world go by, 

And count the many “lessless” things 
That pass before my eye. 

Where once inventors toiled for years, 
Intent on making something, 

The wily craftsmen now, it seems, 
Are bent on taking something: 

First came the horseless carriages, 
That twist and dodge and double, 


In places where a plodding horse 
Would only get in trouble; 

Now comes the wireless telegraph, 
Most wonderful invention. 

Who knows but speechless telephones ~ 
Will next claim man’s attention? 

Procecding thus, there is no end 
To all that may be cited, 

How nuisances would cease to thrive 
And erstwhile wrongs be righted. 

Make barkless dogs and songless cats, 
And arguing inversely. 

Some country cows, quite milkless now, 
Might then flow less perversely. 

Count armless freaks and starless nights, 
And let no word disparage, 

If some high-minded folks would like 
To hold a manless marriage. 

So, dreamily I stand to watch 
The busy world go by, 

And count the many “lessless’’ things 
That pass before my eye. 


Sr etiiutc ici pierddncdceutnnsanddnwewidenes Chicago News 


Laughter gave a dinner fine 
And I marveled much to see 
Every guest his opposite 
Had for vis-a-vis. 


There was Sorrow facing Joy, 
Pleasure smiling back at Pain; 

Faith serenely eyeing Doubt, 
Haughty, cold and vain. 


There was Love with soulful eyes 
Looking calmly down on Hate; 

There was Greed with Charity 
For his holy mate. 


There was Anger, too, with eyes 
That were flaming like to fire; 
There Serenity; also 
Virtue and Desire. 


Hope, forgetful of Despair, 
Melancholy wan and Cheer; 
Sweet Forgiveness and Revenge, 

Valor scorning Fear. 


Jealousy, with her green eyes 
And glad honest Truthfulness; 

Sympathy with soothing palm, 
Pride that wounds Distress. 


Honor, plumed, and shameless Shame; 


Fortune and Adversity; 
And yet others seated there 
In strange company. 


Laughter, rising in his place, 
Held his sparkling wine on high; 
“Drink, immortal ones!” he said; 
“Drink your goblets dry. 


“Ve are children of the race; 
Every virtue has its mate; 
Mirth were not if tears were not 
Is the law of fate.” 


Much I marveled at the feast 
And the language of mine host, 

Yet I could not him gainsay 
Seeing there my ghost. 











NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


The Stopping of the Clock.......... OC... QeOROr,. «60000: Pittsburg Dispatch 
Surprising falls the instantaneous calm, 
The sudden silence in my chamber small, 
I, starting, lift,my head in half alarm— 
The clock has stopped—that’s all. 


The clock has stopped! Yet why have I so found 
An instant feeling almost like dismay? 

Why note its silence sooner than its sound? 
For it has ticked all day. 


So many lives besides my own go on, 
And such companionship unheeded keep— 
Ccmpanionship carce recognized till gone 
And lost in sudden sleep. 


And so the blessings heaven daily grants 
Are in their very commonness forgot; 
We little heed what answereth our wants, 

Until it answers not. 


A strangeness falleth on familiar ways, 
As if some pulse were gone beyond recall— 
Something unthought of, linked with all our days— 
Some clock has stopped—that’s all. 


ep a FO v.nkaspsaceccensssvesicceseness Portland Transcript 

I found it in the attic in a corner dark and dim, 

’Twas dinted on the cover, and ’twas broken on the rim, 

Yet it thrilled my heart with pleasure as I took it from the 
nail, 

That simple link of girlhood’s days, my father’s dinner pail. 


It was dusty, it was rusty, it was broken on the rim, 

Yet it thrilled me for the moment with sweet memories of 
him, 

Oi the bloom upon the orchards, and the fragrance in the 
gaie, 

As I walked through shining meadows, with my father’s 
dinner pail. 


I can see the garden pansies and the sunflowers by the wall, 

And through the woodbine covered porch, I hear my 
mother call, 

“Come, Janey, quick, put on your hat; there comes old 
Father Kail; 

You’re none too soon; come in, my dear, and take the 
dinner pail!” 


I pass beside the woodland where the tender violets grow, 

And through the pleasant meadows where the honey- 
suckles blow, 

Across the bridge, along the brook, and through the 
broken rail, 

Where some one waits to help me with my father’s dinner 
pail. 


I can hear the wild birds singing and the drone of hum- 
ming bees, 

And the voices of my children playing ’neath the shady 
trees. 

Yet memory comes crowding like a pleasant fairy tale 

And once more I trip through meadows with my father’s 
dinner pail. 


A WANING. 0.0 cccccceccccccccsccccccccesececessceeeseceseees Harper's Bazar 
(With a capital of $3,000,00c the American Pie Trust was incor- 

porated yesterday in New Jersey.—Daily Paper.) 

I do not mind the Sugar Trust; care naught for Trusts in 
Steel; 

The Oil Trust does not worry me and make my blood con- 
geal. 

I do not rent and roar about because it comes to pass 

That some rich folk get up a big monopoly in gas. 
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The railways all may go combine, for all it bothers me; 
I’d just as lief some clever chap should corner all there be. 
Combine on Wheat, on Coffee, if you’re wishing so to do; 
Buy all the cigarettes there are if it seems good to you. 


“Trust” everything you chance to wish; combine on all 
there is. 

I mind it not so long as it don’t interfere with biz. 

But oh, ye grasping millionaires, avert your envious eyes, 

And don’t, I beg you, cast your blighting gaze upon our 
Pies! 


For in this land so broad and free the Yankee brave would 
die 

Defending the integrity of Liberty and Pie. 

The two have gone together, sirs, all through the passing 
years; 

To both we’ve clung in constancy, in spite of flings and 
jeers. 


And to them both we'll cling in firm, steadfast array, 
And he who’d shackle either one will surely rue the day! 


i ET eT LE EE Chicago Times-Herald 
I heard Cordelia sing last night, 
I heard her sing and play— 
I heard her do these things because 
I couldn’t get away. 


i NT Lewiston (Me.) Journal 
We’ve gazed with resignation on the passing of the auk 
Nor care a continental for the legendary rok; 

And the dodo and the bison and the ornith-o-rhynchus 
May go and yet their passing brings no shade of woe to us. 
We entertain no sorrow that the megatherium 

Forever and forever is departed, dead and dumb; 

But a woe that hovers o’er us brings a keen and bitter pain 
As we weep to see the lobster vanish off the coast of Maine. 


Oh, dear crustacean dainty of the dodge-holes of the sea, 

I tune my lute in minor in a threnody for thee. 

You’ve been the nation’s martyr and ’twas wrong to treat 
you so 

And you may not think we love you; yet we hate to see 
you go. 

We've given you the blazes and hotpotted you, and yet 

We've loved you better martyred than when living, now 
you bet. 

You have no ears to listen, so, alas! we can’t explain 

The sorrow that you bring us as you leave the coast of 
Maine. 


Do you fail to mark our feelings as we bitterly deplore 

The passing of the hero of the dinner at the shore? 

Ah, what’s the use of living if you also can’t survive 

Until you die to furnish us the joy of one “broiled live?” 

And what can e’er supplant you as a cold dish on the side? 

Or what assuage our longings when to salads you're 
denied? 

Or what can furnish thunder to the legislative brain 

When ruthless Fate has swept you from the rocky coast ot 
Maine? 


I see, and sigh in seeing, in some distant future age 
Your varnished shell reposing under glass upon a stage, 
The while some pundit lectures on the curios of the past 
And dainty ladies shudder as they gaze on you aghast. 

And all the folks that listen will wonder vaguely at 

The fact that once lived heathens who could eat a Thing 


like that. 

Ah, that’s the fate you’re facing—but laments are all in 
vain, 

—Tell the dodo that you saw us when you lived down here 
in Maine. 
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ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 





Wolf-Puppies............ Woods Hutchinson.......... Contemporary Review 

One day word was brought that a hunter in the 
next county had captured a litter of wolf-cubs, and 
the next evening saw us back with one of them in 
an overcoat pocket—a charming little puff-ball of 
dark brown fur, soft and long as a kitten’s, with 
big round eyes and the most innocent little baby 
face imaginable. Like ourselves, all animals are 
beautiful at least once in their lives—in infancy. 
And this is true of even such unpromising speci- 
mens as the wolf, the pig and the donkey. All 
these in their infancy are simply irresistible. They 
have the same bewitching air of fluffy innocence, 
dignified by the wisdom of all the ages, which puts 
a halo around every baby head. You cannot 
analyze the charm, but it is there, and appeals to 
every eye, though the taste, like all others, has its 
vagaries. A Western agriculturist once confided to 
me that he “’lowed lambs wuz abaout as homely 
young anermals as a feller could find ennywhar, but 
ef yer wants somethin’ reel cute and hansum, take 
a little pig! Smart ez a whip, tu!” And really an 
unprejudiced and unconventionalized eye would be 
obliged to award the prize for smartness and “cute- 
ness,” between the two, to the piglet. 

But, alas! innocence has a way of fading, and 
wolf-cubs are no exception to the rule. Every 
week you see, with regret, the nose becoming 
longer and more pointed as the jaws grow more 
“punishing,” the head flatter and the round eyes 
more watchful and slit-like. In a few months your 
furry cherub is metamorphosed into that polite but 
unprincipled gentleman-adventurer, the wolf. And 
his altered appearance is but the outward and visi- 
ble sign of an inward and spiritual change. He is 
still friendly with his acquaintances, including all 
the dogs of the household, who, with the exception 
of one sour, scarred old wolf-fighter who cannot 
forget traditional enmities, have rollicked with him 
like any other puppy. But he is becoming curiously 
suspicious of strangers, and bolts into his corner, 
and shows his teeth in a most uncanine way and 
tone of voice when they approach. Chickens develop 
an irresistible fascination for him, and he hatches 
deep-laid and surprising designs upon them, as 
they come foraging round the kennel in search of 
food-scraps. Before he is six months old he has 
learned to leave a tempting bite of his dinner out in 
front of his kennel and lie down a few feet away in 
pretended slumber until some silly pullet is indis- 
creet enough to try and capture the bait, when there 
is a sudden awakening for both parties. Strange 
impulses are awakening in him, his keen ivory 
needles of teeth are thirsting for something to bury 
themselves in. The most uncanine thing about a 
wolf-puppy is the astonishing width of his gape. A 
dog can open his jaws till they form a fairly obtuse 
angle, but a wolf’s yawn opens into a glittering cres- 
cent, almost a straight line, and you think his mouth 
is opening through to the back of his neck. Ther 
he brings his teeth together with a ringing snap, 
like a steel trap, and the piece of enemy that comes 
between them is cut through as clean as if a guillo- 
tine had descended upon it. He seldom hangs on, 
bulldog fashion. There is little need to—one tear- 


ing snap in the right place is enough for most dogs, 
and it takes four or five good hounds to stop a wolf 
ten pounds lighter than any one of them. 

Our wolf-puppies always became unpopular, 
sooner or later, with their canine playfellows. They 
would bite too hard even in sport. My father was 
one day watching a half-grown wolf-cub playing 
with a great black greyhound belonging to our 
pack. After a time the big fellow tired of the romp, 
and walking away a few paces, stood looking across 
the garden with his back to the cub. The little chap 
at once stole quietly up behind him, leaped upon 
his hindquarters, and opening his scissors-like 
stretch of jaws, embraced the full width of the small 
of his back in their gape, and snapped viciously. 
The greyhound fairly yelped with pain, rage and as- 
tonishment, and inside of three seconds Master Cub 
was down on his back in the dust, yelping out 
apologies and explanations which Pedro was dis- 
tinctly loth to accept. The throat, the flank and 
the small of the back are the three fatal “holds” of 
the wolf, and when the cub saw the slender, rounded 
greyhound loin so temptingly exposed, ancient 
memories awoke within him, and he must bite, 
though it cost him a thrashing. 


NIN ciaaccinenarwimueiesceccbindesebieis taaterenee Royal Magazine 

The dogs employed for racing are generally 
whippets, i. e., miniature greyhounds. They vary 
considerably in size, and are handicapped in the 
races according to their weight; the lighter the dog 
the longer start he gets. The racing is managed 
in the following manner. The dogs are held on to 
the marks allotted to them by the handicapper, and 
when all are ready the owners or trainers of the 
dogs run up the course. As they run they wave 
white towels or pieces of white calico—technically 
known as “the rag’’—and attract the dogs’ atten- 
tion by whistling and calling to them. These men 
are obliged to pass a mark placed about ten yards 
past the winning-post. The starter usually stands 
either behind the dogs or one side of the course 
close to them. The start is effected by the firing 
of a pistol, and the dogs being released run as fast 
as they can toward their owners or trainers. As 
these men are standing ten yards past the winning- 
post, it follows that the dogs are running at their 
best pace as they pass that spot. Each dog is dis- 
tinguished by wearing a colored riband round its 
neck, and the judge usually stands in a hole in the 
ground so that his eyes may be on a level with the 
dogs as they pass him. Directly the race is over 
the judge hoists a colored flag corresponding to the 
color worn by the winning dog. 

The man in charge of a dog generally kneels on 
one knee, holding the dog by the scruff of the 
neck until the starter gives the signal to “get 
ready.” The man then takes a firmer grip with his 
left hand of the loose skin at the dog’s neck while 
with his right hand he holds the dog up by the root 
of the tail so that only the dog’s front legs rest on 
the ground. The front legs must not be beyond 
the mark from which the dog is to start. As soon 
as the pistol is fired, the man “throws” the dog off. 
The object of this “throw” is to enable the dog to 
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fall at once into his stride. If the dogs were merely 
slipped, in all probability they would not go 
“clean” from the slipper’s hands, and in scrambling 
to get off they might slip and thus lose all chances 
of winning the race. It will be easily understood 
that there is a right and wrong way of “throwing”’ 
a whippet off the mark, and that the wrong way is 
the easier of the two. A good start is worth sev- 
eral lengths to a dog in a hundred and sixty yards 
race. 

The exercising of the whippets is apt to be 
tedious, since the dogs must be led out for their 
walks. The trainer usually commences the day by 
giving his dogs their liberty for half an hour. He 
then takes them up, puts on their leads, and goes 
off for a walk of from six to twelve miles. The 
length of the walk varies according to the dogs’ 
constitutions, and the amount of time that the 
owner is willing to subtract from his usual work- 
ing hours. But whatever length the walk may be, 
it must be steady and continuous; it will not an- 
swer the same purpose to let the dogs run loose 
and follow as they please. 





Do Dogs Reason ?....... Rev. Egerton R. Young...... Popular Science Monthly 

For a number of years I was a resident mission- 
ary in the Hudson Bay Territories, where, in the 
prosecution of my work, I kept a large number of 
dogs of various breeds. With these dogs I traveled 
several thousands of miles every winter over an area 
larger than the State of New York. In summer I 
used them to plow my garden and fields. They 
dragged home our fish from the distant fisheries, 
and the wood from the forests for our numerous 
fires. They cuddled around me on the edges of my 
heavy fur robes in wintry camps, where we often 
slept out in a hole dug in the snow, the temperature 
ranging from 30 to 60 degrees below zero. When 
blizzard storms raged so terribly that even the most 
experienced Indian guides were bewildered, and 
knew not north from south or east from west, our 
sole reliance was on our dogs, and with an intelli- 
gence and an endurance that ever won our admira- 
tion they succeeded in bringing us to our desired 
destination. 

Two of my favorite dogs I called Jack and Cuffy. 
Jack was a great black St. Bernard, weighing nearly 
200 pounds. Cuffy was a pure Newfoundland, with 
very black curly hair. With other fine dogs of the 
same breeds, they soon supplanted the Eskimo and 
mongrels that had been previously used for years 
about the place. I had so much work to do in my 
very extensive field that I required to have at least 
four trains always fit for service. This meant that, 
counting puppies and all, there would be about the 
premises from twenty to thirty dogs. However, as 
the lakes and rivers there swarmed with fish, which 
was their only food, we kept the pack up to a state 
of efficiency at but little expense. Jack and Cuffy 
were the only two dogs that were allowed the full 
liberty of the house. They were welcome in every 
room. Our doors were furnished with the ordinary 
thumb latches. These latches at first bothered both 
dogs. All that was needed on our part was to show 
them how they worked, and from that day on for 
years they both entered the rooms as they desired 
without any trouble, if the doors opened away from 
them. There was a decided difference, however, in 
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opening a door if it opened toward them. Cuffy 
was never able to do it. With Jack it was about as 
easily done as it was by the Indian servant girl. 
Quickly and deftly would he shove up the exposed 
latch and the curved part of the thumb piece and 
draw it toward him. If the door did not easily open, 
the claws in the other forepaw speedily and cleverly 
did the work. The favorite resting place of these 
two magnificent dogs was on some fur rugs on my 
study floor. Several times have we witnessed the 
following action in Cuffy, who was of a much more 
restless temperament than Jack: When she wanted 
to leave the study she would invariably first go to 
the door and try it. If it were in the slightest de- 
gree ajar she could easily draw it toward her and 
thus open it. If, on the contrary, it were latched, 
she would at once march over to Jack, and, taking 
him by an ear with her teeth, would lead him over 
to the door, which he at once opened for her. If 
reason is that power by which we “are enabled to 
combine means for the attainment of particular 
ends,” I fail to understand the meaning of words if 
it were not displayed in these instances. 

Both Jack and Cuffy were, as is characteristic of 
such dogs, very fond of the water, and in our short, 
brilliant summers would frequently disport them- 
selves in the beautiful little lake, the shores of which 
were close to our home. Cuffy, as a Newfoundland 
dog, generally preferred to continue her sports in 
the waves some time after Jack had finished his 
bath. As they were inseparable companions, Jack 
was too loyal to retire to the house until Cuffy was 
ready to accompany him. As she was sometimes 
whimsical and dilatory, she seemed frequently to 
try his patience. It was, however, always interest- 
ing to observe his deference to her. To under- 
stand thoroughly what we are going to relate in 
proof of our argument it is necessary to state that 
the rocky shore in front of our home was at this 
particular place like a wedge, the thickest part in 
front, rising up about a dozen feet or so abruptly 
from the water. Then to the east the shore grad- 
ually sloped down into a little sandy cove. When 
Jack had finished his bath he always swam to this 
sandy beach, and at once, as he shook his great 
body, came gamboling along the rocks, joyously 
barking to his companion still in the waters. When 
Cuffy had finished her watery sports, if Jack were 
still on the rocks, instead of swimming to the sandy 
cove and there landing she would start directly for 
the place where Jack was awaiting her. If it were 
at a spot where she could not alone’ struggle up, 
Jack, firmly bracing himself, would reach down to 
her and then, catching hold of the back of her neck, 
would help her up the slippery rocks. If it were at 
a spot where he could not possibly reach her, he 
would, after several attempts, all the time furiously 
barking as though expressing his anxiety and solici- 
tude, rush off to a spot where some old oars, pad- 
dies and sticks of various kinds were piled. There 
he searched until he secured one that suited his 
purpose. With this in his mouth he hurried back 
to the spot where Cuffy was still in the water at the 
base of the steep rocks. Here he would work the 
stick around until he was able to let one end down 
within reach of his exacting companion in the 
water. Seizing it in her teeth and with the powerful 
Jack pulling at the other end she was soon able to 
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work her way up the rough but almost perpendicu- 
lar rocks. This prompt action, often repeated on 
the part of Jack, looked very much like “the spe- 
cious appearance of reasoning.” It was a remarka- 
ble coincidence that if Jack was called away, Cuffy 
at once swam to the sandy beach and there came 
ashore. 





The Quaint Foxes Of JAPAn ...ccccccsscecvccverecsscesecens Pittsburg Leader 

In Japan, with its quaint, gentle people, and its 
quainter, gentler beliefs, even the foxes are not the 
same as they are in other countries. Here a fox is 
a plaything, a creature to be harried and torn to 
pieces by dogs for sport. In Japan it is well to ad- 
dress a fox by the most honorable titles, to treat 
him kindly, place food for him, and be very glad 
when he goes, for in Japan foxes have great 
power, and it is not well to offend them. Many are 
the tales the little people whisper—whisper for fear 
the foxes will hear and take offense—about the 
deeds of Inari the fox. 

They are popularly supposed to take up their 
abode with those whom they fancy—and, alas! also 
with those whom they do not fancy. And some- 
times it is hard to decide which is the happier. For 
the foxes must be fed. And as there are always 
many in a family, and they do not visit singly, much 
rice must be consumed by them. Good luck comes 
from their arrival, however, but it is liable to be 
changed into the direst ill fortune at any moment, 
for the foxes are exceedingly sensitive, and a word 
carelessly spoken, nay, even a thought sometimes, 
will serve to send them off in a huff, and then all 
sorts of misfortune will follow. When a man is 
seized with a fit in Japan, they say, “He is af- 
flicted with the foxes,” or “He has made an enemy 
of the foxes.” 

Only half of the good done by foxes is genuine. 
A story is told of a woman who kept a little shop 
where rice was sold. Every night a tall woman en- 
tered the shop, bought some rice, laid two coins 
down upon the counter and left without saying a 
word. The woman would place the coins in a 
drawer and think no more of them. One day the 
woman entered the shop, bought her rice, but as she 
turned her back the shopkeeper saw a long white 
tail hanging below her dress. She cried out, and 
the woman disappeared. Rushing to the drawer 
where she had placed her money, she found some 
coins and some dried leaves. Half of the money 
she had received was good; the other half had been 
bewitched and had turned back to dry leaves. 

Sometimes houses will be shunned by the vil- 
lagers because it is supposed that foxes have taken 
up their abodes therein. Families supposed to be af- 
flicted with the friendship of the foxes are rather left 
alone by the rest of the peasants, as it is never cer- 
tain when the unwelcome guests will transfer their 
affections—and their presence—to others. And 
the villagers do not care to place temptation in their 
way. Families not having foxes are not allowed to 
marry into those having them, as when the foxes 
attach themselves to a family it includes in its af- 
fections all its members, even to those most remote. 
One of the most famous families in Japan claims its 
supremacy to be due to the good influence of the 
foxes who have taken up their abode in that 
family. 
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All over Japan you will see images of the foxes— 
old fray foxes, with their noses chipped and their 
ears broken off; older foxes still, with a growth of 
moss on their backs; sly, alert foxes, with noses 
perked smartly in air; great foxes and little foxes, 
sages and clowns, all kinds and degrees—showing 
the prevalence of this belief in the land of the wis- 
taria and the fan, and also showing -in what respect 
the fox is held. 

It is curious to note that in all countries the fox 
above all other animals has been considered to exert 
great influence and power. All nations have legends 
of which the cunning and intelligence of the fox is 
the theme. 





A California Goat-Ranch....,..... Kate P. Sieghold......... Land of Sunshine 


It is traditional that the common goat’s digestion 
is cast-iron; and as much is true of the Persian. He 
can eat pretty much anything; and I never saw nor 
heard ofa sick goat. One boy can herd a flock of 
500 the year round. The lambing season, from 
February to June, calls out every one on the ranch 
to hold the mothers while the kids nurse, for goats 
are parents either unnatural or hopelessly stupid. 
Every human mother knows the most wonderful 
child in the world, but a goat does not. All kids 
are alike to her. In a flock of 500 not five per 
cent. will own their offspring or can recognize 
them. 

The young are kept in a corral, into which the 
mothers are driven at night. At evening and morn- 
ing this corral witnesses a performance rivaling any 
circus. The ewes are “roped,” thrown and held, 
and the kids need no other summons to their meal. 
The “table seats two,” but perhaps seven or eight 
will crowd about, seizing any coign of vantage 
whatever, nutritious or dry wool; butting, tugging 
and generally conducting themselves with so scant 
table manners that it is no wonder their mothers 
dread the ordeal. 

The kids are beautiful and graceful and of tire- 
less activity. They are never at rest. They climb, 
jump, run, devour fences and ropes, and divert 
themselves with an ingenuity worthy of human imi- 
tation. They can utilize a see-saw as well as the 
boys who made it. A barrel left in their reach is 
welcome—they can balance on it and “walk the 
ball” with the dexterity of an acrobat. I have often 
seen one inside the barrel, apparently enjoying the 
rolling process. 

No matter how many times a day you visit them, 
they are always friendly and inquisitive, sampling 
your raiment with sober faces. 

The thoroughbreds are pure white, with long, fine 
hair—a link between silk and wool. They are shorn 
twice a year, the fleece averaging in weight with 
that of a merino sheep, but being more valuable. 
They are hardy and less susceptible to diseases and 
parasites than sheep. 

The success of goat farming lies chiefly in feed- 
ing the kids up to the second month. After that 
they shift for themselves. 

The flesh of the kids is a delicacy worthy of place 
on the most epicurean bill of fare; and the milk of 
the ewes is particularly rich and nutritious; and as 
a cosmetic is unsurpassed. All in all, there is much 
to be learned and much to be enjoyed on a Cali- 
fornia goat ranch. 

















Fishes as Weather Prophets....... Mathias Dunn,..... Contemporary Review 


The electric dermal sense is found in the lateral 
lines of fishes. When noticing this faculty, I was, 
for a time, somewhat misled, by finding that leading 
ichthyologists had not settled what fishes had these 
dermal tubes and what fishes had not. But in go- 
ing roughly through the English fishes I found two 
lateral lines in all the sharks I have been able to 
get hold of, viz., the blue, porbeagle, spinous, toper, 
thresher, smooth hound, rough hound, nurse 
hound and picked dog. And among the herring 
family it is seen in the shad, herring, pilchard, 
sprat and anchovy, some kinds having several such 
lines. But I failed to find these lines in fishes with 
suckers on their breasts, from which fact we may 
conclude that they have no need of these organs, 
seeing these fishes are generally located near the 
shore, and have the power of clinging fast to the 
rocks when in difficulties ; having this convenience, 
they may be able to dispense with that knowledge 
of the coming storms which is evidently given to 
other varieties of fish which possess one of these 
lines. 

On a further search respecting the use of this 
electric dermal sense, I find that the vast amount 
of animal and vegetable matter which is often found 
afloat in our waters, at times almost turns the sea 
into a putrid state, so that storms are necessary for 
its purification. That violent weather does this can 
be proved by any observer. At one time in the 
winter of 1893 the sea was so thick that it was dif- 
ficult to see a yard through it, but shortly after the 
storms of February, which blew directly on our 
coasts, objects could be discovered on the sea bot- 
tom fully twenty yards down. When such foulness 
comes on most of the fishes—but for this extra sense 
—would be in a dilemma. For when nature rises 
to the occasion of cleansing the sea, and the ocean 
is lashed, tossed and churned, until the foundations 
of the great deep are disturbed, the excretal matter 
which formed the connecting link, through the 
sense of smell, between the fishes and their food, is 
removed; hence the need of some prearrangement 
to tide over this difficulty, and this is done by the 
assistance of the electric dermal tube. 

Science seems to have had no knowledge of this 
sense; and we have only discovered it by observ- 
ing the fishes using it as one of the necessities of 
life. Mr. J. T. Cunningham, late of the Plymouth 
Biological Laboratory, in his valuable work on the 
Sole, recently published, devotes several interesting 
pages to the lateral lines, proving that the cells in 
them are sensory in their action; but concludes with 
the statement that the functions of these sense 
organs are entirely unknown, and that it is difficult 
to imagine what stimulus affects them. While the 
late Dr. Day declared these lines to be essentially 
organs of sensation, he did not give us the slightest 
information as to their object, except by suggest- 
ing that they may be tactile; but all sense organs 
must be of this order: it is impossible for them to 
be otherwise. And Dr. Gunther, of the British 
Museum, says these lines are abundantly provided 
with nerves. 

But the fishes themselves tell us the story of their 
use, when we observe their action and habits of life 
under certain critical conditions; and their many 
Premonitions of coming calamity distinctly point 
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out that they must be under the influence of this 


far-reaching and expressive sense. This view in- 
duced me to look more carefully for the organs 
which represented it, and I was more than a little 
surprised to find the beautiful adaptability of this 
tube to its work. 

I shall now proceed to give cases in which I have 
seen premonitory warning acted on by the fishes. 
In Mevagissey Bay in the winter months, for many 
years prior to 1896, herrings kept hiding them- 
selves along our shores for spawning purposes, but 
were difficult to catch. At last our men found that 
these fish would rush into deep water before the 
coming of storms; consequently they moored their 
nets across their track and waited for the event; 
and again and again it was proved that they always 
left the shore, sometimes ten or twelve hours be- 
fore the coming storm. 

Pilchards also, when near the shore, have the 
same knowledge imparted to them, and will flee 
from danger in the same manner. Then surface- 
feeding fishes, such as mackerel, pilchards, herrings 
and scads, when out of danger in deep water, in the 
calms which generally precede storms, will begin to 
feed ravenously. 

At such times the young or inexperienced mem- 
bers of a crew are led to believe that masses of fish 
are around them, when it is nothing more than the 
few fishes which are in the sea in their immediate 
neighborhood rushing through the surface to ob- 
tain quickly what little food may be there. The old 
men’s version of it is that the fish are up against 
the weather. 

Again, in fine weather, when a pollock, hake or 
conger finds the fishermen’s bait, it will be known 
by the nibble at the line that he is tasting his food 
before swallowing it; but when the storm is com- 
ing on, no time is allowed for tasting, for the bait is 
swallowed instantly, and the fish is off with a rush, 
and many fish are lost to the fishermen in conse- 
quence on such occasions. The younger men of 
the crew will complain that the fish are mad, and 
they have never known such capers before, while 
the older hands will remark: “Biting against the 


weather. Don’t you see the Turks’ heads in the 
clouds? Depend upon it there will be a gale before 
morning.” 


This excitement among the fishes before the 
coming storm clearly points to the circumstance 
that they are fully aware of what is approaching 
them; and prepare for the occasjon ; the feeding fish, 
well knowing that the storm will break up and de- 
stroy the connecting medium between their olfac- 
tories and their food, are anxious to take in a re- 
serve to sustain them until communication can be 
again established. 

That these fishes act resolutely on the first touch 
of this intimating sense is almost certain, for inat- 
tention might end in a merciless death, which may 
be inferred from the fact, that in one of last winter’s 
gales, blowing directly on our coasts, I noted that 
several of the Octopus Eledone and the Octopus 
Vulgaris had been beaten to death on our beach 
at Portmellon. 

If these creatures could not save themselves from 
destruction, with their powerful valved suckers 
clinching them to the rocks, where would such 
fishes have been without this safeguard? 
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/s Protestantism Dying?........ Henry R. Percival....... Nineteenth Century 


It is no exaggeration to say that Protestantism is 
rapidly disintegrating, and is losing its hold as a 
teaching power. And in this connection it must al- 
ways be remembered that Protestantism was from 
its inception as distinctly a teaching institution as 
ever Catholicism claimed to be. To be sure, with 
a glaring inconsistency, it declared che “right of 
private judgment.” But if any one dared in the ex- 
ercise of that right to arrive at conclusions opposite 
to those of the Protestant leaders, he must suffer 
accordingly ; and therefore Luther informed Calvin, 
or Zwingli (which was it?), that because he dis- 
agreed with him in regard to the Supper he would 
go to hell! And Calvin burned Servetus at the 
stake because he did not agree with the Geneva 
doctrine of the Incarnation! 

Who to-day holds fast by the Westminster Con- 
fession? Or by the Augsburg Confession? Or by 
the Book of Concord? Who but a handful among 
old-fashioned Tractarians considers himself bound 
to accept the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England? An American bishop, whose diocese is 
in the wilds of New England and contains but 
twenty-seven clergymen all told, has recently writ- 
ten a letter to a Church newspaper,* in which he 
makes the highly interesting assertion that the 
clergy are not bound even to believe the statements 
they make in the prayers of the Church Service, 
which they offer out of the Prayer Book to the God 
of truth! The Bishop would seem to be a fair 
match, in this respect at least (although not in 
others), to the rationalistic German professor, Adolf 
Harnack, who made a similar statement with regard 
to the Lutheran ministers of the State Church, who 
were obliged to accept the Apostles’ Creed, which 
they did not believe! 

It is not too much to say, then, that Protestant- 
ism, as a system of positive religious belief, is dying 
out, and that its professors are, for the mdst part, 
able to continue in its ministry only through some 
device of casuistry, which, in any other matter, 
would be considered by themselves, as it is in their 
case by almost every one except themselves, dishon- 
est and dishonorable. It is manifest that this state 
of things cannot go on, and that the only final re- 
sult of “progress” in this direction, so far as faith is 
concerned, must be unbelief, and, so far as organi- 
zation is concerned, decay and dissolution. 

The experience of most persons will make them 
feel that there is at least some truth in this state- 
ment. No one who remembers the ordinary method 
of conducting service fifty years ago in Anglican 
churches, whether in England or America, and 
compares it with the ordinary method of to-day, can 
fail to recognize that a mighty change has taken 
place in that time. And if among ourselves the 
change has been great, how much more startling is 
it among the Dissenters. As we see Presbyterian 
churches adorned with images in stone and glass it 
is hard to believe that the spiritual ancestors of 
these same Presbyterians during the great rebellion 
broke our stained-glass windows as monuments of 


*The Churchman, June 17, 1899. 





superstition, and smashed such of our images as 
had escaped the ravages and rapacity of the up- 
heaval of the sixteenth century. 

Some Presbyterian and Methodist places of wor- 
ship have “vested choirs,” and processionals and 
“recessionals” (heaven save the mark!). North of 
the Tweed, if we can believe the reports which con- 
stantly reach us, a strong body of the ministers of 
the Established Church is introducing what we 
should call “out and out ritualism” into the 
churches once delivered from such “abominations” 
by John Knox. 

Nor is this growth of ritualistic proclivities lim- 
ited to English-speaking peoples, it is most evident 
likewise in Lutheran Germany and Scandinavia. 
Within the past few years the “Order of Divine Ser- 
vice” has been altered in a markedly ritualistic di- 
rection, both in Norway and Sweden. The tide has 
crossed the Atlantic, and the Lutheran churches, 
which twenty years ago could hardly be distin- 
guished from those of Methodists and Presbyterians, 
are now often furnished with an altar on a foot-pace, 
with a “retable,” and a cross and flower-vases at 
least, sometimes (especially in the West) with 
crucifixes and candles, as in parts of Germany. A 
highly liturgical Prayer Book has within the past 
decade been set forth by one of the two largest 
bodies of American Lutherans, and (I believe) was 
subsequently accepted by the others. 

In America Dissenters frequently advertise Ser- 
vice of Song, and at Christmas and Easter have 
their churches most elaborately decorated with flow- 
ers, palms, greens and a profusion of crosses ; and at 
these services they perform exactly the same music 
which is sung in our churches. In view of this 
mighty flood of ceremonialism which is rolling over 
almost all peoples not professing the Roman faith, 
the disputes of Anglicans as to just how, when or 
where incense or processional candles may or may 
not be used in accordance with a Parliamentary Act 
of Uniformity are small indeed, and the decisions 
given of but little moment. If these decisions prove 
to be in accordance with the “sensus communis” 
then they will be observed ; but if not, they will soon 
be as much a dead-letter as the constantly repeated 
episcopal charges of half a century ago against 
vested choirs and the choral service in any except 
cathedral churches. 


Jan Maclaren on the Church as a Social Club......... Rochester Post Express 


Ian Maclaren, in the British Weekly, has an 
article on what he calls the ‘“‘Candy-Pull System” of 
carrying on a church. When he was in America he 
picked up the following appeal of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association to its members: 


DO NOT FORGET 


The next Social; 

The next Candy-Pull; 

The next Entertainment; 

The next Song-Service; 

The next Gospel Meeting; 

The next Meeting of the Debating Club; 

The next Chicken-pie Dinner; 

The next date when you ought to make the Secretary 
happy with your cash. 











The “Candy-pull” is evidently not so familiar to 
Dr. Watson as it is to most of us, so he explains it 
for the benefit of his English readers. “This 
agency,” he says, “if that be the correct word, is a 
party of young men and women who meet for the 
purpose of pulling candy, and, in the case of the co- 
operation of sexes, it is said to be a very engaging 
employment. It may be that candy-pulling on the 
part of a Y. M. C. A. is confined to one sex, and is 
therefore shorn of half its attraction, but one clings 
to the idea that in these days of ‘pleasant’ religious 
evenings the young men would not be left to their 
own company. One comes to the conclusion, at 
any rate, after the perusal of this week’s pro- 
gramme, that one Y. M. C. A. in the United States 
has made religion agreeable for at least a week. 
And while the Christian church and a Y. M. C. A. 
are, of course, very different institutions, yet the 
church also is touched with the same social spirit, 
and is doing her best to make religion entertaining.” 

Having got his text the Doctor goes on to dis- 
cuss his theme, which is, whether the church is A 
Religious Body or a Social Club. “One enters,” he 
says, “what is called a place of worship and im- 
agines that he is in a drawing-room. The floor has 
a thick carpet, there are rows of theatre chairs, a 
huge organ fills the eye, a large bouquet of flowers 
marks the minister’s place, people come in with a 
jaunty air and salute one another cheerily, hardly 
one bends his head in prayer, there is a hum of 
gossip through the building. A man disentangles 
himself from a conversation and bustles up to the 
platform without robes of any kind, as likely as not 
in a layman’s dress. A quartette comes forward, 
and facing the audience sings an anthem to the con- 
gregation, and later they sing another anthem also 
to the congregation. There is one prayer and one 
reading from the Holy Scripture, and a sermon 
which must be brief and bright. Among other in- 
timations, the minister urges attendance at the 
Easter supper, when, as is mentioned in a paper in 
the pews, there will be ‘turkey and ice cream.’ This 
meal is to be held in the ‘church parlor,’ and refer- 
ences to the ‘parlor’ are frequent. No sooner has 
the benediction been pronounced, which has some 
original feature introduced, than the congregation 
hurry to the door; but, although no one can ex- 
plain how it is managed, the minister is already 
there shaking hands, introducing people, ‘getting 
off good things,’ and generally making things hum. 
One person congratulates him on his ‘talk’—new 
name for a sermon—and another says that it was 
‘fine,’ and the general judgment is that everybody 
has had a ‘good time.’ ” 

Dr. Watson anticipates the time when the church, 
going forward on the lines which it is now follow- 
ing, will embrace a theatre, a variety show, a saloon, 
a tourist agency, and other attractions which will 
draw young people, and prevent old people from 
wearying in the worship of God. And he might 
have added to his list of evangelizing agencies, had 
he been quite up to the latest devices of American 
ingenuity, a dancing-school and a boxing and 
fencing class. He foresees a difficulty, however, 
which must have occurred to every one who thinks 
on the subject. “If it comes to be a competition,” 
he says, “between the amusements of the church (or 
her feasts) and the amusements of the world (and 
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its feasts), is there any sane person who thinks that 


the church can win? If the gay, clever world un- 
derstands anything, it is how to amuse; the power 
and glory of the church has been to inspire, to com- 
fort, to save. Are there any entertainments, with 
few exceptions, either more frivolous and silly, or 
more dreary and wearisome, than the social efforts 
of the ordinary congregation? Like Cesar, the 
world offers her magnificent shows; the church, 
like Christ, ought to present the victorious cross. 
Why should the church leave her high place and 
come down into the arena, where she will lose her 
strength and be put to shame? Do men come to 
church for petty pleasures fit only for children, or 
for the satisfaction of their soul and the confirma- 
tion of their faith? Would Christianity have begun 
to exist if the Apostles had been ‘pleasing preachers’ 
and ‘bright men,’ and had given themselves to ‘so- 
cials’ and ‘sales’ and ‘talks’? The church triumphed 
by her faith, her holiness, her sympathy, her cour- 
age, and by these high virtues she must stand in 
this age also. 

“If congregations give such men to understand 
that they are out of date and that they prefer others 
of lighter calibre, who can ‘step lively,’ then the 
pulpit will be given over to managers, and the an- 
cient and august office of the holy ministry will, in 
large provinces of the church, come to an end.” 





TRS Cage GF GiB. i cc nccevsvccsewsdesseseenese Black and White 


The foreigner who comes to London always says 
that an English Sunday is the most dreadful ordeal 
he has ever had to face. And yet that is only one 
more proof that in his too eager search for pleasure 
he has missed one of the pleasantest paths in all the 
world. Church-going is by some considered to be 
the most sleepy and objectionable form of activity 
known to the human race—an opinion due, perhaps, 
to the perusal of Kailyard literature, or to the half- 
forgotten sorrows of a Puritanical upbringing. And 
yet, what more glorious music can one hear than in 
some of London’s splendid churches ; and what real 
pleasure it gives one to let one’s emotions have for 
a short hour their full play, and bring one again into 
touch with simplicity and childlike innocence! No 
matter what the sect, they are all good Christians 
for me. I go as readily into a Roman Catholic ser- 
vice as into a Wesleyan chapel—if anything, more 
readily, for the Catholic has not the self-conscious 
virtuousness that so jars upon an educated mind. 
The smell of incense brings to me no holy terror of 
the Pope, and of Jesuitical immorality, but rather a 
pleasant physical stimulus which brings my whole 
being into a state of sensuous emotion well fitted 
for religious feeling. It may be that there are no 
stern and dour-faced elders at the plate to see that 
I give in accordance with my dress and position; 
but the dim religious atmosphere of a ritualistic 
service makes me generous enough in all con- 
science. 


Dunkard River Brethren. .......++0++++ HM, B. Toresvccceseseoses New York Post 

The River Brethren follow the life and ways of 
the first Christian Church in Jerusalem as closely as 
it is possible to do in these latter days of the nine- 
teenth century. They came to southern California 
because this region is similar in climate and scenery 
to Palestine; because here they may raise the same 
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crops that the first Christians did ; and because they 
may live in these warm, semi-tropic latitudes in the 
same simplicity and out-of-door fashion that the 
Master and His disciples did. The River Brethren 
grow olives and eat largely of olive oil, because the 
earliest Christians did; they have vineyards and 
jackasses for similar reasons. Their dress is pat- 
terned somewhat after the Biblical descriptions of 
the garments of the followers of Christ in Palestine, 
and some of the leaders have recently proposed that 
they adopt togas, or loose winding garments of 
linen, in order to be garbed more like the Master 
and His disciples. There are some three hundred 
members of the sect in southern California, and the 
headquarters are at Lordsburg (named with pious 
intent) on the northern edge of Pomona Valley. 
The sect has a college there, and as the sect lives 
as thoroughly as possible within itself, it has its own 
stores and warehouses in that place. The tourists 
who flock to this region every winter are always in- 
terested in the unusual severity of the sect’s belief, 
and its rigorous mode of life. No stern Puritan of 
Oliver Cromwell’s time could have held amuse- 
ments in greater abhorrence than do these simple 


country folk. They hold themselves and their chil- . 


dren so firmly apart from it that they probably have 
an exaggerated and distorted idea of the wickedness 
of the world. Any attempt to follow in the slightest 
degree current fashions and manners is looked upon 
as an awful lapse into sin. They allow no public 
money to be expended for their poor or helpless 
members, but provide for them among themselves. 
They abhor a creed which palliates the shedding of 
human blood, and they will sacrifice all their pos- 
sessions rather than do military service. They 
abominate firearms and weapons of defense of any 
kind. Several years ago a young Dunkard was put 
out of the church because he had gone hunting sev- 
eral times in spite of brotherly warnings. In testi- 
fying in court they do not “swear,” but affirm, and 
no brother may join a secret order. A marriage 
bond may be dissolved only by death. The sick are 
healed by the elders by anointing with oil; but in 
extreme cases a doctor is usually called in. 

The River Brother is ever alert for fear he may 
have some unconscious vanity. For that reason he 
does not build fine houses, do unnecessary travel- 
ing, or get a superior education and develop accom- 
plishments. Very many homes among the sect 
have no reading matter except several Bibles and 
possibly a patent-medicine almanac. Secular news- 
papers and magazines are unknown in a large part 
of the homes of the richest Dunkards, and their 
rules of government make it questionable for a 
member to have a photograph taken or a portrait 
painted, because the Mosaic commandment against 
idolatry of graven images is taken to mean a secret 
worship of a loved one’s effigy. 

The greatest religious events are the semi-annual 
observances of the Lord’s Supper, which is copied 
among the River Brethren even to minute details. 
The time of day, the arrangement of the room, the 
tables, the seats and the food are all duplicated with 
religious fidelity. The brothers and sisters wash 
one another’s feet, as the Master washed the feet of 
His disciples, the rite being performed with touch- 
ing simplicity and pious devotion. 

A gentleman who was recently permitted to look 
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upon an observance of the Lord’s Supper by the 
Brethren one evening at Lordsburg described it 
thus to the writer: The room was large and square, 
indeed a Puritan meeting-house in the days of John 
Alden could not have been more severely plain, 
there being no carpets, no upholstery, no comfort, 


no ornament. On one side, on cheap wooden 
benches, sat several score of women in their plain 
black gowns, with their little black bonnets close 
about their ears. None of them looked up, and each 
was wrapt in serious thought, and a few wept in 
silence. On the other side of the room sat almost 
as many bewhiskered and -black-coated men equally 
serious and contemplative, their broad-brimmed 
hats hanging in rows on the whitewashed walls. At 
one end of the room was a raised platform, upon 
which sat four aged men, each with a prodigious 
growth of snow-white whiskers, and with clean- 
shaven upper lips. The men on the floor were sepa- 
rated from the women by long and narrow tables, 
upon which immaculate linen tablecloths had been 
laid. A few invited visitors, upon whom the oppres- 
sive silence had its effect, sat on one side. 

For half an hour no one spoke. Then one of the 
aged men on the platform rose with deliberation 
and announced in slow, measured accents that the 
Lord’s Supper would be observed in imitation of 
“that last night of the Master in Jerusalem.” Sev- 
eral men and women went out, presently reappear- 
ing each with a small tub of water and towels. The 
men then in turn washed one another’s feet. The 
women did likewise among themselves. The 
brothers one after another removed their boots and 
stockings, and each awaited the moment of his own 
footwashing. When the office had been performed 
for him, each rose in his bare feet, and girding him- 
self about with a towel (as in the gospels), knelt and 
washed and wiped the feet of his next brother on 
the right, saying reverently : “This do I humbly and 
affectionately for my brother in Christ, as the Mas- 
ter did.” 

When the feet-washing was ended and the shoes 
had been put on, there was a brief period of silent 
prayer. The towels and tubs were removed in 
silence, and the older sisters brought in steaming 
bowls of lamb soup and dishes heaped with slices of 
bread. The brothers sat with downcast eyes while 
the sisters arranged the food on the white-clothed 
tables. At a signal the benches were carried to the 
sides of the tables, and the sisters at their table and 
the brothers at theirs sat down to commemorate the 
symbolic Last Supper. 

Not a sound was heard but that of the spoons and 
the earthen bowls as the assemblage proceeded with 
the sacred feast. Four persons ate from each bowl. 
As each one finished there was another silent 
prayer. At a signal every one rose from the 
benches. The brothers turned to one another and 
silently extended the right hand of fellowship, and 
at the same time saluted each other with the kiss of 
brotherhood, the same rite being performed at the 
same moment among the sisters. In silence the seats 
were then resumed. The four aged ministers broke 
the bread, and pitchers of unfermented wine were 
brought in, and the sacred communion adminis- 
tered. Lastly, following the gospel narrative of the 
Lord’s Supper, the whole assemblage sang, and 
then went out and home in silence. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





An Unfortunate Brother... .cccscceccccccccccvecccecs Atlanta Constitution 
I des so weak en sinful 
Or else, so old en po’ 
Dat Mister Chris’mus done fergit 
De number on my do’. 


I tell him ‘‘Heah I is, suh! 
You been dis way befo’.” 
But Mister Chris’mus done fergit 


De number on my do’! 


I see him fin’ de rich folks 
Dat des don’t want no mo’! 
But—good Lawd knows, he done fergit 
De number on my do’! 


I wonders, en I wonders 
Des why he slight me so? 

I hopes de Lawd’ll show him 
De number on my do’! 


POE PE Rivsvsnsdvntdscindddvnciacsscmbuannsessened Baltimore American 


Ven I come home py nighd dimes, yet, 
Und sid down py a chair, 

Und small vee leedle hants dey make 
Some pullings mit my hair; 

Und ven a woice midouid some vords 
To my woice has replied, 

I vunder vy my face id makes 
A smile yust fenpf feets vide? 


Ven vee small leedle hants dey grap 
My vedder-beaden nose, 

Und dare is kickings from a lod 
Uf leedle pink-vite toes; 

Und leedle eyes dey blink ad me, 
Und say, “Ach! I know you!” 

I vunder vy I ged some smiles 
Dot breaks my face in two? 


Ven leedle eyes are closed in sleeb, 
Und his vee chuppy hant 
It holts my finger tight so he 
Feels safe in fairylant, 
I vunder vy from ouid my eyes 
I brush avay der tears, 
Und ask der goot Lord, “Uf you blease, 
Be kind through all der years!” 
Cruise of the Nancy P. .......Holman F, Day........ Lewiston (Me.) Journal 
We was jest outside with the Nancy P. 
From the Sheepscot bound for Boston way; 
We was one day out in a rollickin’ sea 
With an orful leak sence we left the bay. 
One day out with a turrible leak! 
Gad, we made that old pump squeak, 
Gad, we made her groan and hump, 
Two at a turn on the stiddy jump. 
Ker-chonk, ker-chump! 
With an up yo-ho, and a down ker-bump. 


But the orful leak kept on to gain, 
And the water came like a mill-race flume. 
We wished we'd stayed on shore in Maine, 
For we reely thought we was bound for doom; 
Bound for doom in a topsail tub, 
For we never thought we’d see the Hub. 
Bound for doom with a load of plank, 
And none to know where the old tub sank. 
Ker-chinck, ker-chank! 
But still we danced that old pump crank. 


Now the more we pumped the worse she poured 
And we gave our souls to the hand of God; 
For spite that the scuppers belched and roared, 
She was plumb bang fast by the soundin’ rod. 
—Plumb, jam full to the soaked old deck, 
Full to her gol-durned, tarred old neck. 

Couldn’t guess how she kept afloat 
With the sea a-gozzlin’ in her throat. 
Ker-dote, ker-dote! 
—The thug of the pump was a funeral note. 


But we woggled on like a bale of hay 
And we set our teeth and we pumped with groans; 
And when we got to Boston bay, 
Our arms were stretched to our ankle bones. 
Hands were the size of Lincoln hams, 
Eyes bulged out like the horns of rams, 
We humped like monkeys bound for war 
And ev’ry man had a raw, red paw, 
Ker-daw, ker-daw! 
And we beached the tub—and then we saw— 


The Nancy P. she’d grown that old 
The butts had rotted all away; 
Our load of planks somehow clung hold, 
But we left her bottom in Sheepscot Bay. 
So there we’d made a turrible try, 
To pump old ’Lantic Ocean dry. 
Over our rail, ’twixt you and me, 
We'd histed a good square mile of sea 
Blame me! But we 
Was a darn sick crowd on the Nancy P. 


The Coercion of Major Guff..........ccceceseees New Orleans Times-Democrat 

“This thing of lettin’ wimmen vote,” said honest Major 
Guff, 

“Is a piece of dang’rus folly, and has gone ‘bout far 
enough. 


They’ve got no head for polytics; their ways is underhand; 

There ain’t no use of talkin’, they’re a menace to th’ land. 

Now, when th’ sewer tax was sprung, I didn’t lose a minute 

In lettin’ everybody know that I was dead agin it. 

‘That microbe talk is rot,’ sez I; ‘jest silly doctors’ fuss; 

The system that our fatlrers used is good enough for us.’ 

But Mary Jane, my wife, y’ know, she went and jined a 
club, 

‘And ’till y’ change yer mind,’ sez she, ‘I’ll shet y’ off on 
grub. 

I’ll make no bread ner pies,’ sez she; ‘there’s naught goes 
down yer throat 

Until y’ see things same as me, an’ promise us yer vote.’ 

I tried to argufy with her, and show her how sech tricks 

Was crooel and unrecognized in decent polytics; 

She jest set still with folded hands, she wouldn’t budge an 
inch; 

Dog-gone it all, she must of knowed she had a lead-pipe 
cinch! 

She wouldn’t hear no common sense, I simply wasted 
breath; 

I stuck it out fer two whole days, but like to starved to 
death. 

‘Fetch on ‘the pottage!’ I exclaimed, ‘you've learned me 
how to feel 

Fer the late lamented Esau in his noted birthright deal!’ 

And that is why I’m dead agin all forms of wimmin’s 
rights, 

A-leavin’ of their proper sphere to mix in men folks’ fights, 

Fer polytics is somethin’ that they cannot understand; 

Their ways, as I remarked before, is sly and underhand. 

It’s well enough to theorize, but fax, my friends, is fax, 

As was amply illustrated in the case of sewer tax.” 
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Kipling’s Poetry Explained :—“ Hogan was in to- 
day readin’ Kipling’s Fridah afthernoon pome, an’ 
‘tis a good pome. He calls it ‘Th’ Thruce iv th’ 
Bear.’ This is th’ way it happened: Roodyard 
Kipling had just finished his mornin’ batch iv 
pothry f’r th’ home-thrade, an’ had et his dinner, an’ 
was thinkin’ iv r-runnin’ out in th’ counthry f’r a 
breath iv fr-resh air, whin in come a tillygram say- 
in’ that th’ Czar iv Rooshia had sint out a circular 
letther sayin’ ivrybody in th’ wurrld oughi to get 
together an’ stop makin’ war an’ live a quite an’ 
dull life. Now Kipling don’t like the czar. Him 
an’ th’ czar fell out about something, an’ they don’t 
speak. So says Roodyard Kipling to himself, he 
says: ‘I'll take a crack at that fellow,’ he says. 
‘T’ll do him up,’ he says. An’ so he writes a pome 
to show that th’ czar’s letter’s not on th’ square. 
Kipling’s like me, Hinnissy. When I want to say 
annything lib-lous, I stick it on to me Uncle Mike. 
So be Roodyard Kipling. He doesn’t come r-right 
out, an’ say, ‘Nick, ye’re a liar!’ but he tells about 
what th’ czar done to a man he knowed be th’ 
name iv Muttons. Muttons, it seems, Hinnissy, 
was wanst a hunter; an’ he wint out to take a shot 
at th’ czar, who was dhressed up as a bear. Well, 
Muttons r-run him down, an’ was about to plug 
him, whin th’ czar says, ‘Hol’ on,’ he says—‘hol’ on 
there,’ he says. ‘Don’t shoot,’ he says. ‘Let’s talk 
this over,’ he says. An’ Muttons, bein’ a foolish 
man, waited till th’ czar come near him; an’ thin 
th’ czar feinted with his left, an’ put in a right hook 
an’ pulled off Muttons’ face. I tell ye ’tis so. He 
jes’ hauled it off th’ way ye’d haul off a porous 
plasther—raked off th’ whole iv Muttons’ fr-ront 
ilivation. ‘I like ye’er face,’ he says, an’ took it. 
An’ all this time, an’ ’twas fifty year ago, Muttons 
hasn’t had a face to shave. Ne’er a one. So he 
goes ar-round exhibitin’ th’ recent site, an’ warn- 
in’ people that, whin they ar-re shootin’ bears, they 
must see that their gun is kept loaded an’ their 
face is nailed on securely. If ye iver see a bear 
that looks like a man, shoot him on th’ spot, or, 
betther still, r-run up an alley. Ye must niver lose 
that face, Hinnissy. 


Effects of Higher Education :—“Ol’ man Dona- 
hue bought Molly a pianny las’ week,” Mr. Doo- 
ley said in the course of his conversation with Mr. 
McKenna. “She’d been takin’ lessons fr’m a 
Dutchman down th’ street, an’ they say she can 
play as aisy with her hands crossed as she can play 
with wan finger. 
since, an’ Donahue is dhrinkin’ again.” 


Molly’s Accomplishments :—“Jawn,” said Mr. 
Dooley, “did ye iver hear th’ puzzle whin a woman's 
not a woman?” “Faith, I have,” said Mr. Mc- 
Kenna. “When I was a kid I knew the answer.” 

“Ye didn’t know this answer,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“Whin is a woman not a woman? Twas give to 
me las’ Satthurdah night be young Callaghan, th’ 
sthreet-car man that have all th’ latest jokes that 


*From Mr. Dooley: In the Hearts of His Countrymen. 
$1.25. 
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She’s been whalin’ away iver 


does be out. Whin is a woman not a woman? mind 
ye. Whin’s she’s on a bicycle, by dad. Yes, yes. 
Whin she’s on a bicycle, Jawn. D’ye know Molly 
Donahue?” “I know her father,” said Mr. Mc- 
Kenna. 

“Well, well, the dacint man sint his daughter 
Molly to have a convint schoolin’; an’ she learned 
to pass th’ butter in Frinch an’ to paint all th’ chiny 
dishes in th’ cubb’rd, so that, whin Donahue come 
home wan night an’ et his supper, he ate a green 
paint ha’arp along with his cabbage, an’ they had 
to sind f’r Docther Hinnissy f’r to pump th’ a-art 
work out iv him. So they did. But Donahue, 
bein’ a quite man, niver minded that, but let her go 
on with her do-se-does an’ bought her a bicycle. 
All th’ bicycles th’ poor man had himsilf whin he 
was her age was th’ dhray he used to dhrive f’r 
Comiskey.” 


Punishment for Anarchy:—“I see be th’ pa- 
apers,” said Mr. Dooley, “that arnychy’s torch do 
be lifted, an’ what it means I dinnaw; but this here 
I know, Jawn, that all arnychists is inimies iv gov- 
ernmint, an’ all iv thim ought to be hung f’r th’ first 


offence an’ bathed f’r th’ second.” 


How to Swear Off from Smoking :—“I mind as 
well as though it was yesterday th’ struggle iv me 
father fr to keep Lent. He began to talk it a 
month befure th’ time. ‘On Ash Winsdah,’ he’d 
say, ‘I’ll go in f’r a rale season iv fast an’ abstinince,’ 
he'd say. An’ sure enough, whin Ash Winsdah 
come round at midnight, he’d take a long dhraw at 
his pipe an’ knock th’ ashes out slowly again his 
heel, an’ thin put th’ dhudeen up behind th’ clock. 
‘There,’ says he, ‘there ye stay till Easter morn,’ he 
says. Ash Winsdah he talked iv nawthin’ but th’ 
pipe. ‘’Tis exthrordinney how easy it is f’r to 
lave off,’ he says. ‘All ye need is will power,’ he 
says. ‘I dinnaw that I'll iver put a pipe in me 
mouth again. ‘Tis a bad habit, smokin’ is,’ he 
says; ‘an’ it costs money. A man’s betther off 
without it. I find I dig twict as well,’ he says; ‘an’, 
as f’r cuttin’ turf, they’se not me like in th’ parish 
since I left off th’ pipe,’ he says. Well, th’ nex’ 
day an’ th’ next’ day he talked th’ same way; but 
Fridah he was sour, an’ looked up at th’ clock 
where th’ pipe was. Saturdah me mother, thinkin’ 
to be plazin to him, says: ‘Terrence,’ she says, 
‘ye’re iver so much betther without th’ tobacco,’ 


she says. ‘I’m glad to find you don’t need it. 
Ye'll save money,’ she says. ‘Be quite, woman,’ 
says he. ‘Dear, oh dear,’ he says, ‘I’d like a pull 


at th’ clay,’ he says. ‘Whin Easter comes, plaze 
Gawd, I’ll smoke mesilf black an’ blue in th’ face,’ 
he says. That was th’ beginnin’ iv th’ downfall. 
Choosdah he was settin’ in front iv th’ fire with a 
pipe in his mouth. ‘Why, Terrence,’ says me 
mother, ‘ye’re smokin’ again.’ ‘I’m not,’ says he. 
‘*tis a dhry smoke,’ he says; ‘’tisn’t lighted,’ he 
says. Wan week afther th’ swear-off he came 
fr’m th’ field with th’ pipe in his face, an’ him puffin’ 
away like a chimney. ‘Terrence,’ says me mother, 
‘it isn’t Easter morn.’ ‘Ah-ho,’ says he, ‘I know 
it,’ he says; ‘but,’ he says, ‘what th’ divvle do I 





care?’ he says. ‘I wanted f’r to find out whether 
it had th’ masthery over me; an’,’ he says, ‘I’ve 
proved that it hasn't, he says. ‘But what’s th’ 
good iv swearin’ off, if ye don’t break it?’ he says. 
‘An’ annyhow, he says, ‘I glory in me shame.’ 


A Word About Heroes :—“If Hobson had intilli- 
gence, he’d be wurrukin’ in th’ post-office; an’, if 
anny ol’ hin thried to kiss him, he’d call f’r th’ polis. 
Bein’ young an’ foolish, whin me frind Sampson 
says, ‘Is there anny man here that'll take this ol’ 
coal barge in beyant an’ sink it, an’ save us th’ 
throuble iv dhrownin’ on our way home!’ Loot 
Hobson says, says he: ‘Here I am, Cap,’ says he. 
‘T’ll take it in,’ he says, ‘an’ seal up th’ hated Cas- 
tiles,’ he says, ‘so that they can niver get out,’ he 
says. ‘But,’ he says, ‘I'll lave a hole for them to 
get out when they want to get out,’ le says. 
An’ he tuk some other la-ads—I f'rget their 
names—they wasn’t heroes, annyhow, but was 
wurrukin’ be th’ day; an’ he wint in in his undher- 
clothes, so’s not to spoil his suit, an’ th’ Castiles 
hurled death an’ desthruction on him. An’ it niver 
touched him no more thin it did anny wan else; an’ 
thin they riscued him fr’m himsilf, an’ locked him 
up in th’ polis station an’ fed him th’ best they 
knew how. An’ he wint on a lecther tour, an’ here 
he is. Be hivins, I think he’s more iv a hero now 
thin iver he was. I'd stand up befure a cross-eyed 
Spanish gunner an’ take his shootin’ without a 
mask mesilf; but I’d shy hard if anny ol’ heifer come 
up, an’ thried to kiss me. 





For the Suppression of the Muse :—They ought 
to be a rule f’r th’ polis to pinch anny pote caught 
poting between th’ hours iv twelve an’ tweive. 





Jules Guerin’s Wonderful Siege in Paris :—“At 
eight o'clock th’ minister iv war arrived, an’ took 
command. He ordhered up twinty rig’ments iv 
cav Iry, tin batthries iv artillery, an’ two divisions 
iv fut sojers. It was his intintion to sind th’ cav’lry 
in over th’ roofs, while th’ army carried th’ front 
stoop, protected be fire fr’m th’ heavy artillery, 
while th’ Fr-rench navy shelled th’ back dure. But 
this was seen to be impossible, because th’ man that 
owned th’ wineshop next dure, he said ’twud dhrive 
away custom. All th’ sthreets f’r miles ar-round 
was blockaded without effect. Th’ fire departmint 
was called to cut Jools out, but wather niver touched 
him. Th’ sewer gang wint down an’ blocked th’ 
dhrains, an’ Jools soon had inspiration f’r a year’s 
writin’: At last accounts th’ garrison was still 
holdin’ out bravely again a witherin’ fire iv canned 
food, lobsters, omelets, an’ hams. A brave gossoon 
in th’ Sivinth Artill’ry did partic’larly effective 
wurruk, hur-rlin’ a plate iv scrambled eggs acrost 
th’ sthreet without spillin’ a dhrop, an’ is now 
thrainin’ a pie like mother used to make on th’ first 
windy iv th’ sicond flure. It is reported that th’ 
minister iv war at four o’clock to-morrow mornin’ 
will dhrop a bundle iv copies iv Jools’ paper through 
th’ chimbley. Whin he opens th’ windy, a pome 
be Paul Deroulede ’Il be read to him. This 1s again 
th’ articles iv war, but th’ case is desp’rate. 


The Great French Handwriting Expert :—“Ber- 
tillon, besides bein’ a profissor iv detictives, is a 
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handwritin’ expert, which is wan iv th’ principal 
industhrees iv Fr-rance at th’ prisint time. He was 
accompanied be a throop iv assistants carryin’ a 
camera, a mutoscope, a magic lantern, a tib iv dye, 
a telescope, a calceem light, a sextant, a compass, a 
thermometer, a barometer, a thrunkful iv speeches, 
a duplicate to th’ Agyptian obelisk, an ink-eraser, 
an’ a rayceipt f’r makin’ goold out iv lead pipe. 
“Well, sir,’ says Bertillon, ‘what d’ye want?’ 
‘Nawthin’,’ says th’ coort. ‘Didn’t ye ask to be 
called here?’ ‘No,’ says Bertillon, ‘an’ ye didn’t 
ask me, ayther. I come. Ye said ’jus now, Why 
do I belive th’ Cap’s guilty? I will show ye. In 
th’ spring iv ninety-five or th’ fall iv sixty-eight, I 
disraymimber which, Gin’ral Merceer ‘Ye 
lie,’ says Gin’ral Merceer, coldly. ‘ called on 
me; an’ says he, “Bertillon,” he says, “ye’er fam’ly’s 
been a little cracked, an’ I thought to ask ye to 
identify this letther which I’ve jus’ had written be 
a frin iv mine, Major Estherhazy,” he says. “I don’t 
care to mintion who we suspect; but he’s a canal 
Jew in th’ artillery, an’ his name’s Cap Dhry- 
fuss,” he says. “It’s not aisy,” I says; “but, if th’ 
honor iv th’ ar-rmy’s at stake, I’ll thry to fix th’ 
raysponsibility,” I says. An’ I wint to wurruk. I 
discovered in th’ first place that all sentences begun 
with capitals, an’ they was a peryod at th’ end iv 
each. This aroused me suspicions. Clearly, this 
letther was written be a Jew. Here I paused, fr 
I had no samples iv th’ Cap’s writin’ to compare 
with it. So I wrote wan mesilf. They was much 
th’ same. “Sure,” says I, “th’ Cap’s guilty,” I says. 
But how did he do it? I thried a number iv ex- 
periments. I first laid down over th’ letther a piece 
of common tissue paper. Th’ writin’ was perfectly 
plain through this. Thin I threw it on a screen 
eighteen hands high. Thin I threw it off. Thin I 
set it to music, an’ played it on a flute. Thin I 
cooked it over a slow fire, an’ left it in a cool airy 
place to dhry. In an instant it flashed over me 
how th’ forgery was done. Th’ Cap first give it to 
his little boy to write. Thin he had his wife copy 
it in imitation iv Macchew Dhryfuss’s handwritin’. 
Thin Macchew wrote it in imitation iv Estherhazy. 
Thin th’ Cap had it put on a typewriter, an’ r-run 
through a wringer. Thin he laid it transversely 
acrost a piece of wall paper; an’, whereiver th’ key 
wurrd sponge-cake appeared, he was thereby able 
f'r to make a sympathic lesion, acquirin’ all th’ 
characteristics iv.th’ race, an’ a dam sight more.’ ” 








Mr. Dooley on the Transvaal, in Harper’s 
Weekly :—“Joe Chamberlain, he says, ‘be hivins, 
they shall vote,’ he says. ‘Is it,’ he says, ‘possible 
that at this stage iv the wurruld’s progress,’ he says, 
‘an English gintleman shud be denied,’ he says, ‘the 
right to dhrop off a thrain annywhere ini th’ civ- 
ilized wurruld an’ cast his impeeryal vote?’ he says. 
I’m not again’ England in this thing, Hinnissy, an’ 
I’m not again’ th’ Boers. Like Mack I’m divided 
on a matther iv principle between a desire to cemint 
th’ ’lieance an’ an effection f’r the Dutch vote. But 
if Kruger had spint his life in a rale raypublic where 
they burn gas, he cud ’ve settled th’ business with- 
out losin’ sleep. If I was Kruger there’d ‘ve been 
no war.” “What wud ye have done?” Mr. Hen- 
nessy asked. “I’d give thim th’ votes,” said Mr. 
Dooley. “But,” he added, “I’d do th’ countin’.” 
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Sy ONE ihe ccnpradasscecsenteesaasene Washington Star 

This freckled-faced, bare-footed boy of ten was 
on guard, as it were. He sat the other afternoon 
on the steps of a dingy frame house in South Wash- 
ington and his roly-poly two-year-old brother 
played elephantinely around him. When the little 
chap grew a-weary of pulling up grass and throw- 
ing the same at imaginary enemies he’d walk up 
to his “big” brother and dig his chubby little fists 
into his guardian’s face. Then his guardian would 
square off and pretend to box with the toddler and 
then run away from him and hide behind a tree and 
play tag and hi-spy with him, and when the little 
chap began to whimper over some purely imagi- 
nary wrong he’d pick him up and comfort him. A 
couple of boys of the “big” brother’s age, with 
towel-wrapped bundles under their arms, passed by 
the front gate. 

“Hey, Butch, goin’ in swimmin’ with us?” one of 
them stopped and asked the freckle-faced guardian 
of the toddler. 

“Can’t; got t’ take care o’ de kid; maw’s down- 
town,” was the boy-nurse’s mournful reply. There 
was an expression of longing in his eyes as he 
watched the retreating forms of the two river- 
bound boys. He swung his infant charge on the 
gate for a while and then two more of his boy 
chums came along and stopped. 

“We're goin’ rowin’ in de skift, Butch; comin’ 
‘long ?” one of them asked. 

“Naw,” answered “Butch.” 
Mickey.” 

“Hey, Butch, w’y don’t youse wear a apron?” 
asked the other boy, getting himself into position 
for a sprint, and when “Butch” made for the gate 
he sprinted, followed by his companion. 

The boy went to the back yard and returned with 
a piece of rope, wherewith he fitted up a swing, one 
end attached to the fence and the other to a wasting 
tree in the front yard, for his little brother. He 
was swinging the toddler and humming a coon 
song to him when a little girl from the next block 
came along. She poked her head over the top of 
the gate and grinned at the boy-nurse. 

“Girly-girly-girly-girly,” she said, sticking her 
tongue out at him. 

“G-wan an’ mind yer business,” said the boy, 
looking humiliated at that. 

“Want t’ borry my dollie?” asked the littie girl, 
sticking her tongue out at him again, and when 
he made a dive for the fence she ran down the 
street, heaving back the “Girly-girly!”’ taunt at 
him. 

The boy had his little brother on his lap playing 
“patty-cake” with him, when another little girl, with 
her two plaits of hair done up in cottony red rib- 
bons, passed by. The boy’s face flushed as red as 
the little girl’s ribbons when he caught her eye and 
saw that she was smiling contemptuously and turn- 
ing up her tip-tilted little nose at him. Obviously 
she was the one and only young woman in the 
world for “Butch.” She looked back at him and 
grinned scornfully several times as she swished 
down the street and the boy looked very unhappy. 

“Makes me feel like t’irty skents,”’ he muttered. 


“Got ¢ mind 


THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


Two boys, each carrying fishing tackle and a can 
of worms, walked by. 

“Say, ‘Butch,’ they’s bully fishin’ now down at 
th’ ars-nal. Comin’ ‘long wit’ us, ain’t you? We 
got nough bait,’ said one of the boys to the tod- 
dler’s guardian. 

“Have t’ pass ’t up t’-day, fellers,’ replied 
“Butch.” “Maw’s gone down t’ were pop works 
t’ make him cough up some o’ his wages so’s he 
won’t blow th’ bundle ’fore he hits home, an’ I’m 
mindin’ Mickey.” 

“Aw, yer a stift t’ be always lookin’ after that 
kid,” said the other boy. ‘“W’y can’t you put him 
inside de house an’ come on?” 

“Might hurt hisself,” answered “Butch.” “Such 
a little tad, Mickey is, an’ he don’t know no better’n 
t’ fall off things. ’Sides, maw’d club de lid off me 
*f she come home an’ found me skinned out.” 

The two boys with the fishing tackle went their 
way and then three more just like them came along. 
One of them had a big trap with three rats in it and 
the other two were hanging on to a bat-eared bull 
terrier pup. They all halted when they saw 
‘Butch” in his front yard. 

“Come on down t’ de lot an’ see de pup nail de 
rats, ‘Butch,’” said the owner of the pup to the 
boy nurse. 

'“G’wan an’ turn ’em loose right w’ere you is,” 
said “Butch,” for a boy loves rat baiting. “Give 
Mickey a treat—I can’t take him an’ I can’t leave 
him.” 

“We ain’t boddered ’bout no Mickey—’f you 
can’t come long, w’y, stay; dat’s all,” said the other 
boys, and they went on down the street with the dog 
and the rats. “Butch’s” gray eyes followed them 
wistfully. Then he plucked a blade of grass from 
the turf, put it in his mouth and chewed it thought- 
fully and looked his little brother over critically. 

“Micky,” said he, addressing the _ toddler, 
mournfully, “ye’re all right, an’ I like yer, but yer 
cert’nly plays h—1 wit’ me, an’ I’ll be glad w’en yer 
gits growed up!” 





PT FO I ooo 6.6.08 06006666 Sec cewrencesoscersseees New York Sun 

“T’m that beat for words that I dunno as I can 
tell you about Mis’ Jones an’ her ‘house beautiful.’ 
That’s what Mis’ Jones calls it, but I never could 
see anything beautiful in havin’ a lot of things 
strung around to catch the dust. That ain’t me. 
Of course, it ain’t none of my business what Mis’ 
Jones does to her house. She was one of the Hig- 
ginses before she married Jones, and they do say 
that Jones has aged fast. The Higginses always 
was a highfalutin’ set, an’ Mis’ Jones she was the 
highfalutinest of ’em all. We ain’t been very 
friendly to the Joneses since they took my hired 
girl away from me, an’ I dunno when I’ve been in 
her house before. 

“T saw last week somethin’ was goin’ on in Mis’ 
Jones’ house. She was a-changing her parlor cur- 
tains an’ a-stirrin’ round considerable for her. Mis’ 
Jones is natcherly lazy an’ as shiftless a housekeeper 
as I know. All this disturbance in the Jones house 
looked to me as if they might be going to give a 
party. Says I to myself this mornin’: ‘Mis’ 




















Jones an’ I were girls together an’ it’s my duty to 
be neighborly so I will just drop in an’ cail an’ let 
bygones be bygones.’ 

‘Mis’ Jones didn’t expect me an’ I rapped on 
the parlor door on purpose. I knew if I went 
around to the side door that she would never invite 
me into the parlor. Mis’ Jones opened the parlor 
door an’ she was just as annoyed as she could be 
at my catchin’ her lookin’ as she did. She was 
wearing an old wrapper which was soiled with 
paint an’ torn. It made me feel pleasant though, 
an’ I told Mis’ Jones not to mind how she looked. 
Then I surveyed the parlor. It was a sight. I 
never saw anything like it except once when I 
went to the theatre and saw the Black Crook. 

““For land sakes, Mis’ Jones, what you been 
doin’ with your parlor?” 

““T’ve been gettin’ some effects,’ said Mis’ Jones 


in a lofty, as-you-please tone. ‘“That’s what we 


need in this town. I’m strivin’ for the house 
beautiful. It will be an object lesson to all my 
friends.’ 


“Indeed! says I, just like that. 

““*Ves,’ says Mis’ Jones, ‘we are a hard an’ un- 
artistic community, an’ now that I’ve seen the light 
I’m goin’ to lead the way to higher things.’ 

“ “Since when did you see the light? says I, 
lookin’ around carelessly. 

“*My attention was turned to art when I went 
down to the city last fall, an’ since then I’ve read 
“How to make parlor furniture of discarded boxes 
an’ barrels’ and other standard works on the house 
beautiful” 

“Tt made me smile to myself to see how Mis’ 
Jones puckered her mouth when she said beautiful. 

“*What are all those trappin’s in that corner? 
said I. 

“*That’s an oriental effect.’ 

“*VYou don’t say!’ says I. 

“The more I looked at that corner the more it 
puzzled me. Some print cotton was spread over 
Jones’ fishing rod like a tent. The corners were 
cushioned an’ under the tent hung Jones’ old 
coach lantern. It beat the circus, an’ to think of 
Mis’ Jones doin’ it an’ bein’ so lofty about it. I 
declare I wouldn’t have been more surprised if 
she’d shook hands in the new fangled up-to-your 
chin style. ° 

“ ‘Tt’ll be a real comfortable place for Jones to sit 
when he pulls off his boots, nights,’ said I. I knew 
that remark was mean, but I declare I couldn’t 
help sayin’ it. Mis’ Jones has been after Jones 
ever since they were married, you know, to wear 
shoes, which is more genteel, instead of boots, but 
Jones won’t do it. 

“*This is my Colonial Corner,’ said Mis’ Jones, 
just to make believe she didn’t notice my remark 
about the boots. There was an old clock that I 
wouldn’t have in my kitchen; two old fiddle-back 
chairs an’ a battered old table in that corner. 

“*VYou don’t say,’ says I, not knowing what com- 
ment’ to make. 

“ ‘Yes,’ says Mis’ Jones, a-talking as if she was 
repeating a copy book, ‘for true beauty of lines 
we have to go back to the old colonial furniture. 
It is so simple an’ it grows on one. One good 
piece of old colonial furniture will educate a whole 
household in time.’ 
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‘What kind of an education do you think Jones 
will get out of those old fiddle-back chairs?’ said 
I, ‘musical ?’ 

“That’s what the house beautiful teaches. Un- 
less you have an artistic temperament you won’t 
understand me.’ says she. 





The Supreme Moment of Old Man Bently.........00.. sesceccees Lippincott's 


Old man Bently was in desperate straits that 
afternoon when he fell half fainting by the spring 
which twinkled merrily at him from under a trap- 
rock bench at the bottom of Las Animas Cafion. 
The expected had happened. When he had prod- 
ded his pack burros across many weary miles of wav- 
ering Mexican desert and had entered the shadows 
of the Sierra Madres, old man Bently had known 
that renegade Apaches, left from Geronimo’s band, 
would probably find his trail, in which case they 
would surely kill him. But there was gold in the 
Sierra Madres, gold enough to satisfy even the 
cravings of thirty years of fruitless starvation 
and thirst and of sufferings that make man a mere 
animal from pain. All the growth of old man Bent- 
ly’s character had been concentrated on a mighty 
longing to find that out-cropping ledge, which in 
a prospector’s dream marks the location of a fabu- 
lous mother-lode. 

Thirty years ago he had been the Honorable 
John Bently, of Omaha, happy in the love of his 
wife and proudly anticipating great futures for his 
children. But there came the year when grass was 
bad and there was no money in cattle, and wonder- 
ful fortunes were being stumbled on in the Rockies. 
His congressional ambitions, his family pride, his 
consciousness of certain latent powers that needed 
only opportunity, and a conviction that money was 
opportunity, had sent him to find gold quickly, but 
the gold was to be only a means to an end. Now 
his wife was dead possibly, and probably his sons 
were men. He had strength now only to yearn for 
the gold he was to find soon, very soon; beautiful 
yellow gold, glittering in the sands, gleaming in the 
quartz; rivers of gold, mountains of gold, cliffs of 
gold. To die after finding gold, that was nothing, 
but to die before he had found it, what a horrible 
thought! Yet when he fell by that spring in the 
hot gloom of Las Animas Cajion, an Apache bullet 
had shattered his shoulder, his outfit was stam- 
peded, and his rifle was lost. Too weak to rise 
again, he crawled to where the water had bubbled 
up for countless years beneath the edge of the 
ledge, till it had carved itself a little niche in the 
quartz. As he stooped to touch his parched lips to 
the pool his eyes caught a glint at the bottom of the 
rocky basin. Burying his arm in the spring by a 
quick movement, he scooped up a heavy handful of 
golden nuggets; giving a cry of exaltation, he 
jumped to his feet, stripped of all pain, freed from 
all weariness. With the trained eye of a prospector. 
he noted the outcropping of the bench, curving out 
from the wall of the cafion, a typical gold formation. 
Smiling in utter content, he sank down and leaned 
against the ledge beside the: golden spring, his 
hand clutching the nuggets.’ The water that had 
laughed unceasingly for a thousand years in the 
spring beside him was not more free from care or 
more supremely happy than was old man Bently, 
dying there alone in Las Animas Cafion, with a 
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pair of watchful buzzards trailing their shadows 
along the opposite cliff. 





The Professor's Catch............+. Soe LInCOIN,...cccccseees Harper's Bazar 

The professor plodded guiltily homeward with 
‘ his basket on his arm and his rod in the other hand. 
We say “guiltily,” for deceit was in the professor’s 
heart, and his conscience troubled him. He had 
been on his fourth fishing excursion with his crony, 
Herr Professor Hartwigger, and neither had caught 
anything, owing, possibly, to the fact that, becom- 
ing engaged in the discussion of a knotty problem 
in mathematics, both had fished with unbaited 
hooks during the afternoon. This, by-the-way, 
had been the course of procedure on the three pre- 
vious occasions. 

The professor’s sister was as practical as he was 
absent-minded, and disapproved of fishing trips 
which produced no fish; therefore she was wont to 
express her opinion on the subject rather forcibly 
when her brother came home empty-handed. 

The professor, dreading these sisterly reprovals, 
had been tempted and had fallen. He remembered 
having read in some comic paper of a convivial gen- 
tleman who had been on a fishing excursion, so 
called, with “the boys,” and had supplied a defi- 
ciency by purchasing a tempting string of finny 
beauties at the market in order to deceive his better 
half. “If this had succeeded so well with a wife,” 
reasoned the professor, “why not with a sister?” 

Now be it understood the professor knew nothing 
whatsoever about fish. His friend, Herr Hartwig- 
ger, who had angled when a boy in Germany, had 
proposed these excursions as a pleasant recreation, 
affording good opportunities for quiet discourse on 
the problems so dear to their pedantic hearts. But 
the professor himself had never hooked a fish in his 
life, and scarcely knew a cod from a gudgeon. 

The tale of the convivial gentleman had occurred 
to him just as he was passing a fish-market, and, the 
temptation proving too strong to resist, he had en- 
tered. There were piscatorial delicacies of ail kinds 
displayed in tempting heaps on beds of cracked ice. 

The professor looked them over, and said to the 
waiting salesman: “You may give me one of those 
larger ones, and two of those smaller ones, and one 
of that variety, I think. And—er—you need not 
mind—er—dressing or wrapping them. I will 
take them in—er—this—this basket here.” 

The clerk glanced at the basket, then at the rod 
in the professor’s hand, and smiled slightly. The 
professor saw the smile and blushed guiltily, but he 
shut the cover of his basket on the fish, and after 
paying for the latter, hurried away. 

His conscience smote him when he entered the 
door of his home and met his sister. She took the 
basket from him and exclaimed at its weight. 

“Why, I do believe you’ve caught something at 
last!” 

“Er—er—yes, Abby, it does look so, doesn’t it?” 

His sister had opened the basket and was exam- 
ining its contents. After what seemed to her 
brother a long period of time she said: “Four nice 
ones, aren’t they? And you caught all these?” 

The professor gulped over the fib, but he an- 
swered : ; 

“Why—er—yes, of course!” 

“Where did you fish to-day?” 
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“At Slater’s Pond, my dear.” 

“And you caught all these there?” 

“Er—yes, my dear.” 

“This big one, too? He must weigh nearly three 
pounds. Did you catch him there?’ 

“Ves—er—certainly—of course.” 

“Well, if I were you I should have him stuffed as 
a curiosity.” 

“A curiosity, my dear Abby? Why so?” 

“Because it is so very seldom that one catches a 
haddock in a fresh-water pond.” 


INE 55. ccd ccandcwascavecsunborsseaseceewene New York Sun 

“Wal, mates,” said old Bill Hicks, keeper of one 
of the most important Life-Saving Stations on the 
Jersey Coast, “I’ve seen some derned heroic res- 
cues ‘long shore in my day, an’ assisted in more’n 
one o’ them, but I can’t remember worse weather 
an’ a more heroic crew than put out to the barken- 
tine Sadie Marie that come ashore off Seagirt in 
"42. That was a storm; none o’ you ladylike hurri- 
canes thet you hev these days, but a reg’lar ol’ nor’- 
easter thet ‘ud blow ther hair off your head ef et 
wasn’t close-cropped. Es I strained my eyes I saw 
ther hull of a dismantled ship rise on ther top of a 
unusually big wave. All her masts was gone an’ 
what was left of her riggin’, attached to a few broken 
spars, wos flyin’ about indiscriminate in ther boilin’ 
water. 

“Es thet barkantine come in nearer an’ nearer ter 
shore the storm seemed to increase in fury; but I 
saw no sign of life. Finally she struck a sand-bar 
an’ stuck fast. Then a huge wave come at her, lifted 
her up in the air an’ dropped her on the bar again 
with a force fit to drive her keel through the deck. 
And then what should I see but the form of a 
woman fully dressed in fancy toggery lifted off her 
deck in the crest of a big wave. 

“*To the lifeboat, boys!’ I hollered, ‘to the life- 
boat! an’ with a mighty run we got her down to the 
boilin’ surf, an’ on the first recedin’ wave we run her 
nose out in the foaming waters, an’ jumpin’ to the 
oars started toward the floatin’ figure. Every man 
put his life on his oar and sent her into the teeth 
of the terrible gale. I held the tiller an’ shaped our 
course toward the floatin’ figure whose yeller hair 
showed out against the gray-green water an’ 
burstin’ foam. Et seemed to me as if she was er 
flingin’ her arms about wildly in her struggle with 
the waves, an’ I wondered what kept life in her so 
long. 

“Thet crew worked with a heroism and courage 
thet a’done credit to any set of men thet ever pulled 
an oar. Twenty times I thought we were gone, but 
ther stanch little craft seemed to come out right 
every time. One more pull at the oars an’ I had 
her by the hair and hauled her on board as tenderly 
as the shifty motion of ther lifeboat would let me. 
She lay in ther boat lifeless, with her face down. I 
hedn’t time ter turn her over, for et took all my 
strength an’ attention to help the boys get ther boat 
around an’ headed inshore. 

“Wal, after a struggle we got ther boat beached 
and hed time to turn our attention to our rescue. 
Takin her by ther shoulders I lifted her out of the 
boat an’ laid her on the sand face upward, an’ what 
do you think I saw? Ther wax face of the goll- 
derndest biggest doll I ever seen before or since.” 











WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 





“It ain’t no use these youngsters a-trying to 
get over me with their book-larning. Rare lot o’ 
sense they larns at school! When they tries to 
make me believe as Columbus discovered America, 
wot I ses is this, ‘’Ow could ’e tell it were America 
if ’e’d never seen it before?’ ” 

“Now, Sammy,” began the teacher, “I want 
you to tell me in which battle Lord Nelson was 
killed.” Sammy was in despair, but he must prove 
himself equal to the emergency. “Did you say 
Lord Nelson?” he asked cautiously. “Yes.” 
“Which battle?” “Yes; in which battle was he 
killed?” “Wal,” said Sammy, with apparent sur- 
prise at such an easy question, “I ’specs it must er 
been his last.” 

Philanthropist—Have you any suggestions 
to make as to how this prison could be improved? 
Convict—Why, cert! Dere ought to be a fire-escape 
at every window. 

An amusing story is told of a well-known 
whist player who imagined himself an authority on 
the game. After boring his friends. with verbal 
comments, suggestions and advice upon the meth- 
ods of play, he at last wrote and published a book. 
One copy was sent to a famous player for his opin- 
ion about it. In about a week the book was re- 
turned to him with the following letter: “My Dear 
Sir—Your favor of the —th inst., accompanied by 
your book, was duly received. I have read it very 
carefully. It seems to be a very good game, but I 
don’t think it is as good a game as whist. Sincerely 
yours, 











Wife—That prestidigitator did some won- 
derful tricks. Husband—Ah, and what was one of 
them? Wife—He asked if any one had $20, and I 
had, and he said he would change them to $10. 
And he did, and here are the $10 to prove it. 

They were dancing. The music was heav- 
enly. The swish of her silken skirts was delightful. 
The fragrance of the roses upon her bosom was al- 
most intoxicating. “Ah,” she said, looking up into 
his face and smiling sweetly, “you remind me of 
one of Whitman’s poems.” A sudden dizziness 
seemed to seize him. It was as if he were floating 
in a dream. When he could catch his breath to 
speak he asked: “Which one?” “Oh, any one,” she 
replied. “The feet are mixed in all! of them.” 
“Papa, did you know mamma long before 
you married her?” “No, my boy, I didn’t know her 
until long after.” 

A cook who had burned a five-pound joint 
of veal, in order to avoid a scolding threw the 
spoiled meat away, and told her mistress that the 
cat had eaten it. “Indeed,” said the lady, “we will 
see about that,” and she took the cat, put it on the 
kitchen scales, and found that it weighed precisely 
five pounds. “There, Sarah,” she said, “I suppose 
that is the five pounds of meat; but please tell me 
where is the cat?” 

An aged lady, getting into a cab in Dublin, 
said to the driver, “Help me in, my good man, for 
I am very old.” “Begorra, ma’am,” he replied, “no 
matter what age you are, you don’t look it.” 

















*Compiled from Contemporaries. 








——A little stenographer in an office in Boston 
begged the workmen who were putting in a new 
telephone not to put it high up on the wall, “be- 
cause,” she said, “I am so short that I can’t readily 
reach it, and I shall have to use it as often as any 
one.” Whereupon one of the workmen grinned 
and asked, “Don’t you think, miss, that you could 
raise your voice a leetle?”’ 

“Pfwat wud yez do if Casey called you a 
“Pfwich Casey—the big wan or the little 





liar?” 
wan?” 
Pat Maloney was nailing a box which he in- 
tended sending by rail. It was essential that the 
box should not be inverted during the passage, and 
a friend ventured to suggest to Pat to write con- 
spicuously on the case: “This side up, with care.” 
A few days afterward, seeing Pat, he asked: “Heard 
any more about your goods? Did they get there 
safely?” “Every one of them broke,” said Pat. 
“The whole lot? Did you label it ‘this side up,’ as 
I told you?” “Yes, I did. And for fear they 
shouldn’t see it on the cover I put it on the bottom, 
too.” 





Bishop Paret (Episcopalian), of Baltimore, 
some time ago was the guest of an Episcopal 
family in West Virginia. Learning that the bishop 
liked hard-boiled eggs for breakfast, his hostess 
went to the kitchen to boil them herself. ‘While so 
engaged she began to sing the first verse of “Rock 
of Ages.” Then she sang the second verse, the 
Bishop, who was in the dining-room, joining in. 
When it was finished there was silence. The lady 
came into the room a few minutes later, carrying 
the eggs, and the Bishop remarked: “Why not sing 
the third verse?” “The third verse?” she replied. 
“Oh, that’s not necessary.” “I don’t understand,” 
said the Bishop. “Why, you see,” she replied, “I 
always sing one verse for soft boiled and two for 
hard boiled.” 
The late Lord Justice Kay once protested 
against the peculiar methods of a witty barrister. 
“I can teach you law,” exclaimed the learned Judge, 
“but I cannot teach you manners.” “That is so, 
m’lud,” was the characteristic reply. 
“Remember, Pat, ‘it is the hand that rocks 
the cradle that rules a nation.’” ‘Well, begorra, 
yez may be roight, but Oi’m fer thinkin’ mesilf ’tis 
the cart ye’ve got before ther hoss. ‘Ut’s ther hand 
as cradles ther rocks phwot rules er nation.’ ” 
—Said the teacher of the grammar class 
To which our boys belong, 
“The horse and cow is in the field, 
Now, what in that is wrong?” 
“The cow and horse is in the field,” 
Spake one, in manners versed; 
“Because, you know, ’tis more polite 
To mention ladies first.” 
A man strolled into a fashionable church be- 
fore the service began. The sexton followed him 
up, and; tapping him on the shoulder and pointing 
to a small cur that had followed him into the sacred 
edifice said : “Dogs are not admitted.” “That’s not 
my dog,” replied the visitor. “But he follows you.” 
“Well, so do you.” The sexton growled, and im- 
mediately removed the dog with unnecessary 
violence. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 


Toads cctevenbuscuicecasbend William Makepeace Thackeray 
Although I enter not, 
Yet round about the spot 
Ofttimes I hover; 
And near the sacred gate, 
With longing eyes I wait, 
Expectant of her. 


The minster bell tolls out, 
Above the city’s rout, 

And noise and humming; 
They’ve hush’d the minster bell: 
The organ ’gins to swell; 

She’s coming, she’s coming! 


My lady comes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast 
And hastening thither, 

With modest eyes downcast; 

She comes—she’s here, she’s past! 
May heaven go with her! 


Kneel undisturb’d, fair saint! 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly; 

I will not enter there, 

‘Yo sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 


But suffer me to pace 

Round the forbidden, place, 
Lingering a minute, 

Like outcast spirits, who wait, 

And see through heaven’s gate, 
Angels within it. 


FRO Wing Of Daath... cccccccccscccovcesesocccoooccccecoooces Lloyd Mifflin * 
We stood beside the church-yard stone, 
My pale sweetheart and I; 
We mused a moment there alone; 
A tear was in her eye. 
I took her by the trembling hand, 
And kissed away the tear; 
I wondered which of us would stand 
Above the other’s bier. 


She read my thought, and quick she said, 
“I’m but a woman—I, 
But on the day I saw you dead, 
That day I, too, should die.” 
I laughed it off, to hide the blow— 
It is the way with men— 
Alas! how little did we know 
That she was dying then! 
The Two MySterieS.....cccccccecesecececvcnceveeveeveces Mary Mapes Dodge 
We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep and still; 
The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale and 
chill; 
The lids that will not lift again, though we may call and 
call; 
The strange, white solitude of peace that settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate heart-pain; 
This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it again; 
We know not to what other sphere the loved who leave us 


go, 
Nor why we're left to wonder still, nor why we do not 


know. 





*The Slopes of Helicon and Other Poems. Estes & 


Lauriat. 


But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they should 
come this day— 

Should come and ask us, “What is life?” not one of us 
could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 

Yet oh, how dear it is to us, this life we live and see! 


Then might they say—these vanished ones—and blessed is 
the thought: 

“So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may show 
you naught; 

We may not to the quick reveal the mystery of death— 

Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, the mystery of breath.” 


The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or 
intent, 

So those who enter death must go as little children sent. 

Nothing is known. But I believe that God is overhead; 

And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead. 


NDS ciiiedncncuuetsdauiueedeanneranseteneiueansetees Celia Thaxter * 


The crimson sunset faded into gray; 
*Upon the murmurous sea the twilight fell; 
The last warm breath of the delicious day 
Passed with a mute farewell. 


Above my head, in the soft purple sky, 
A wild note sounded like a shrill-voiced bell; 
Three gulls met, wheeled, and parted with a cry 
That seemed to say, “Farewell!” 


I watched them: one sailed east, and one soared west, 
And one went floating south; while like a knell 
That mournful cry the empty sky possessed, 
’ “Farewell, farewell, farewell!” 


“Farewell!” I thought, it is the earth’s one speech; 
All human voices the sad chorus swell; 

Though mighty Love to heaven’s high gate may reach, 
Yet must he say, ‘Farewell!’ 


The rolling world is girdled with the sound, * 
Perpetually breathed from all who dwell 
Upon its bosom, for no place is found 
Where is not heard, “Farewell!” 


“Farewell, farewell!”—From wave to wave ’tis tossed, 
From wind to wind: earth has one tale to tell; 

All other sounds are dulled and drowned and lost 
In this one cry, “Farewell!” 


SN ciswnvacetacsadeecedess scbaantasceataswenes . Lord Houghton 
I wander’d by the brook-side, 
I wander’d by the mill; 
I could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still; 
There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird, 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


I sat beneath the elm tree; 
I watch’d the long, long shade, 
And, as it grew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid; 
For I listen’d for a footfall, 
I listen’d for a word, 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


*Poems. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 











He came not—no, he came not— 
The night came on alone, 

The little stars sat, one by one, 
Each on his golden throne; 

The evening wind pass’d by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirr’d, 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


Fast silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind; 
A hand was on my shoulder, 
I knew its touch was kind: 
It drew me nearer—nearer, 
We did not speak one word, 
For the beating of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 


The Love KMOt...ccrccccocscccccccccscccvcccvsecccoseosooceeoeees Nora Perry 
Tying her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied her raven ringlets in; 
But not alone in the silken snare 
Did she catch her lovely floating hair, 
For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
‘ She tied a young man’s heart within. 


They were strolling together up the hill, 

Where the wind comes blowing merry and chill; 
And it blew the curls, a frolicsome race, 

All over the happy peach-colored face, 

Till, scolding and laughing, she tied them in, 
Under her beautiful dimpled chin. 


And it blew a color, bright as the bloom 
Of the pinkest fuchsia’s tossing plume, 
All over the cheeks of the prettiest girl 
That ever imprisoned a romping curl, 
Or, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
Tied a young man’s heart within. 


Steeper and steeper grew the hill; 
Madder, merrier, chillier still 

The western wind blew down, and played 
The wildest tricks with the little maid, 
As, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied a young man’s heart within. 


O western wind, do you think it was fair, 

To play such tricks with her floating hair? 

To gladly, gleefully do your best 

To blow her against the young man’s breast, 
Where he as gladly folded her in, 

And kissed her mouth and her dimpled chin? 


Ah! Ellery Vane, you little thought, 
An hour ago, when you besought 
This country lass to walk with you, 
After the sun had dried the dew, 
What perilous danger you'd be in, 

As she tied her bonnet under her chin! 


Mother-SOng....ccccscecccececcncusecerccnetssesssassseasesers Alfred Austin 


White little hands! 
Pink little feet! 
Dimpled all over, 
Sweet, sweet, sweet! 
What dost thou wail for? 
The unknown? the unseen? 
The ills that are coming, 
The joys that have been? 


Cling to me closer, 

Closer and closer, 
Till the pain that is purer 
Hath banish’d the grosser. 
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Drain, drain at the stream, love, 
Thy hunger is freeing, 

That was born in a dream, love, 
Along with thy being! 


Little fingers that feel 
For their home on my breast, 
Little lips that appeal 
For their nurture, their rest! 
Why, dost thou weep, dear? 
Nay, stifle thy cries, 
Till the dew of thy sleep, dear, 
Lies soft on thy eyes. 


Rory O'More; or, Good OmenB...... 2.2... cccecccuccecccoccceces Samuel Lover 
Young Rory O’More courted Kathleen Bawn, 

He was bold as a hawk,—she as soft as the dawn; 

He wish’d in his heart pretty Kathleen to please, 

And he thcught the best way to do that was to tease. 
“Now, Rory, be aisy,” sweet Kathleen would cry 
(Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye). 

“With vour tricks I don’t know, in troth, what I’m about, 
Faith you’ve teas’d till I’ve put on my cloak inside out.” 
“Oh! jewel,” says Rory, “that same is the way 

You’ve thrated my heart for this many a day; 

And ’tis plaz’d that I am, and why not to be sure? 

For ’tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory O’More. 
“Indeed, then,” says Kathleen, “don’t think of the like, 
For I half gave a promise to soothering Mike; 

The ground that I walk on he loves, I’ll be bound.” 
“Faith,” says Rory, “I’d rather love you than the ground.” 
“Now, Rory, I'll cry if you don’t let me go; 

Sure I drame every night that I’m hating you so!” 

“Oh,” says Rory, “that same I’m delighted to hear, 

For drames always go by conthrairies, my dear; 

Oh! jewel, keep draming that same till you die, 

And bright morning will give dirty night the black lie! 
And ’tis plaz’d that I am, and why not, to be sure? 

Since ’tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory O’More. 


“Arrah, Kathleen, my darlint, you’ve teas’d me enough, 

Sure I’ve thrash’d for your sake Dinny Grimes and Jim 
Duff; 

And I’ve made myself, drinking your health, quite a baste, 

So I think after that, I may talk to the praste.” 

Then Rory, the rogue, stole his arm round her neck, 

So soft and so white, without freckle or speck, 

And he look’d in her eyes that were beaming with light, 

And he kiss’d her sweet lips;—don’t you think he was 
right? 

“Now, Rory, leave off, sir; you’ll hug me no more, 

That’s eight times to-day you have kiss’d me before.” 

“Then here goes another,” says he, “to make sure, 

For there's luck in odd numbers,” says Rory O’More. 


OI siinin ns scacrincgsisnnmecbiiien stevvdnvetecemendid Paul Fleming 
Let nothing make thee sad or fretful 
Or too regretful. 
Be still. : 
What God hath ordained must be right; 
Then find in it thine own delight. 


Why should’st thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart! 
One watches over all with care most true; 
Doubt not that He will give thee, too, 
Thy part. 


Only be steadfast—never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest. 
Thou knowest what God’s will must be 
For all His creatures, so for thee, 
The best. 
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Emigrant Diamonds in America....W. H. Hobbs....Popular Science Monthly 


It is in the territory about the Great Lakes that 
the greatest interest now centres, for in this region 
a very interesting problem of origin is being 
worked out. No less than seven diamonds, ranging 
in size from less than four to more than twenty-one 
carats, not to mention a number of smaller stones, 
have been recently found in the clays and gravels of 
this region, where their distribution was such as to 
indicate with a degree of approximation the loca- 
tion of their distant ancestral home. 

In 1883 the “Eagle Stone” was brought to Mil- 
waukee and sold for the nominal sum of one dollar. 
When it was submitted to competent examination 
the public learned that it was a diamond of sixteen 
carats’ weight, and that it had been discovered 
seven years earlier in earth removed from a well- 
opening. Two events which were calculated to 
arouse local interest followed directly upon the dis- 
covery of the real nature of this gem, after which it 
passed out of the public notice. The woman who 
had parted with the gem for so inadequate a com- 
pensation brought suit against the jeweler to whom 
she had sold it, in order to recover its value. This 
curious litigation, which naturally aroused a great 
deal of interest, was finally carried to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Wisconsin, from which a de- 
cision was handed down in favor of the defendant, 
on the ground that he, no less than the plaintiff, had 
been ignorant of the value of the gem at the time of 
purchasing it. The other event was the “boom” of 
the town of Eagle as a diamond centre, which, after 
the finding of two other diamonds with unmistaka- 
ble marks of African origin upon them, ended as 
suddenly as it had begun, with the effect of tem- 
porarily discrediting, in the minds of geologists, the 
genuineness of the original “find.” 

Ten years later a white diamond of a little less 
than four carats’ weight came to light in a collec- 
tion of pebbles found in Oregon, Wis., and brought 
to the writer for examination. The stones had been 
found by a farmer’s lad while playing in a clay bank 
near his home. The investigation of the subject 
which was thereupon made brought out the fact 
that a third diamond, and this the largest of all, had 
been discovered at Kohlsville, in the same State, in 
1883, and was still in the possession of the family 
on whose property it had been found. 

As these stones were found in the deposits of 
“drift” which were left by the ice of the Glacial 
period, it was clear that they had been brought to 
their resting places by the ice itself. A fact of the 
greatest significance was that all these diamonds 
were found in the so-called “kettle moraine.” This 
moraine or ridge was the dumping ground of the 
ice for its burden of bowlders, gravel and clay at the 
time of its later invasion, and hence indicates the 
boundaries of the territory over which the ice mass 
was then extended. In view of the fact that two of 


the three stones found had remained in the hands of 
the farming population, without coming to the 
knowledge of the world, for periods of eleven and 
seven years, respectively, it seems most probable 
that others have been found, though not identificll 
as diamonds, and for this reason are doubtless still 


to be found in many cases in association with other 
local “curios” on the clock shelves of country farm- 
houses in the vicinity of the “kettle moraine.” The 
writer felt warranted in predicting, in 1894, that 
other diamonds would occasionally be brought to 
light in the “kettle moraine,” though the great ex- 
tent of this moraine left little room for hope that 
more than one or two would be found at any one 
point of it. 

In the time that has since elapsed diamonds have 
been found at the rate of about one a year, though 
not, so far as I am aware, in any case as the result 
of search. In Wisconsin has been found the Sauk- 
ville diamond, a beautiful white stone of six carats’ 
weight, and also the Burlington stone, having a 
weight of a little over two carats. The former had 
been for more than sixteen years in the possession 
of the finder before he learned of its value. In 
Michigan has been found the Dowagiac stone, of 
about eleven carats’ weight, and only very recently 
a diamond weighing six carats and of exceptionally 
fine “water” has come to light at Milford, near Cin- 
cinnati. This augmentation of the number of lo- 
calities, and the nearness of all to the “kettle 
moraines,” leaves little room for doubt that the dia- 
monds were conveyed by the ice at the time of its 
later invasion of the country. 

Having, then, arrived at a satisfactory conclusion 
regarding not only the agent which conveyed the 
stones, but also respecting the period during which 
they were transported, it is pertinent to inquire by 
what paths they were brought to their adopted 
homes, and whether, if these may be definitely 
charted, it may not be possible to follow them in a 
direction the reverse of that taken by the diamonds 
themselves until we arrive at the point from which 
each diamond started upon its journey. If we suc- 
ceed in this we shall learn whether they have a com- 
mon home, or whether they were formed in regions 
more or less widely separated. From the great 
rarity of diamonds in Nature it would seem that the 
hypothesis of a common home is the more probable, 
and this view finds confirmation in the fact that cer- 
tain marks of “consanguinity” have been observed 
upon the stones already found. 

Not only did the ice mantle register its advance 
in the great ridge of morainic material which we 
know as the “kettle moraine,” but it has engraved 
upon the ledges of rock over which it has ridden, in 
a simple language of lines and grooves, the direc- 
tion of its movement, after first having planed away 
the disintegrated portions of the rock to secure a 
smooth and lasting surface. As the same ledges 
have been overridden more than once, and at inter- 
vals widely separated, they are often found, palimp- 
sestlike, with recent characters superimposed upon 
earlier, partly effaced, and nearly illegible ones. 
Many of the scattered leaves of this record have, 
however, been copied by. geologists, and the auto- 
biography of the ice is now read from maps which 
give the direction of its flow, and allow the motion 
of the ice as a whole, as well as that of each of its 
parts, to be satisfactorily studied. Recent studies 
by Canadian geologists have shown that one of the 
highest summits of the ice cap must have been lo- 

















cated some distance west of Hudson Bay, and that 
another, the one which glaciated the lake region, 
was in Labrador, to the east of the same body of 
water. From these points the ice moved in spread- 
ing fans both northward toward the Arctic Ocean 
and southward toward the States, and always ap- 
proached the margins at the moraines in a direction 
at right angles to their extent. Thus the rock ma- 
terial transported by the ice was spread out in a 
great fan, which constantly extended its boundaries 
as it advanced. 

The evidence from the Oregon, Eagle and Kohls- 
ville stones, which were located on the moraine of 
the Green Bay glacier, is that their home, in case 
they had a common one, is between the northeast- 
ern corner of the State of Wisconsin and the eastern 
summit of the ice mantle—a narrow strip of coun- 
try of great extent, but yet a first approximation of 
the greatest value. If we assume, further, that the 
Saukville, Burlington and Dowagiac stones, which 
were found on the moraine of the Lake Michigan 
glacier, have the same derivation, their common 
home may confidently be placed as far to the north- 
east as the wilderness beyond the Great Lakes, since 
the Green Bay and Lake Michigan glaciers co- 
alesced in that region. The small stones found at 
Plum Creek, Wisconsin, and the Cincinnati stone, 
if the locations of their discovery be taken into con- 
sideration, still further circumscribe the diamond’s 
home territory, since the lobes of the ice mass which 
transported them made a complete junction with 
the Green Bay and Lake Michigan lobes or glaciers 
considerably farther to the northward than the point 
of union of the latter glaciers themselves. 

If, therefore, it is assumed that all the stones 
which have been found have a common origin, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the ancestral home 
must be in the wilderness of Canada between the 
points where the several tracks marking their mi- 
grations converge upon one another, and the 
former summit of the ice sheet. The broader the 
“fan” of their distribution, the nearer to the latter 
must the point be located. 

It is by no means improbable that when the bar- 
ren territory about Hudson Bay is thoroughly ex- 
plored a region for profitable diamond mining may 
be revealed, but in the meantime we may be sure 
that individual stones will occasionally be found in 
the new American homes into which they were im- 
ported long before the days of tariffs and ports of 
entry. Mother Nature, not content with lavishing 
upon our favored nation the boundless treasures 
locked up in her mountains, has robbed the terri- 
tory of our Canadian cousins of the rich soils which 
she has unloaded upon our lake States, and of the 
diamonds with which she has sowed them. 

The range of the present distribution of the dia- 
monds, while perhaps not limited exclusively to the 
“kettle moraine,” will be in the main confined to it. 
There is every encouragement for persons who 
reside in or near the marginal moraines to search 
in them for the scattered jewels, which may be 
easily identified, and which have a large commercial 
as well as scientific value. 





Power From the Shy... .cccccescccscsccvcccceccoccvccsccees Boston Transcript 
What Franklin did in a crude and primitive way 
is being repeated in a scientific fashion, with results 
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The Weather Bureau in- 
vestigator, Professor A. G. McAdie, sits at a table 
in a room and observes the movements of an alumi- 
num needle which is connected with the wire string 
of a box-kite sent up outside to an elevation of a 


proportionately notable. 


mile or more. By this needle is accurately re- 
corded the amount of electricity present in the at- 
mospheric layer where the kite soars, and an in- 
genious piece of mechanism automatically marks 
upon a sheet of paper the notes thus taken. Actually 
the expert is able to tell when the kite rises or falls, 
though his back may be to the window, simply by 
watching the needle, because, as has been ascer- 
tained, the electric “potential” increases with the ele- 
vation. In other words, the higher you go in the air, 
the greater the quantity of the strange fluid you find. 

So much electricity comes down the wire that it 
has been utilized already for running a little ma- 
chine with pasteboard wheels, and in this trumpery 
apparatus is found the first beginning of the mech- 
anism of the future that is expected to utilize in a 
practical way the energy hitherto held useless in 
the atmosphere. How tremendous this energy is 
may be judged from the disastrous effects of light- 
ning strokes, in which it is liberated merely by ac- 
cident ; but there is good reason to believe that the 
amount of electricity in a bolt of lightning is in 
reality small, the high voltage being responsible 
for the mischief accomplished. In the air, accord- 
ing to this new conception, there is stored an inex- 
haustible and illimitable supply of power, which is 
available for use by man, if only he can find out 
how to draw upon it. 

The fact being recognized that the air at all times 
holds large quantities of electricity, it is obvious 
that the phenomena exhibited by the fluid would 
naturally be more than ordinarily conspicuous in 
storms. Special efforts have been made to fly kites 
in thunderstorms, and at such times the recording 
aluminum needle has shown as much as 4,000 volts. 
This extreme of energy was noted in a kite-flying 
trial made from the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment, on which occasion nearly a wagon-load of 
electrical apparatus was hauled to the top of the 
hill on which the obelisk stands, occasion being 
found for utilizing all of it. It seems odd to com- 
pare this elaborate outfit with the rude contrivances 
employed by Franklin. The outfit referred to com- 
prised numerous insulators in the form of delicate 
glass vessels curiously shaped, containing sulphuric 
acid, hundreds of water batteries and other ap- 
pliances. On the first occasion, when the Weather 
‘Bureau experts succeeded in keeping a kite in the 
air through a severe thunderstorm, the phenomena 
were somewhat alarming. There was an incessant 
stream of sparks coming from the wire string, ac- 
companied by a sizzling noise, when a finger was 
held near, and it seemed certain that the instrument 
would be burned out; in fact, the disturbance was 
so great that the observatory was believed to be 
threatened, and it was proposed to cut the string 
and let the kite go. This, however, was more.easily 
said than done, inasmuch as contact with the wire 
meant a severe shock; but finally one of the party 
in charge broke it. As he did so, he saw a brilliant 
flare of light about the recording instrument and 
felt a tremendous blow across the arms. 
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This sort of experimentation is by no means 
without danger. So far back as the year 1753, Pro- 
fessor Richmann, of St. Petersburg, attempted to 
improve upon Franklin’s method of drawing light- 
ning from the clouds, sending up a kite from a win- 
dow of his house in a storm. All at once there ap- 
peared in the room where he was sitting a large ball 
of bluish-white fire, which exploded with a report 
like a cannon. The Professor was instantly killed, 
and his assistant was rendered unconscious, while 
the house was filled with sulphurous fumes. Light- 
ning from the skies has been made in this way to 
yield sparks ten feet in length, and some inches in 
thickness, but the conditions prevailing at the time 
of Richmann’s experiments would seem to have 
been extraordinary. It will be remembered, by the 
way, that Franklin attached to his dwelling an iron 
rod with two bells, which rang when the rod was 
electrified. 

Professor McAdie says that before long science 
will succeed in measuring the energy of a lightning 
flash, and also in demonstrating the nature of the 
aurora. That the aurora is an electrical phenom- 
enon has long been recognized. An intimate rela- 
tion seems to exist between the aurora and sun 
spots. In 1882 the astronomer at Greenwich sent 
out notification of the appearance of an enormous 
sun spot on November 17 of that year. For three 
hours on the morning of that day not a wire of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company could be used, 
and not even the market quotations could be dis- 
tributed. At night there was a brilliant auroral dis- 
play, and all telegraph service was again inter- 
rupted. Cables to Europe and wires to Chicago 
were alike unworkable; but some messages were 
sent as far as 700 miles by cutting off the bat- 
teries and utilizing the atmospheric electricity. Over 
half of North America, across the Atlantic, and 
over northern Europe, it seemed as if legions of 
ethereal demons were busy inciting electric and 
magnetic apparatus to strange and mischievous 
antics. 

The artificial production of an electric fire-ball 
by Professor Richmann is unique,though electricity 
in this form is not unfamiliar. Sometimes such 
balls are seen to run along the surface of the sea, 
and when they appear on land they usually burst 
with a loud noise, often with disastrous effects. 
Nobody yet has been able to explain these balls, 
which appear to be a very concentrated form of 
electricity. When the experts say, as most of them 
do, that electricity is merely a form of motion, the 


explanation is more or less unsatisfactory, but how - 


is one to account for the presentation of a form of a 
motion in the shape of a luminous sphere? 


Great Tides in Bay Of Fundy .......ccccccccecceeeceveeseces Pall Mail Gazette 

In the last report of Mr. W. Bell Dawson on the 
survey of tides and currents in Canadian waters, the 
results are given of an investigation in the Bay of 
Fundy. The information in Mr. Dawson’s report 
is interesting, as these tides are frequently credited 
as having the greatest range of any in the world, 
and in some books of physical geography are stated 
as having a range of 120 feet, or more than double 
that which actually prevails. 

As a matter of fact, says Mr. W. H. Wheeler ina 
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letter to the editor of Nature, the range of the tides 
in the Bay of Fundy does not exceed that which oc- 
curs in the Bristol Channel, where the extreme rec- 
ord difference between high and low water at Chep- 
stow is fifty-three feet, being the same as _ the 
“Saxby” or record tide in the Cumberland Basin, 
Nova Scotia. The rise above the mean level of the 
sea in both cases is about the same, or from 22 to 
23 feet. 

‘In the Bay of Fundy the range varies considera- 
bly at different localities. Outside the bay, at Port- 
land, on the north side, the range is 9% feet, and at 
Cape Sable, on the south side, 8% feet. In the At- 
lantic, on the south side of Nova Scotia, the range 
is from 6 to 7 feet. At the mouth of the bay, at 
Yarmouth, the range is 16 feet, and at Seal Island, 
18 feet. Further up, at Digby, on the south side, 
and St. John, on the north, it increases to 27 feet. 
Where the bay divides above Black Rock the range 
is 36 feet. In the Minas Basin it varies from 41 
feet at Parsboro to 48 feet at Horton Bluff and. 
50% feet at Noel Bay. In the Chignecto Channel 
in Cumberland Bay the range is 45% feet. 

From observations obtained by tide gauges fixed 
at different stations, and information collected in 
the localities, Mr. Dawson gives the range of spring 
tides as follows: 

The highest recorded tide is known as the “Saxby 
tide,” which occurred in 1869. The low-water mark 
for that tide is not given, but taking the lowest low- 
water level recorded, the range of that tide in Cum- 
berland Bay was 52.80 feet; the ordinary spring- 
tide range there being 45.80 feet. The Admiralty 
tide tables give this as 45% feet. 

At Moncton, the Saxby tide rose above the low- 
est recorded level, 38.34 feet; the next highest re- 
corded tide being in 1887, 31.91 feet. An ordinary 
spring tide rises 30.25 feet above mean low water of 
spring tides. The Admiralty tide tables give the 
range at Moncton Railway as 47 feet. Mr. Dawsom 
points out that this is misleading, this range being 
that above low-water at the mouth of the river, from 
which the low-water line has a considerable inclina- 
tion toward the head of the estuary. 

At Parsboro, in the Minas Basin, the ordinary 
spring-tide range is 41 feet, and the extreme 47 feet, 
the Admiralty tide tables giving the ordinary range: 
as 43 feet. 

Mr. Murphy, the provincial engineer of Nova 
Scotia, in a paper contributed in 1867 to the Insti- 
tute of Natural Science on the tides in the Bay of 
Fundy, gave the range of spring tides at the head 
of the bay as 22 feet above mean sea level and as- 
varying from 50 feet to 60 feet above extreme low 
water. 

Having a few years since to report on some pro- 
posed embankment works in the Bay of Minas, I 
made inquiries (Mr. Wheeler continues) in the lo- 
cality from those best able to furnish me with in- 
formation as to the rise of the tides there, and came 
to the conclusion that at Horton the greatest range- 
to be dealt with was 8.50 feet. 

The difference in the range of the tides in Cum- 
berland Bay, at the head of the Bay of Fundy, and 
in Verte Bay, Northumberland straits, in the Gulf’ 
of St. Lawrence, is worth recording. The length: 
of the isthmus which separates the two bays along 
the line of the proposed Chignecto Ship Railway is. 
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eighteen miles. The range of ordinary spring tides 
on the one side of this neck of land is 45.80 feet, 
and on the other side 13.40 feet, and 5.60 feet, re- 
spectively, the main level of the sea being only 0.26 
feet higher in the Cumberland Bay than in Bay 
Verte. 

It is interesting to compare the tides in the Bay 

of Fundy with those in the Bristol Channel. At 
3ude Haven and Pembroke, at the mouth of the 
Channel, the rise of an ordinary spring tide is 23 
feet; at the mouth of the Avon it is 40 feet; at 
Chepstow the range is 50 feet, and in extreme tides 
53 feet, the rise above the mean level of the sea be- 
ing 23% feet. From levels taken across the land 
from Portishead in the Bristol Channel to Axmouth 
in the English Channel, with a mean tide rising 35% 
feet at Portishead and 10 feet at Axmouth, the 
mean level of the sea was found to be g inches 
higher at the former than at the latter place. 

There is a tidal bore in the Bay of Fundy, but it 
is not so strongly developed as at some other places. 
It shows itself at Moncton, nineteen miles from the 
mouth of the Petticodiac River, where the estuary 
consists, at low tide, of mud banks and flats, with a 
low water channel about 500 feet wide, and having 
.a high water width of half a mile. The run of the 
rising tide first breaks into a bore at Stoney Creek, 
eight miles below Moncton, and continues to the 
head of the estuary at Salisbury, thirteen miles 
above, the total distance traversed being twenty-one 
miles. Mr. Dawson describes the noise made by 
the approaching bore as that of a distant train, 
which increased to the hissing and rushing sound 
of broken water. The bore arrived at the point of 
observation eleven minutes after the sound was first 
heard, having the appearance of a front of broken 
and foaming water two to three feet in height. The 
mean velocity was 8.47 miles an hour, the maxi- 
mum being 9.61 miles. The greatest rise of water 
after the bore passed was three feet in ten minutes. 
The greatest recorded height of the bore is five feet 
four inches. The only other place in the bay in 
which a bore has been observed is in the upper 
part of Cobequid Bay. 


URE GPE Gi vo v.nin 0 sh 0 0 cnctdsbiasssidsiasiesnenid New York Sun 

If the glaciers of the world are becoming smaller 
and showing a prevailing tendency to retreat, or in 
other words, to move a lesser distance down the val- 
leys, the fact is of much interest in its bearing upon 
climatic changes. Professor Russell, of Michigan 
University, has shown that the minor advances and 
retreats of glaciers may be due to causes that are 
not meteorological, but the fact remains that 
changes in the larger glacial movements can be ex- 
plained only by variations in the quantity of snow 
received and in the rate of melting caused by cli- 
matic fluctuations. The fact that glaciers are sub- 
ject to quite rapid variations in volume, and that the 
tendency, in recent years at least, has seemed to be 
toward reduction in volume in all parts of the world, 
has excited much interest. The International Geo- 
logical Congress at Ziirich, in 1894, appointed a 
committee to collect data from different quarters of 
the globe with regard to the variation in the size of 
glaciers. Inquiry in this direction was greatly stim- 
ulated. The Alpine Clubs have been active, and 
most of the European glaciers have. been syste- 


matically studied. A great deal of information has 
also been gathered from Central Asia and North 
America. 

The “Deutsche Rundschau,” for Geography and 
Statistics, has recently given a summary of the latest 
reports on the retreat and advance of glaciers, from 
which it appears that in the Swiss Alps thirty-nine 
glaciers are receding, five are stationary and twelve 
are advancing. The glaciers in the corner of Ba- 
varia that push into the Alps are all receding, and 
also those of the Hdllenthal in Paden and the Sonn- 
blick group in the eastern part of the Austrian Alps. 
None of the Italian glaciers are advancing, while 
many are receding. The Cassandra group has re- 
cently retreated about eighty feet, and one glacier 
in the Bernina group has receded 3,508 feet in 
seven years. One of the Swedish glaciers has re- 
treated 393 feet, and the glaciers in Norway are also 
receding. The recent studies of Spitzbergen gla- 
ciers show that some of them have retreated more 


than a mile and a half; but it is not known, of 


course, how long this recession has been going on. 
In America many glaciers have receded to the snow 
line, as the limit of perpetual snow is called. The 
remarkable report comes from Turkestan not only 
that are the glaciers receding but also that some of 
them have entirely disappeared, and a similar report 
comes from the Altai Mountains on the southern 
edge of Siberia. 

Probably few data have been added to the infor- 
mation on American glaciers since Professor Rus- 
sell published his Glaciers of North America two 
years ago. The facts he collected prove that the 
Glaciers of California are retreating; but he did not 
obtain satisfactory evidence of the advance or reces- 
sion of Oregon and Washington glaciers. Dr. Daw- 
son, of the Canadian Geological Survey, believes 
that the British Columbia glaciers are either sta- 
tionary or slowly receding. On the other hand, 
there is abundant evidence that the glaciers of 
Alaska are generally retreating. The great Muir 
glacier receded about a mile in the decade ending 
in 1890. Professor Russell’s conclusion, after two 
visits to the glaciers in the St. Elias region, was 
that, without exception, they were rapidly retreat- 
ing. Similar reports have been made on glaciers in 
other parts of the territory. 

The evidence with regard to the advance or re- 
treat of the ice margin in Greenland is conflicting, 
but Mr. Warren Upham bases, upon his review of 
the literature relating to the Greenland ice-sheet, 
the conclusion that the ice is slightly increasing in 
thickness and extent. The accuracy of this view, 
however, is contested, and Dufor, who was one of 
the first to call attention to the fact that the glaciers 
of Europe and Asia are retreating, believes that the 
Greenland glaciers are retreating also. The recent 
visits to the Antarctic regions show that certain gla- 
ciers there are receding, but whether this recession 
is generally characterizing the glaciers of the south- 
ern hemisphere has not at present been determined. 

On the whole, there seems to be abundant evi- 
dence that the glaciers of the northern hemisphere 
are generally retreating and that their action is due 
mainly to the climatic conditions now prevailing, 
though it may be influenced to a small extent by 
other factors, such, for example, as the effects which 
rock débris have on the melting and flow of the ice. 
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Pctcncssscasesens Grace Fairbank, ...00ccccosvees Kindergarten Magazine* 


The study of play is important, because it em- 
braces the chief spontaneous interests of life; be- 
cause more time is given to play than other psychic 
activities; because play is indicative of personal 
characteristics more than is work. In play the nat- 
ural quality of the person is free to show itself. 
Froebel defines play as the “purest, most spiritual 
activity of man at this stage (childhood). A child 
that plays thoroughly with self-active determina- 
tion, perseveringly until physical fatigue forbids, 
will surely be a thorough, determined man, capable 
of self-sacrifice for the promotion of the welfare of 
himself and others.” 

When one considers the number of hours during 
which children play, the amount of energy ex- 
pended, the amount of activity of the heart and 
lungs involved, the effects upon the digestion, one 
is impressed that one of the major influences in the 
development of the body is play, and that the 
amount of exercise that can be secured by formal 
gymnastics is insignificant as compared with the 
amount of exercise that comes in connection with 
play. Further, when one considers sensory motor 
training, the development of the accessory muscles, 
and the training of the body to act in accurate con- 
junction with the senses, we find that play is ef- 
fective, while formal gymnastics appear to be hardly 
related to these matters at all. Endurance is but 
little affected by gymnastics, whereas in play it is 
brought prominently to the front. In play the at- 
tention is of a voluntary character, while in physical 
training it is for the first part at least of a conscious 
character and consequently more fatiguing. Chil- 
dren will play for a longer time than they will do 
formal gymnastics. We find as a matter of fact that 
nearly all of the complex reflexes demanded by adult 
life are prepared by play, whereas the special arti- 
ficial reflexes made by the use of segregated move- 
ments in gymnastics appear to be less related to 
adult life. Public school life that makes children sit 
still five hours a day demands specific means of 
meeting it. These means must be related to the 
schoolroom, and must be related to the abnormal 
position of sitting involved. Thus, the formal gym- 
nastics of the schoolroom, first, should remedy the 
lack of activity incident to the present work in 
schools ; second, should correct the bad position of 
the trunk now often secured in school life; third, 
should bring the pupil’s attention so that he will 
think about the necessity of standing straight. 
Formal gymnastics should not be depended upon 
in school life for the giving of the individual endur- 
ance nor sensory motor training; these must be se- 
cured by play. The physical trainer must extend 
his conception of his field to include the whole field 
of muscular play. 

One of the most important things in the world is 
a strong will directed toward right things. Any 
quality in order to be developed must have oppor- 
tunity for exercise, so that the great significance of 
play is shown when we see that it is in free play that 
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the child has chief opportunity to use his own will. 
For the development of morality, it is not sufficient 
that individuals shall be forced to do righteous acts. 
A moral life led in prison or on board a man-of-war 
does not lead to the acquirement of moral habits. 
It is only where morality is free that it is real. So 
that the most significant facts with reference to the 
development of the moral nature are not of an eco- 
nomic or industrial character, for these are more or 
less compulsory, but relate to one’s free life, one’s 
life’ in regard to the pursuit of pleasure. The way in 
which one pursues pleasure shows and produces 
morality far more than the compulsory activities of 
daily life. Hence it is plain that to have play carried 
on by authority, the details even directed, as they 
sometimes are, takes away from play its chief essen- 
tial characteristic and its chief usefulness. Freedom 
of the will is basal. The conditions of civilization 
bring so many children together in such small 
spaces that far more government of play is neces- 
sary than in savage life, but this government in 
order to be most successful must take the attitude 
of compulsion or authority as rarely as possible. It 
must take the attitude of suggestion in order to 
conserve the freedom of the will. 





The Primary Public School in Washington....A. Henry...Ainslee’s Magazine 

With forty-five thousand children in the public 
schools of Washington, there were but ninety cases 
of punishment last year. When you and I were 
contending against the advantages of education 
some twenty or thirty years ago, we would have 
often borne this whole burden of offense upon the 
palms of our hands, or the calves of our bare legs, 
in a single term. But in those days boys escaped 
hanging only by a miracle, and nature, as mani- 
fest in the mind and body of a child, was a devil to 
be cast out. The children of to-day are no better 
than those of yesterday, but the wise men are a lit- 
tle more enlightened. A benign and steadfast Provi- 
dence directs the destiny of the world, and as, one 
by one, its popular effigies crumble and fall, its ways 
of loveliness and its paths of peace appear. 

The effort to force children into the hide-bound 
mold of the pedagogue, to make Spencerian copies 
of them all, has ceased in the capital city, at least, 
and in its place prevails a method so simple, whole- 
some and effective, that teachers and children alike 
find a joy in the knowledge each day brings to 
them. In place of the unnatural silence of ancient 
schoolrooms, a constant sound of life and activity 
is heard. The children are moving and turning 
and stretching and twisting as nature intended 
them to do, and the teachers, instead of attempting 
to check their growth and preserve an impossible 
discipline, which hampers and dwarfs the mind and 
body, use even these evidences of restlessness as 
lessons. The children in the Washington primary 
schools know why they stretch, and can tell you 
the names of the muscles where relief is felt. Their 
text-book is bound in green and blue, and contains 
innumerable, ever-changing illustrations of every 
conceivable design and color. Sweet-voiced axioms 
sing to them from the trees. They gather a nose- 
gay of lessons from the borders of the walk. The 














honeysuckle, the hop-toad and the wind slip them 
“ponies” as they pass, and not a child of them all 
can play hookey, for the earth is their school, and 
all that is in it becomes their instructors. There are 
no cases of truancy in Washington. This is not be- 
cause the children there are more studious and se- 
date than the youth of other times, nor has the 
swimming hole or the free run of woods and fields, 
the circus parade or the delight in forbidden things, 
lost any of the old charm for them. The children of 
this day are not conforming to the customs of the 
world, but the world is more and more recognizing 
the nature and instincts of children, and bringing 
itself into harmony with them. Perhaps it is, for 
this reason, becoming more like the kingdom of 
heaven. Teachers everywhere are seeking to instruct 
the child by the things that tempt him. 


The Overworked American Professor...... E. Rod.....North American Review 

The American universities require too much of 
their professors. They are not alone, to be sure, in 
this fault; it is found in other democratic and new 
countries, where public instruction is organized by 
persons who have much good will, but who are un- 
able to judge of the conditions of higher culture. 
One must belong, to some extent, to the profession 
to appreciate the amount of labor represented by a 
well-prepared lecture and the importance of offering 
to students no lectures that are not well prepared. 
Now, to many people, the actual time required to 
give the lesson is all that counts ; they are persuaded 
that when a professor is delivering his lecture he is 
doing the major part of his task, and if they have 
any authority, they consider only how his work— 
such as they understand it—may be increased, for 
the greater good of the students and the university. 
This is to me the worst of all errors; to overload the 
courses of a university is to work for poor results. 
The professors do not then give their full measure, 
for it is physically impossible to prepare lectures for 
eight or ten hours a week; and the students suffer 
from what is imperfect in the work of their teachers. 
Here, more than in any other domain, quality is of 
far greater importance than quantity ; for university 
instruction aims less at imparting positive knowl- 
edge than at furnishing a good method. Hence I 
cannot help considering our French habits prefer- 
able in this important point. Let there be few lec- 
tures, but let each be a masterpiece, whose excel- 
lence shall have no other limits than those of the 
professor’s ability. 





The Teacher and His Duties....... Maximilian P. E. @roszmann.......Forum 


Not every scholar is necessarily a teacher, but 
every teacher must be a scholar. By the latter I 
mean that he must possess the scientific spirit—that 
spirit which is concerned not alone in the accumula- 
tion of a vast number of facts, but also, and mainly, 
in the intelligent use of those which are at hand. 
He must, on his own account, aspire to knowledge 
such as will expand his own personality and widen 
the horizon of his interests, in order that he may be 
able to personate, to his pupils, if only in a modest 
way, the incorruptible dignity and the salutary in- 
fluences of true science. If the teacher’s interests 
be confined to the four walls of his schoolroom, he 
runs the risk of becoming narrow and self-compla- 
cent, petty and nagging. He must be conversant 
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with the great problems of his age, so that he may 
keep steadily before him the great aim of all edu- 
cational effort, viz., to fit the children to carry the 
banner of civilization to still loftier heights. 

The true teacher will cherish high motives, so 
that he may awaken high motives in the young. Too 
much is our present life given to emulation. It is 
not excellence we strive after, but the ability to ex- 
cel, to outstrip, others. Our age is one of merci- - 
less competition ; and our ordinary school practice, 
by a seductive system of marks, reports and prizes, 
arouses and stimulates this unhappy tendency in our 
young children. Here is the teacher’s opportunity. 
If his motives be high, if he be not swayed by sor- 
did considerations, petty jealousies and emulative 
ambitions, if he have the unselfish heart, then will 
he inspire his pupils with the force of his noble ex- 
ample. In the schoolroom the teacher must be 
cheerful and sympathetic ; he must possess a readi- 
ness to appreciate the pupil’s side of the problem - 
and to forget his own; he must be interested in the 
individual needs of each child; and his attitude 
toward the parents must be tactful. 

Furthermore, the conscientious teacher will en- 
deavor to bring about an intelligent co-operation of 
school and home. He will, everywhere and under 
all circumstances, stand up publicly for the cause of 
a rational education. In the rural districts, where 
the school problem is particularly perplexing, he 
will be a true missionary. In the city, he will be 
interested in the cleanliness and decency of streets, 
cars, etc.; he will propagate the idea of public play- 
grounds; he will be an ardent auxiliary to the social 
reformer in the cause of uplifting the conditions of 
the poor. In brief, he will participate in all endeav- 
ors to elevate the moral tone of the community. 

Great problems now struggle for solution, and, 
as a result of this struggle, it is to be hoped that 
the generations of the twentieth century will have a 
purer religion and a more perfect government. 
What the actual outcome will be can be only dimly 
divined at the present day. But as those who are 
now children will take an active part in the future, 
we teachers can contribute our share toward mak- 
ing it better and happier, by giving the young a 
clearer vision as to their duties and responsibilities. 
Reform is not by any means so much a matter of 
law and government as the outcome of a spiritual 
regeneration. 

It is through the educational idea, through the 
conception of human progress as an educational 
process, that a new unification of spiritual efforts 
can be effected. The physician, the priest, the 
scientist, the philosopher—all the professions—are 
educative forces and education is the new focus in 
which these various activities centre. Thus, a new 
brotherhood of spiritual potencies is forming along 
lines of greater freedom and more vigorous growth. 
There is no longer a community of creed. Indi- 
vidually, we may conceive of the powers that 
govern the universe and make for righteousness in 
very different ways, and call them by different 
names. But let there be a community of spirit, an 
honest seeking after truth. Let there be a unity of 
effort, of deed, if not of creed. Let us all recognize 
the dignity and responsibility of the teacher’s pro- 
fession, and unite our forces in the service of hu- 
manity. 
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The Right of the Stronger..... Gustave Le Bon..... Psychology of Socialism * 


No nation must forget to-day that its rights are 
exactly limited by the forces at its disposal to de- 
fend those rights. The sole acknowledged right of 
the sheep is to deliver up its cutlets to beings pos- 
sessing a greater skull than its own. The sole rec- 
ognized right of the negroes is to see their country 
invaded and pillaged by the whites, and to be shot 
down if they resist. If they do not resist they are 
merely lightened of all their possessions, and then 
made to work under the lash in order to enrich the 
invaders. Such was the history of the natives of 
America. Such is to-day the story of the inhabi- 
tants of Africa. The negroes are now learning the 
penalty of being weak. To please the philanthropists 
who write books a number of amiable orations on 
the unhappy lot of these native populations are let 
loose before the shooting begins. This benevolence 
is even extended to the sending of missionaries, 
whose pockets are bulging with Bibles and bottles 
of alcohol, in order to initiate them into the benefits 
of civilization. The negroes, whose heads are 
thick, are not very ready to perceive the greatness 
of these benefits. It is, however, incontestable that 
even though we do rob them and shoot them down 
without scruple, we at least save them from the 
prospect of being eaten by their own countrymen. 
I imagine, however, that if their flesh had been 
more than indifferent to the white man, they would 
not escape this fate now any more than in the past. 
Then the destiny of the negro would doubtless 
have been that of the ox, when that pacific animal 
begins to fail at the plough. When he became un- 
able to work any longer he would be sent to the 
slaughterhouse after a previous fattening. There 
would have been no lack of profound theologians to 
thank the Creator that, after evidently having crea- 
ted the ox to furnish men with beefsteaks, He took 
the trouble to add the negro. 





A Social Tendency in America. .Right Rev. H. C. Potter..North Amer. Review 

When the time came that the regulation of the 
marriage relation was taken over by the Church, the 
beginning was made in that series of restrictions 
which, in time, precipitated the revolt whose con- 
sequences we are experiencing to-day. It was in- 
evitable that, when the powers of the Church and 
the State ceased to be identical, and when commu- 
nities came into being in which ecclesiastical au- 
thority, outside of the immediate fellowship that rec- 
ognized it, was practically disowned, there should 
be great reaction. The Church had often used its 
power in connection with marriage in ways that 
were gravely open to suspicion; and its stern front 
to the weak and poor, and its easy compliance in 
the case of the rich and powerful, were not the least 
among potential influences in producing the revolt, 
both from monarchical and ecclesiastical authority. 

Out of such condition of things came, inevitably, 
and by steps which I need not trace here, the condi- 
tion of things which we find in this land to-day. 
Marriage was practically taken out of the custody 
of the Church, and made altogether an affair of the 
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State. 
solemnize marriages, but practically in a quasi-mag- . 
isterial relation to the transaction, rather than any 


Ministers of religion might, as they may, 


other. Worst of all, as we are now slowly coming 
to realize, in a Republic whether of thirteen or three 
times as many States, each State might make its 
own marriage laws, and the contract according to 
any one of them was valid anywhere in the land. 
And so, in the forty-five States of this Union, there 
are almost as wide diversities in the matter of mar- 
riage laws as there are of climate, color or local 
tradition. 

Nor is this all. The revolt from ecclesiasticism 
carried with it many of those conditions precedent 
in the case of marriage, which experience has shown 
to be among its wisest safeguards. Thoughtful 
people to-day throughout the land are shocked and 
dismayed by the reckless and dissolute precipitance 
with which the marriage tie is broken, and with 
which unscrupulous people conspire to rid them- 
selves of its obligations to one person, in order that 
they may flippantly assume them toward another. 
But what was to be expected in a relation which the 
law, in some of the oldest and most conservative 
communities, enables people to create without 
either circumspection, publicity or deliberation? 
The old ecclesiastical provision, still existing in 
other countries, which requires publication in 
Church, or otherwise, of the intention of marriage, 
is widely scouted by us as intolerable tyranny and 
impertinence. And yet, upon even the lowest view 
of it, marriage is something in which not those alone 
who contract it are concerned. The State, human so- 
ciety, the community of whatever description, have 
a large stake in the marriage of individuals; for 
such a contract implies, according to the law of na- 
ture, burdens in which all must directly or indirectly 
share, and the possible perpetuation of evils from 
which all must more or less really suffer. We ap- 
proach here, I recognize, a line where the question 
passes over into the domain of what we are wont to 
define as that of those larger rights and larger free- 
doms which no law may equitably invade. But the 
question which, in the United States, demands our 
urgent consideration to-day is the question, whether 
our concessions to freedom have not already been 
concessions which threaten primary moral sanctions 
and the whole social fabric. To endure a condition 
of things such as exists among us, where that which, 
within one geographical area, law and public senti- 
ment both declare to be wrong, becomes right the 
moment one has crossed a territorial line a few miles 
away; to recognize divorces, and marriages subse- 
quent to them, which have in them no other element 
than the loosest license, and the most wanton self- 
will; this is to tolerate a situation which, sooner or 
later, threatens all social or moral sanctions, and 
condemns a people which accepts it to that rever- 
sion to primitive type that would land us at last in 
barbarism. 


Can New Openings Be Found for Capital ?...Charles A. Conant..... Atlantic 

An interesting proof that the supply of capital 
has become so excessive that it is simply doubling 
upon itself without profit to its owners is afforded 











by the conversions of government, railway and in- 
dustrial securities in Europe during the last few 
years. M. Georges de Laveleye, who presents an- 
nually in the Moniteur des Interéts Matériels of 
Brussels a statement of all the issues of negotiable 
securities for the year, expressed the opinion in 
1892 that Europe was capable of absorbing from 
four to five thousand millions of francs in new se- 
curities upon the average each year. The average 
issues from 1886 to 1890 were 8,070,000,000 francs, 
and M. de Laveleye came to the conclusion that this 
was an excessive movement, and would involve 
losses and liquidations. The issues from 1891 to 
1895, inclusive, fell within his limit of the digestive 
capacity of European capital, but 1896 showed net 
issues, exclusive of conversions, amounting to 
9,129,054,150 francs; 1897 showed issues of 8,911,- 
870,530 francs, and 1898 issues of 8,902,776,660. It 
is the conversions which throw the most searching 
light upon the problem of excessive savings. These 
conversions amounted in 1894 to 12,641,200,000 
francs ($2,450,000,000), or more than double the 
issues for new enterprises, and they amounted in 
1896 to 7,593,013,475 francs ($1,465,000,000). The 
remarkable fact connected with the conversions of 
1894 was that tne saving in interest to the issuers 
of the securities was 119,433,000 francs ($23,000,- 
000) a year, and this saving was sufficient to pay the 
interest on all the new issues upon a two and a half 
per cent. basis. In other words, the savings of capi- 
tal in Europe and other civilized countries in 1894, 
applied to the purchase of new securities to the 
amount of $1,000,000,000 (5,173,448,035 francs), 
were absorbed without increasing the earning 
power of the capital invested. The situation in 
1896 was not quite so barren for investors, but the 
conversions effected afforded a saving to the issuers 
of securities to the amount of 40,000,000 francs 
($7,740,000) a year. The conversions of five per 
cent. obligations to. four per cent. in 1894 were 
3,145,000,000 francs ($600,000,000), and the conver- 
sions of four and a half per cent. obligations upon 
a three-per-cent. basis were 7,000,000,000 francs 
($1,350,000,000). Most of the obligations of sol- 
vent states and corporations have been reduced to 
four per cent. or less, arid their actual return to the 
investor at market prices, in spite of some recent 
fluctuations, has tended toward two and a half per 
cent. Strong proof that the United States has 
reached the state of excessive capitalization, unable 
to find productive investment at home in new enter- 
prises, is afforded by the recent activity in floating 
the securities of industrial trusts and by the piling 
up of unused funds in the banks. 





Cis ie vessensncerees Charles B. Spahr... .....seveeeee Chautauquan 

3etween 1870 and 1880 the amount of child labor 
in this country decidedly increased. In 1870, out of 
5,604,000 children between ten and fifteen years old, 
739,000 were wage earners; in 1880, out of 6,649,- 
ooo children of these ages, 1,118,000 were wage 
earners. The last census changed the classification 
of children, so that exact comparisons are impossi- 
ble. It reported that of 7,033,000 children between 
ten and fourteen years old, but 603,000 were at 
work, and on the basis of this report Commissioner 
Wright claims that a great gain has been made. 
This, however, is doubtful, as fourteen is precisely 
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the age at which children are most likely to leave 
the grammar schools and go to work. The employ- 
ment of over half a million children under fourteen 
in factories, shops and mines demands serious na- 
tional attention. In the mining regions of Penn- 
sylvania, boys of twelve are taken out of school and 
put to work for ten hours a day at the breakers, 
picking slate from the coal; and in the South, boys 
and girls are taken from school before they are ten 
and set to work for twelve hours a day in the cotton 
mills that are now being scattered over the country. 
The argument often used that child labor deprives 
parents of employment is not usually a valid one. 
It is true that in cotton factory towns hardly any 
man over forty is at work, and his little children ate 
in factories while he “totes” the meals. But this is 
largely due to the fact that the fingers of the father 
are no longer nimble, and that there is rarely much 
employment in the neighborhood of a cotton factory 
to which he can turn his hand. Where industry is 
diversified, the labor of a factory worker’s children 
no more keeps him from working than the labor of 
children on the farm keeps farmers from working. 
The wages the children earn cannot be spent with- 
out paying for the labor of some one else. This 
labor, therefore, is not the embarrassment to the 
employment of parents it is often asserted to be. As 
a rule, its worst effect upon the labor of adults is 
by increasing the number of those seeking jobs, 
without increasing the number of those giving 
them, and thus slightly reducing the level of wages. 
These material considerations, however, are of 
minor importance. The ground upon which child 
labor is to be prohibited is not the right of adults 
to be protected against competition, but the right 
of the child to be fitted for the competition which 
he must meet in after-life. That which lifts this 
country industrially above the countries of Europe 
is chiefly the superior vigor and intelligence and 
ambition of our citizens. We cannot afford for 
the temporary gain from the labor of children to 
impair the foundation of our national superiority. 
We could not afford it, were the production of 
wealth the supreme end of the State; but since the 
supreme end of the State is the production of man- 
hood, child labor that saps physical vigor and 
dwarfs mental growth must be regarded as a 
criminal waste of the nation’s best resources. 





Marriage and Criminality...F. Prinzing...Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft 
An investigation, conducted chiefly with regard 
to criminal statistics, reveals certain facts concern- 
ing the respective relations of married and of un- 
married men to different classes of crime. These 
facts may be epitomized briefly as follows: Prop- 
erty rights of all kinds are more generally respected 
by the married than by the single. The graver of- 
fences against property—robbery, extortion, fraud, 
etc.—are committed by the married man with com- 
parative infrequency. When he is driven to the un- 
lawful acquirement of wealth or of material goods, 
he generally chooses some of the less dangerous 
methods of so doing. Receiving stolen goods, 
breaking of laws relative to trade, commerce and 
public health, forcible detention of pieces of prop- 
erty, bankruptcy, etc., are the forms of offences 
against property common among married men. 
Among those married at an extremely early 
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age (eighteen to twenty-five) trespasses against the 
rights of property are much more common than 
among the unmarried of a corresponding age. This 
is probably explained by the fact that in such mar- 
riages poverty, if not a concomitant, is frequently a 
result. Incendiarism is most largely found among 
the unmarried, the greatest proportion falling to the 
account of widowers and single men between the 
ages of thirty and sixty years. Apart from pimp- 
ing, bigamy and incest, the unmarried far outrun 
the married in the commitment of offences against 
morality. In the sphere of crime and offence 
against human life, the unmarried are greater sin- 
ners than the married, though not so markedly so 
agin the offences against property rights. 

The criminality of widowers decreases with ad- 
vancing age. Their share in crime between the 
ages of thirty and fifty is notably greater than that 
of either of the other classes mentioned. Their 
share in such crimes as murder, incest, false accusa- 
tion and false witness at this time is especially 
noteworthy. Widowers are especially prominent 
in offences against property; but they also 
stand first in the series of those guilty of other 
classes of crime. The loss of the wife very fre- 
quently leads to mental derangement, and it is prob- 
ably true, as well, that certain types of self-control 
are peculiarly difficult for this class to exercise. In 
general, there is a greater decrease in criminality of 
the married the longer they have been in the mar- 
ried state. 





Mission of the University Settlement, R. A. Wood, Quar. Jour. of Economics 

As an agency for social improvement, the settle- 
ment is a more significant and in its degree a more 
costly undertaking than is the elaboration of or- 
ganized charity or of systematic popular education. 
It is designed to attempt a more difficult and a more 
serious problem. The “submerged” type is easily 
accessible on the basis of its necessities. The aris- 
tocracy of labor is easily accessible on the basis of 
its ambitions. There is a great middle class of labor, 
the working class proper, having the loyalties and 
passions of the proletariat, in one section of which 
is the centre of industrial unrest, in another the 
centre of corrupt municipal politics. It scorns 
charity. It is indifferent to offers of advanced edu- 
cation. This class is to be met only upon the basis 
of some of the commonplace interests of life. 
Within it one sort or another of social tie is always 
very strong. Now it is the most marked character- 
istic of the settlement that it meets persons always in 
the light of such relations, touching them at the 
point of family affection, neighborhood “camara- 
derie,” industrial and political affiliation, the clan- 
nishness of nationality or race, religious. solidarity. 
The settlement, accurately speaking, stands not for 
relief, not for instruction, but for fellowship. It 
seeks to rehabilitate home and neighborhood life, 
which tend to become disintegrated under tene- 
ment-house conditions; to foster every kind of or- 
ganization among workingmen that is wisely de- 
signed to strengthen their economic position; to 
gain some sort of practical influence in local poli- 
tics and municipal administration ; to honor what is 
genuine in the spirit of nationality among each of 
the complex elements of our working population, 
while exalting those American loyalties which can 





unite them into a common citizenship; to support 
religious fraternity and the ethical standards that 
go with it, while allaying religious strife; to bring 
capitalists and wage-earners, the educated class and 
the working class, into a just understanding of each 
other; to relate the resourceful ongoing life of the 
city to the monotonous, if not depressed, existence 
of its neglected districts. Like the medieval mon- 
asteries, the university settlements, facing the worst 
results of the industrial revolution, of a new migra- 
tion, and of the unmanageable growth of cities, may 
at first fill a strange variety of functions; but their 
deep and abiding use lies in direct effort toward 
scattering the social confusion and re-establishing 
social order. In all this, while giving little or no 
formal instruction, they undertake through the me- 
dium of friendly intercourse to disseminate the in- 
spiration that goes with the cultured life. Without 
set schemes of reform, they aim to permeate every 
sort of popular association with the leaven of devo- 
tion to the common welfare. 

There exists a sufficiently definite policy through 
which this motive is steadily being worked out. In 
the first place, the settlements have undertaken to 
restore for some of its uses the old-time parish sys- 
tem. In one form or another, that system is an in- 
dispensable means for sustaining the general tone 
of a community. This is particularly true in the 
thickly inhabited quarters of great cities. Here the 
former parochial divisions, so far as there ever were 
any, have, of course, entirely disappeared. More- 
over, the diversity of religious connection among 
our city population makes it wholly impossible to 
organize neighborhood life about the church. The 
settlement, standing only for those things which are 
common, is an instrument remarkably adapted to 
this great need. It assumes a special responsibility 
for all families living within a radius of a few blocks 
of the settlement house. The number of souls in 
this “parish” would be ordinarily from 5,000 to I0,- 
ooo. In addition to its “parochial” work, the settle- 
ment also usually sustains a general relation to the 
larger district—containing from 25,000 to 100,000 
people—which circles about the immediate neigh- 
borhood. The settlement comes in contact with its 
“parish” by means of an ascending scale of clubs 
which is organized so as to meet the needs of all 
ages and both sexes. Asa rule, the groups are 
quite small in number, in order that the settlement 
worker who takes the lead of a club may become 
thoroughly acquainted with its members, with their 
families, and with the life of the streets out of which 
they come. In forming these little clubs, natural 
lines of cleavage are followed—that is, a group of 
boys who have already banded themselves into a 
“gang,” will be taken bodily into the club scheme, 
and the “gang,” as such, be brought under the mol- 
lifying influence of the settlement. 

The full hope that is indulged in with regard to 
the spread of settlements in cities is that there will 
be a chain of them running through each large 
working-class district. There ought to be one es- 
tablishment of the kind, it is thought, for every 10,- 
000 people. Settlements would thus not only go 
over the ground piecemeal, but could combine to- 
gether for great general enterprises that would dis- 
tinctly affect the life of the larger district and of the 
city as a whole. 
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Zine Mining in the United States......... Frank Eberle.........Cosmopolitan 

Zinc mining is rapidly becoming one of the great- 
est of American industries. A few months ago the 
United States furnished but one-eighth of the 
world’s zinc supply, but the yield is increasing to 
such an extent that America’s proportion of the 
output of zinc ore will soon be about one-fourth of 
the world’s supply. Practically, all of the zinc ore 
of the United States is mined in southwest Miss- 
ouri, an adjoining county in southeast Kansas, and 
two counties in northern Arkansas. The Missouri- 
Kansas mining district—frequently called the Joplin 
district, because Joplin is the commercial centre of 
the mineral belt—produced over six million dol- 
lars’ worth of zinc ore last year, and about one mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of lead ore. This year the output 
of zinc ore will more than double that of last year. 
This district now produces about seven-eighths of 
the zinc ore of the United States. Most of the zinc 
and all of the lead is used in this country for man- 
ufacturing purposes, but the demands for American 
zinc ore and spelter in Europe is constantly in- 
creasing, and several large exportations of this ore 
have recently been made. It is shipped to the 
smelters in Belgium and Wales. So anxious are 
the foreign smelters to secure high-grade American 
zinc, that some of them have established agencies in 
Joplin for the purchase of zinc ore. 

Although the zinc mines of the Joplin district 
have yielded more than sixty million dollars’ worth 
of ore during the last twenty-five years, it has 
only been within the last five years that this mining 
locality has been considered of any great import- 
ance. Its output of zinc ore has steadily increased, 
while the cost of production has decreased. At the 
same time, the prices paid for this ore have gone 
beyond anything dreamed of by the most sanguine 
miners. In past years when zinc ore, or “jack,” as 
it is commonly called among the miners, was selling 
at fifteen to twenty dollars per ton, the hope of the 
miner was that some day it might reach thirty dol- 
lars. ‘“Thirty-dollar jack” meant to him a paradise 
of prosperity, a realization of all of life’s brightest 
expectations. Last year the price of “jack” not 
only reached thirty dollars, but passed upward to 
forty dollars, and this year it has been as high as 
fifty-five dollars. That the profits are large, may 
be inferred from the fact that the average cost of 
production of zinc ore is less than fourteen dollars 
per ton. In many localities the ore can be mined, 
cleaned and made ready for sale at a cost of ten 
dollars per ton. 

The methods of mining and handling zinc ore are 
peculiar, and unlike those used in mining for other 
minerals. Zinc-mining lands are seldom sold, their 
owners preferring to lease them on royalty. Vir- 
gin, non-prospected lands are leasefl on a ten per 
cent. royalty; that is to say, the landowner leases 
the land and agrees to take as payment one-tenth 
of all of the ore obtained from his land. The lessee 
then divides the tract into one-acre mining lots and 
prospects the land with a steam drill to ascertain 
whether the field contains mineral and where the 
best bodies of ore are located, their depth, thickness 
and the other details the miner must know. When 





the land has been sufficiently prospected, lots are 
subleased to miners on twenty per cent. royalty, 
which means that the miners must give twenty per 
cent., one-fifth, of the ore to the company or indi- 
vidual holding the original lease. Out of this 
twenty per cent. the original lessee must pay the 
landowner ten per cent. Generally he must also 
undertake to put in pumping plants, to keep the 
tract drained, should there be so much water as to 
interfere with mining. The miners lease one or 
more lots from the lessee of the tract, and begin 
operations by Sinking a shaft. 


Speed in Naval Warfare............+4+ Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette 

Of late years there has been apparent in the 
naval building programmes of the principal mari- 
time Powers a very decided tendency to aim at the 
attainment of a high degree of speed in the'design- 
ing of war ships, and especially of cruisers, even at 
a considerable sacrifice of offensive and defensive 
power. This tendency seems to have been nearly 
universal, for it is evident in the number of fast 
“protected” cruisers which have been recently 
added to the navy of Great Britain, in the number 
of vessels of somewhat similar type in the French 
navy, such as the Chateaurenault, Gueydon, Mont- 
calm, in the Japanese navy, in which are to be found 
some of the fastest vessels afloat, and in the later- 
built Russian cruisers. In the vessels aiso con- 
structed in Europe for the various South American 
Republics, the one characteristic which they have 
in common is high speed. While it is undeniable 
that speed possesses a value at once tactical and 
strategical, it is possible that a somewhat exagger- 
ated importance has been attached to it, and symp- 
toms are not wanting of a reaction. 

M. Normand, the eminent French inventor and 
naval constructor, in a recently published brochure 
which attracted great attention, expressed the opin- 
ion that this striving after speed had been carried 
too far, the substance of his principal arguments 
being that high speed can only be attained in a war 
ship by an undue sacrifice of other elements of of- 
fensive and defensive power, and that, owing to the 
great and urgent demands upon the displacement 
of any fighting ship, its boilers and machinery are 
not, and cannot be, allowed that space and weight 
which can be granted with ease in a great ocean 
liner ; consequently the highly complicated and deli- 
cate machinery of a ship of war is extremely likely, 
as he asserts universal experience has shown, to 
break down under the severe and sudden stress 
which the exigencies of war must sometimes inev- 
itably impose upon them. He also argued that a 
squadron, even though several knots superior to a 
hostile squadron which it might encounter, would 
not be free to decline an engagement if it wished 
to do so, as one or other of the flying vessels, in the 
event of a retreat at full speed, would be sure to be 
disabled by some mishap to its machinery, thereby 
leaving her consorts only the alternative of coming 
to her assistance and giving battle, or of abandon- 
ing her to the enemy and continuing the retreat, 
possibly with the same result in the case of other 
vessels. More lately still, German naval expert 
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opinion seems to be veering round in the same di- 
rection. One German naval authority asserts em- 
phatically that in battle victory is not won by supe- 
riority of speed, but by superiority of offensive and 
defensive armament, and that the sole value of 
cruisers of the “protected” class is derived from the 
fighting ships behind them. 





Mille in the Gootoh Highlands......ccccccccssesccescsscccccess New York Sun 

Waterfalls are being used more and more to pro- 
duce electrical power. Switzerland has no coal 
with which to make steam to run her industries, 
and so her waterfalls have been the driving force. 
They are now beginning to be used, still more ef- 
fectively to produce electricity as a motive power. 
The rapids and falls of the upper Rhine are now 
generating electricity which is used in the mills of 
that region. A large enterprise is also on foot for 
the production of electricity in the Scottish high- 
lands by means of water power. It may not be so 
very long before the prediction of Lord Kelvin that 
“the production of electricity by means of water- 
falls will some day attract a prosperous population 
to the Scottish highlands” will come true. 

The British Parliament has before it the project 
to obtain electrical power equal to 38,000 horse- 
power, by means of the chain of lochs along the 
border of Perth and Argyll counties to the west of 
the Grampian mountains. The most important of 
these lochs is Ericht, which has a length of about 
seventeen miles, its waters discharging into Loch 
Rannoch and then into the Tay. It is proposed to 
build a large dam at the extreme South of the loch, 
turning it into a great reservoir, and then to pass 
the accumulated waters far below in the valley 
through an aqueduct to the electric plant, where 
the water power will be used to generate electricity 
enough to drive many large mills. It is proposed 
to follow the same course with all the lochs between 
the Grampians and Loch Leven. Thus a series of 
reservoirs, at high elevation, will be supplied, and 
the fall of water to lower levels through the aque- 
ducts will feed the stations producing the electricity. 
The fall of water in some cases will be 900 feet, and 
that at Loch Ericht alone is expected to produce 
electricity amounting to 14,000 horse-power. 

In our Western mining regions the process of 
producing and reducing ores is being considerably 
cheapened by the utilization of water power to pro- 
duce electricity for driving the machinery. This 
is a recent feature of our mining operations, and is 
a new economy that is diminishing expenses. Great 
Britain has been very slow to adopt electricity as a 
motive power, but is fully convinced at last of its 
economy and merits, and electric street cars are be- 
ginning to appear on the streets of a few cities. In 
January last the experimental line that has been 
building in Liverpool was started. It is two and a 
half miles in length, has a double track, and, as the 
line is already successful, it is expected that elec- 
tricity will supersede horse power on the entire 
street railroad system. Electric street cars were in- 
troduced on the streets of Glasgow a year ago. 

Germany has been much wider awake, and while 
electric street cars in England are still in the ex- 
perimental stage, sixty-eight cities of Germany 
have introduced them with great success, and in 
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thirty-five other cities or districts these railroads 
are now in course of construction. Most of the 
industrial cities of Westphalia and the Rhine prov- 
ince are connected by a network of electric roads 
which serve not only for passengers, but also for 
freight traffic. 


Gold in Alaskan Sea Band.......ccccrccocccccccsccscccscsceccere Boston Globe 

For miles to the west of Cape Nome the beach 
runs straight away in a strip of tide land, varying 
from 40 to 60 feet in width between high and low 
water mark, extending up to the “tundra” or black 
alluvial soil, which is from three to’ five feet higher 
than the beach proper. All of this tundra, and all 
the territory along the creeks and rivers east and 
west for thirty or forty miles and back into the 
mountains for ten or twelve miles has been staked, 
but on the long strip of tide lands no man has a 
better claim than another, or can have, under the 
tide-land laws, and here the grand army of gold 
seekers has camped and in very short order has con- 
verted the barren strand into a site of tremendous 
and enthusiastic industry. 

At present it is estimated that 1,000 to 1,200 
miners are at work on the beach extending west 
for twenty miles. It is not unusual for one small 
square bit of beach to pan out $10 to $15 an hour, 
but, of course, the space is soon exhausted and the 
lucky digger must move to‘another spot. This 
beach deposit of gold is as yet an unsolved prob- 
lem. It is found here now from two to five feet be- 
low the surface in the drift, and so plentiful that the 
miner who does not find it in paying quantities is 
the exception. The beach to the east of Cape 
Nome makes no such gold showing as does the 
beach to the west. Gold deposits along the creeks 
in the interior are quite as rich in one direction as 
in the other. 

The beach mining is reported to be turning out 
about $30,000 a day, but this in the nature of things 
cannot continue, and when it is exhausted these 
men will go to work on the numerous claims lying 
back from the sea and along the creeks. Here the 
gold is found in very rich deposits, one claim on 
Anvil creek turning out over $1,000 an hour 
($25,000 in 24 hours), one nugget recently found 
being worth $312. Another claim in one day 
cleared up $9,000, and so the stories go. One may 
hear almost any kind of a fairy tale, and, while 
many of them are exaggerated, the fact remains that 
just now every man in the district has a pocket full 
of dust and a heart full of hope, and there are no 
dead-brokes in Anvil City. 





The Utility of Aiuminium........... eee ree Cassier’s Magazine 
A steady demand for aluminium is springing up 
in various kinds of printing processes, as weil as in 
lithography. The metal appears to answer admir- 
ably for the construction of rollers used ia calico 
printing ; and when its surface is properly prepared, 
it is also capable of replacing the ordinary litho- 
graphic stone. It can easily be imagined that, in- 
stead of having cumbrous and heavy stcnes, which 
can be printed only on special slow-running “litho” 
machines, it is far better and cheaper to use thin 
sheets of a metal which can be bent into a circular 
form and printed on rotary presses. 
Bicycles, electric-light fittings, chains, bridles, 
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stirrups, surgical instruments, sextants and other 
scientific apparatus, keys, cigar pen and pen- 
cil holders, toilet articles, plates and dishes, spoons, 
forks, frames, name-plates, door furniture, hat and 
coat pegs, boot-trees, fire-engine fittings, business 
and visiting cards, and photographic cameras are a 
few of the things that are being daily made in alu- 
minium by various firms, and all these articles 
should be sold at the same price as if they were 
composed of brass. 

There are other instances where aluminium 
should economically replace commoner metals than 
copper or brass. Wherever a great deal of dead 
weight has to be continually moved about, the cost 
of motive power, for which there is apparently no 
return, is serious ; and if this unremunerative weight 
can be reduced to one-third of its present amount, 
in the course of a year or two the saving in power 
will more than compensate for the greater initial 
outlay. Thus frames for cabs and motor-cars have 
already been made in aluminium; and though in 
Great Britain experiments have not yet been tried 
in this direction, aluminium railway-carriage frames 
are under review in France. Especially for motor- 
cars should there be a large field here for alumin- 
ium. A further demand for the metal will be 
brought about by its introduction into the military 
services. All parts of the soldier’s equipment have 
practically been made already in aluminium, such 
as mess tins, water bottles, buttons, helmets, parts 
of rifles, cartridge cases, fittings for guns, tents, 
horseshoes, portable bridges, etc. Nothing much 
has yet been done in Great Britain in this direction ; 
but it is well known that continental armies, notably 
the German army, are employing aluminium on a 
large scale. 





Preparing Dried Fruit .......... CR ticcieinnd Pearson's Magazine 

A brief account of the post-mortem life of the 
well-known California apricot will serve to illus- 
trate the details regarding all the various fruits in 
this rapidly increasing branch of California culture. 

As soon as an orchard of apricots comes into 
bearing, advertisements are inserted in the news- 
papers of adjoining towns for women and girls. 
Thousands of women leave their domestic duties, 
taking with them their families, to engage actively 
in the sheds of the ranchers, cutting the fruit for 
drying, after the men have collected it from the 
trees. Sometimes five hundred people will be en- 
gaged upon a large orchard. Rules and regula- 
tions are laid down for their conduct; the women 
and girls sleep in the tents provided at a low rental 
by the management, and either cook for themselves 
or board with what would be termed in railroad cir- 
cles a “boarding-boss” ; the men, not so numerous, 
occupy tents in some other and distant portion of 
the orchard. The sole requisite being the ability to 
pick or cut fruit, an aggregation of humanity rep- 
resenting all classes of society, from the impecuni- 
ous English family with cultivated manners and 
aristocratic connections, to the nondescript who 
travels from town to town in search of employment, 
is collected together in industrious activity for the 
revenue to be derived. 

Each woman has a small tray in front of her, and, 
after cutting the fruit with a knife, she lays it open 
on the tray. Each tray is furnished with a raised 
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end; when five are filled they are piled up, and the 
operator shouts “Tray!” whereupon an attendant 
approaches, punches a ticket with which she has 
been previously furnished, and takes the five trays 
to the sulphur house. The women are paid ten 
cents a box, each box containing sixty pounds of 
fruit. All fruit has to be placed in the sulphur 
house for several hours for the purpose of bleaching 
it, or causing it to retain its natural color, as well as 
to destroy all insect life that may remain, otherwise 
the sun would cause it to turn black. The trays are 
then carried out and placed upon the ground under 
the steady rays of the glorious California sun. 
Should clouds be hanging over, the trays are placed 
one above the other until that great purifier and 
drier of the universe, old Sol, makes his appearance. 
The fruit requires from three to seven days to dry. 
At the end of this time men go out into, the orchard 
with what are called “sweat boxes,” and scrape 
from the trays all the fruit into these boxes, in 
which it is left until fully dried. Finally it is hauled 
to the storehouses and piled up in heaps, perhaps 
ten feet high, awaiting the eye of the critical buyer. 
There was a time when most of this dried fruit went 
away in boxes; the tonnage charge on the boxes 
revolutionized this habit, and now only the finer 
fruits are shipped this way, the great majority going 
away in sacks. 

It costs $325 to ship a car of dried prunes from 
California to Boston. The total cost for freight, ice 
and expenses of sale is about $500. A car will very 
likely bring $1,500, thus leaving more than $900 to 
the shipper, out of which he must pay for labor in 
picking, for boxes and packing; as there are about 
21,000 pounds of fruit in a car, its sale at about four 
cents a pound would net a rancher $1,000 per acre 
cultivated in prunes. 





Se I Fr Bis cc nendticcadesecieersmbnensemnes London Chronicle 

Londoners will, before long, be able to bathe in 
sea water without going out of their own houses. 
There is an enterprise afoot for the construction of 
works which will supply the metropelis with be- 
tween 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 gallons of sea water 
daily. The particular point selected for the intake 
is at Lancing, between Brighton and Worthing, one 
of the cleanest spots around the coast. Here the 
main will be run a considerable distance out to sea, 
and near the pumping station at Lancing will be 
a reservoir which will act as a settling tank, so that 
the salt water will be free from sand and seaweed. 
From this point the water will be pumped to a huge 
reservoir on Steyning Hill, which rises almost im- 
mediately behind Lancing to a height of over 500 
feet. No further pumping will be required, for the 
water will then flow by gravitation. There will be a 
storage reservoir at Epsom, 240 feet above the sea 
level, so that, flowing from there to London, there 
will be sufficient pressure to carry the water to the 
top stories of the highest buildings. 

Many English towns already make use of sea 
water for street watering, as well as for baths. It is 
claimed that once watering the streets with sea 
water is equal in efficiency to twice or even thrice 
watering with fresh water. It keeps the road sur- 
face moist for a long time, but without slush, and it 
hardens and binds macadam roads, and forms a 
preservative crust, which prevents dust from rising. 











At a small seaport town in England, a star 
actress of the third magnitude appeared as Juliet. “I 
cannot do justice to myself,” she said to the man- 
ager, who combined theatrical enterprise with the 
conduct of a row of bathing-machines, “if I do not 
have a lime” (limelight) “thrown on me when I! ap- 
pear on the balcony.” “We ain’t got no limelight, 
miss, but I think we could get you a ship’s blue- 
light,” replied the obliging manager; and to this 
the lady agreed. The lad who went to the shop to 
buy the blue-light brought back a signal rocket, 
which was given him by mistake. The prompter 
was her own man, and in his ignorance took the 
rocket in good faith. 

Romeo—He jests at scars, who never felt a wound. 

(Juliet appears. Prompter lights the match.) 

But soft! what light through yonder window breaks? 

(This was the match lighting the fuse.) 

Arise, fair sun! 

The sun, or rather the rocket, did rise with a 
hiss that sounded far louder in a theatre than it 
does in the open air. Juliet was knocked off the 
balcony, the fly borders were set on fire, and the 
theatre was filled with sulphurous smoke, while the 
audience, which was fortunately a small one, made 
a stampede to the doors. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to add that the introduction of the rocket brought 
the play to an end. Since then Romeo and Juliet 
have always been looked upon in that town as a 
dramatic work that could not be witnessed without 
personal danger. 


The Glass Cure——A Pennsylvania doctor had an 
Irish woman for a patient for many years. He once 
pulled her through a lingering attack of typhoid 
fever, and, of course, took her temperature from 
time to time by having her hold a thermometer un- 
der her tongue. When she had nearly recovered, he 
called one day, left a simple prescription and started 
homeward. About three miles from her house he 
was overtaken by her son on horseback. “Mother 
is worse,” said the boy; “come right back.” Back 
the doctor went. “Docther,” said the old lady re- 
proachfully, as he entered the sickroom, “why did 
ye not give me the jigger undher me tongue? That 
did me more gud than all the rest of yer trash!” 


Amusing Ambiguity—A Georgia judge warned 
his people with regard to coming into court intoxi- 
cated, and used these words: “I wish to put every- 
body on notice that if they come into this courtroom 
while I am sitting on this bench drunk, they had 
better look out!” 


His Quandary.—An old Irish laborer walked into 
the luxurious studio of an artist, a few days ago, 
and asked for money to obtain a meal. He ex- 
plained that he had just been discharged from the 
county hospital and was too weak to work. He was 
given a quarter, and departed. One of four young 
ladies, art students, who were present, said: “Mr. 

, can’t we hire that old man and sketch him ?” 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. 


OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS ‘* 


Blank ran out and caught him, and said: “If you 
can’t work, and want to make a dollar, come back to 
my rooms. The young ladies want to paint you.” 
The Irishman hesitated, so Blank remarked: “It 
won't take long, and it’s an easy way to make a 
dollar.” “Oi know that,” was the reply; “but Oi 
was a wunderin’ how th’ devil Oi’d git th’ paint off 
aftherward.” 


Her View of It—A Boston family had urged 
some friends who were driving through the Berk- 
shires to stop with them to lunch. This they were 
persuaded to do, a little girl three years old being of 
the party. Soon after they were all seated at the 
table, Mr. Ultradude, a guest in the house (a man 
of curling locks parted in the middle), appeared, and 
took his accustomed seat, which chanced to be just 
opposite the high chair occupied by Ethel. The 
child, after a glance or two at the newcomer, began 
to show symptoms of weeping, and a moment or 
two afterward burst into such a flood of tears that 
she had to be taken from the room. Ethel has so 
bright and sunny a disposition, and so little of the 
cry-baby about her, that her mother felt justified in 
hastening after the nurse and child to know the 
cause of so unexpected an outbreak. When the lit- 
tle one could command her voice, she managed to 
confide to her mother between her sobs, “I’s so 
fraid of that boy with a girl’s head!” 


Satisfied—A Mr. Johnson, of Boston, is the 
owner of a small yacht, in which he takes much 
pleasure during a summer cruising along the coast. 
He has for a cook a young fellow from Denmark 
whose English is not always perfect, but who has 
made himself so generally useful that Mr. Johnson 
has kept him for several years at good wages. Dur- 
ing the past summer they landed at a place where a 
camp-meeting was in full blast. Our friend, the 
Dane, was greatly interested and took a front seat. 
Near the close of the meeting one of the brethren 
went about among the people exhorting them to 
“go forward.” Coming to the Dane, he said, “My 
friend, don’t you want to work for Jesus?” “No,” 
said the Dane, “I’ve got a good yob with Yohnson.” 


Not to Be Outdone.—At the beginning of our 
Civil War Colonel Brown and Colonel Smith were 
raising rural regiments in Wisconsin. One day 
Colonel Smith’s chaplain paid a visit to Colone) 
Brown. On leaving he stated that the cause of re- 
ligion was prospering in Colonel Smith’s regiment ; 
that no longer ago than the last Sabbath day he 
baptized ten of Colonel Smith’s men. “Sergeant- 
Major!’ exclaimed Colonel Brown, “make a detail 
of fifteen men to go and be baptized. I’ll be darned 
if I’ll allow Colonel Smith’s regiment to get ahead 
of mine in point of religion.” 


A Church Anecdote-—The Presbyterian Church 
of a small Western town was giving a chrysanthe- 
mum show. There was to be a programme, after 
which people were at liberty to admire the flowers 
and partake of refreshments. When the programme 
was completed the minister arose and said: “Ladies 
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and gentlemen, I am glad to see such a goodly num- 
ber here this evening, and thank you for your at- 
tention. Mr. Smith died this morning at nine 
o’clock. Funeral services will be held at the resi- 
dence to-morrow afternoon at three o’clock. Now 
you are at liberty to enjoy yourselves.” 


An Irish Bull.—John Carr, a son of Erin, was as 
conscientious and capable an alderman as ever oc- 
cupied that post of honor and responsibility. He 
had long been debating with himself how he should 
vote upon the proposition to build a city hall. He 
had scratched his head more than once over that 
very perplexing question, and had been advised pro 
and con by his friends and constituents. Finally the 
time came and he must vote. Rising in his place 
when the city clerk called his name upon the ques- 
tion, he thus explained himself: “Yer Honor: Oi 
shall vote ‘Oi’ on this proposition, because yer 
Honor, me conscience and me judgment commend ; 
and whin Oi vote as me conscience and me judg- 
ment commend, Oi be r-roight begorra, whither Oi 
be roight or-r r-rong.” 


An English Wit.—Dr. Barton, warden of Merton 
College, England, was the oddity of his time. Be- 
ing a man of remarkable insensibility, people told 
him everything that happened, and whether exces- 
sively ridiculous or of a serious character, he re- 
ceived the news with stoic composure. A gentle- 
man entered his room one day and told him Dr. 
Vowel was dead. “What!” said he, “Vowel dead? 
Thank goodness it is neither ‘U’ nor ‘I.’” 





A Coachman’s Blunder.—John Hare once sent 
his coachman to a certain theatre to secure stalls, 
and the man, who knew more about stables than 
theatres, returned with what appeared to be a dif- 
ficult verbal message. “Well, did you get the stalls ?” 
inquired the actor. “No, sir,” said the coachman ; 
“the stalls were all taken up, but they told me they 
would be pleased to--to”—he scratched his head and 
then blurted out—“to put you in a loose box, sir!” 


Miller and Harte—Years ago Joaquin Miller, 
journeying on foot, was overtaken by a country- 
man, who took him on his wagon and gave him a 
long ride. Tired, at length, of conversation, the 
poet took a novel from his pocket and pored over 
it long and silently. “What are you reading?” said 
the countryman. “A novel of Bret Harte’s,” said 
.Mr. Miller.. “Well, now, I don’t see how an im- 
mortal being wants to be wasting his time with 
such stuff.” “Are you quite sure,” said the poet, 
“that I am an immortal being?” “Of course, you 
are.” “If that be the case,” responded Miller, “I 
don’t see why I should be so very economical of 
my time.” 


Thorough.—A laughable story about a German 
professor appears in the Jugend. An assiduous 
student is this worthy pedagogue, and he naturally 
hates to be disturbed by noisy children. Now, it 
happened that the other evening his wife left the 
house for a few hours, and his children availed 
themselves of the opportunity to have a good old 
time. They raced from room to room, laughing 
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and shouting, until finally their unfortunate father, 
who was busy over some abstruse mathematical 
problem, thought that he would go distracted. In 
vain he bade them be quiet, in vain he wrestled with 
his logarithms. Finally, he lost patience, and rush- 
ing from his study, ordered them all to go to bed. 
As it was only 6 o’clock they naturally remon- 
strated, but all, with one exception, retired to their 
bedrooms. The one exception was a little girl. 
She positively refused to go to bed, and the worthy 
professor found it necessary to administer a little 
corporal punishment, which produced the desired 
effect. The little girl saw that further resistance 
was useless, and she, too, followed her companions’ 
example. The professor was now able to pursue his 
studies in quiet, and nothing disturbed him until 
his wife returned. Her first question was, “Where 
are the children?” He told her what had occurred, 
and she at once went upstairs to look after the 
flock. Presently she came back in a state of great 
excitement, and cried out to her husband: “I think 
you must be crazy. I thought that something was 
wrong when you told me that you whipped one of 
the children because she wouldn’t go to bed. Now, 
do you know what you’ve done? The child you 
whipped wasn’t ours at all, but Dr. Niemayer’s little 
girl, who has been spending the evening here.” 


How They Raise Men in Georgia.—General 
Wheeler was being entertained by a party of 
Northern men at dinner, when one of the gentlemen 
said laughingly: “How is it, General, that the 
sleepy farms of the South produce such whirlwind 
fighters in such small packages?” “Well, gentle- 
men,” said the little General, puffing a large man’s 
cigar, “I believe I’ll have to give you the answer an 
old ‘cracker’ woman once gave me when I asked 
her a similar question. Not many years ago I had 
occasion to make a saddle journey through the pine 
barrens of Georgia, where most everybody is a 
‘cracker’ and mighty shiftless. One day, however, 
I rode into a little community that showed such 
signs of thrift as to be quite out of keeping with 
the general character of the barrens, I do assure 
you, gentlemen. I rode up to a cabin where a 
gaunt old woman stood in the doorway, and asked 
her who owned these little farms that were so well 
kept. ‘That farm on the left belongs to my son 
Jabez,’ said she, ‘and the next one to my boy Zalim, 
and the next to my lad Jason, and the next is my 
boy Potiphar’s place, and ‘Hold on, sister, 
said I. ‘How did you manage to raise such a fine 
lot of boys way off here in the woods? ‘Wal, 
stranger, she answered, ‘I am a widdy woman, and 
all I had to raise ’em on was prayer and hickory, but 
I raised ’em powerful frequent.’ ” 





A Devonshire Jest.--It was at an open-air meeting 
in a village near Exeter that a well-known speaker 
was holding forth. “Men!” he shouted, “what we 
want and what we are going to get is free land. 
We want the land for the people. Free land, men, 
we want, and we are going to have free land.” Just 
then a large piece of earth landed on the speaker’s 
eye, and while he was removing the clod a voice 
yelled out: “There’s a bit of Devonshire 1o begin 
with !"" 

















CHILD VERSE* 





A Real Santa Claus 


Santa Claus, I hang for you, 
By the mantel, stockings two: 
One for me and one to go 

To another boy I know. 


There’s a chimney in the town 
You have never traveled down. 
Should you chance to enter there 
You would find a room all bare: 
Not a stocking could you spy, 
Matters not how you might try; 
And the shoes, you’d find are such 
As no boy would care for much. 
In a broken bed you'd see 
Some one just about like me, 
Dreaming of the pretty toys 
Which you bring to other boys, 
And to him a Christmas seems 
Merry only in his dreams. 
All he dreams then, Santa Claus, 
Stuff the stocking with, because 
When it’s filled up to the brim 
I'll be Santa Claus to him! 
Kriss Kringle 
Away with melancholy! 
This day is for delight; 
When mistletoe and holly 
In wreaths and garlands bright 
Are hung above the ingle, 
And joyous voices mingle 
To welcome in Kriss Kringle, 
Who comes clad all in white! 
Green spray and crimson berry, 
A crown for him shall be; 
Gay catch and carol merry 
Shall fill his heart with glee, 
Shall match his sleigh-bells’ jingle 
And warm his ears a-tingle,— 
A greeting to Kriss Kringle, 
The Christmas Fairy he! 


Within his sleigh he carries 

The presents high up-piled; 
Not long with us he tarries, 

By leaf and song beguiled. 
God-speed, down dale and dingle, 
May there not be a single 
Forgotten one, Kriss Kringle; 

But gifts for every child! 

Seng for Winter 


Now winter fills the world with snow, 
Wild winds across the country blow, 
And all the trees, with branches bare, 
Like beggars shiver in the air. 

Oh, now hurrah for sleds and skates! 
A polar expedition waits 

When school is done each day for me— 
Off for the ice-bound Arctic Sea. 


The ice is Strong upon the creek, 

The wind has roses for the cheek, 

The snow is knee-deep all around, 

And earth with clear blue sky is crowned. 
Then come, and we may find the hut 
Wherein the Esquimau is shut, 

Or see the polar bear whose fur 

Makes fun of the thermometer. 


*Selected from the illustrated edition of Frank Dempster 
Sherman’s Little Folk Lyrics, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 








Let us who want our muscles tough 
Forsake the tippet and the muff. 

The keen fresh wind will do no harm, 
The leaping blood shall keep us warm. 
A spin upon our arctic main, 

Shall drive the clouds from out the brain, 
And for our studies we at night 

Shall have a better appetite. 


Lullaby 
Slumber, slumber, little one, now 
The bird is asleep in his nest on the bough; 
The bird is asleep, he has folded his wings, 
And over him, softly the dream-fairy sings: 
Lullaby, lullaby—lullaby! 
Pearls in the deep 
Stars in the sky, 
Dreams in our sleep; 
So lullaby! 





Slumber, slumber, little one, soon 
The fairy will come in the ship off the moon: 
The fairy will come with pearls and the stars, 
And dreams will come singing through shadowy bars: 
Lullaby, lullaby—lullaby! 
Pearls in the deep— 
Stars in the sky, 
Dreams in our sleep; 
So lullaby! 


Slumber, slumber, little one, so; 


‘The stars are the pearls that the dream-fairies know, 


Che stars are the pearls, and the bird in the nest, 
A dear little fellow the fairies love best: 
Lullaby, lullaby—lullaby! 
Pearls in the deep— 
Stars in the sky, 
Dreams in our sleep; 
So lullaby! 


December 
December’s come, and with her brought 
A world in whitest marble wrought; 
The trees and fence and all the posts 
Stand motionless and white as ghosts, 
And all the paths we used to know 
Are hidden in the drifts of snow. 
December brings the longest night, 
And cheats the day of half its light. 
No song-bird breaks the perfect hush; 
No meadow-brook with liquid gush 
Runs telling tales in babbiing rhyme 
Of liberty and summer time, 
But frozen in its icy cell 
Awaits the sun to break the spell. 
Breathe once upon the window glass, 
And see the mimic mists that pass— 
Fantastic shapes that go and come 
Forever silvery and dumb. 


December Santa Claus shall bring,-- 
Of happy children happy king— 

Who with his sleigh and reindeer stops 
At all good people’s chimney tops. 


Then let the holly red be hung, 

And all the sweetest carols sung, 
While we with joy remember them— 
The journeyers to Bethlehem, 

Who followed, trusting from afar 
The guidance of that happy star 
Which marked the spot where Christ was bain 
Long years ago, one Christmas morn! 














The Dreamer 8t. Nicholas 


When I am sleeping in my bed, 
The little people in my head 

All sport and frolic, dance and play, 
As they never do by day. 


They play at being king and queen, 
Or catching fairy-folk unseen; 
They act out giant, troll, or gnome, 
Or in Afric’s forests roam. 


They go with Sinbad on his trips, 
Or take command of pirate ships 
And capture galleons of Spain, 
Pearl-freighted on the Spanish Main. 


Yet each one still pretends he’s me; 
While I am sound asleep, you see; 
They play, I run and shout and leap, 
And yet I’m lying fast asleep. 


They have such jolly lots of fun, 
And see such sights! Yet never one 
Will wake me up that I may go 
To share the joys that please them so. 


And if I wake and try to hear, 
Or at their frolics try to peer, 
Then all the sly things in a thrice 
Are quiet, and demure as mice! 


I vis ktncncdccndysccmbscienineakesdekenvconnl London Spectator 


We cry and fight now all the day, 
And simply hate to hear her name; 
And still she isn’t sent away, 
And mother keeps her just the same. 


For mother says, “In time, you know, 
You'll get accustomed to her quite.” 
But we don’t get accustomed: so 
We cry ourselves to sleep at night. 


She is so cross, and has such airs; 

And cannot play, for she’s too smart: 
And yet we always in our prayers 

Ask God to give her a new heart. 


The new heart isn’t very quick 
In coming, though we ask each day. 
She says our nonsense makes her sick, 
And we’d much better stick to play. 


Her mouth is like a bit of string 

Which every night we have to kiss; 
She thinks of every horrid thing, 

And when she talks she speaks like this: 


“The other little boy I knew’”— 

Or else—‘‘Miss Jane, in my last place, 
Never did anything like you; 

She’d be ashamed of such a face!” 


She only does it to annoy. 

But, if Miss Jane came here to tea, 
Or if we met that other boy, 

We’d pinch them till they couldn’t see. 


And so we cry, and so we’re sad, 

And know we’re getting worse and worse: 
And yet we weren’t so very bad 

Till mother wanted a new nurse. 


When Burglars Came to Our House....8. E. Kiser,...Chicago Times-Herald 


Dad used to tell us what he’d do 
If burglars ever dared 

To come and try to take away 
The things for which he cared. 
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He kept a ball bat close at hand, 
An axe beneath his bed; 

“I’m sorry for the thief who breaks 
In here,” he often said. 


A loaded pistol lay below 
His pillow every night, 

And dad was always ready to 
Put up a nasty fight. 


Of course you’ve gone and guessed it all; 
You see him pale with dread, 

Afraid to breathe, afraid to peep 
Out from beneath his bed. 


But, truth to tell, he never quaked, 
No fear was in his breast; 

He sweetly slept and dreamed away— 
The burglars did the rest. 


Seay ay ee I i iciviccttecacteisintissvsesueiate The Outlook 
You may have noticed, little friends, 
That cats don’t wash their faces 
Before they eat, as children do, 
In all good Christian places. 


Well, years ago, a famous cat, 
The pangs of hunger feeling, 

Had chanced to catch a fine young mouse, 
Who said, as he ceased squealing: 


“All genteel folks their faces wash 
Before they think of eating!’ 

And, wishing to be thought well bred, 
Puss heeded his entreating. 


But when she raised her paw to wash, 
Chance for escape affording, 

The sly young mouse said his good-by, 
Without respect to wording. 


A feline council met that day, 
And passed in solemn meeting, 
A law forbidding any cat 
To wash till after eating. 


Wee Davy Daylicht. Robt. Ford's Bairnhood's Ballads (A. Garden, Glasgow.) 


Wee Davy Daylicht keeks owre the sea, 

Early in the mornin’, wi’ a clear e’e; 
Waukens a’ the birdies that are sleepin’ soun’, 
Wee Davy Daylicht is nae lazy loon. 


Wee Davy Daylicht glow’rs owre the hill, 

Glints through the greenwood, dances on the rill; 
Smiles on the wee cot, shines on the ha’ 

We Davy Daylicht cheers the hearts 0’ a’. 


Come bonnie bairnie, come awa’ to me, 
Cuddle in my bosie, sleep upon my knee, 
Wee Davy Daylicht noo has closed his e’e 
In among the rosy clouds, far ayont the sea. 


The Baby and the Bee,.......0+ Elizabeth Harman, ,...4..++++ Independent 
The honeybee is swinging 
In morning-glory flowers. 
Swing—Swing! 
The baby in the hammock 
Sleeps through the morning hours, 
Swing—Swing! 
The honeybee at evening 
Goes to the hive to rest, 
To Mother’s arms the baby— 
He likes that cradle best. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA* 








At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts 
from May 21 to July 22 without interruption. 





a majority gives the verdict. If the jury is unani- 
mous there is no appeal. 

The Bank of England destroys about 350,- 
ooo of its notes every week, to replace them with 
freshly printed ones. One evening in each week is 
set apart for the making of this expensive bonfire. 
The year 47 B. C. was the longest year on 
record. By order of Julius Cesar it contained 445 
days. The additional days were put in to make the 
seasons conform as nearly as possible with the solar 
year. 











The Czar has an income of $1,000 per hour, 
the Sultan $850, the Emperor of Austria $500, the 
Kaiser $450, the King of Italy $330, Queen Vic- 
toria the same, the French President $250, the 
King of the Belgians $85, and the President of the 
United States $7.50 per hour. 

It is a curious fact that the roots and 
branches of a tree are so alike in their nature that 
if a tree be uprooted and turned upside down the 
underground branches will take to themselves the 
functions of roots, and the exposed roots will in 
time bud and become veritable branches. 

The business of college education is one of 
the greatest businesses of the country. The 426 
colleges and universities, in which are enrolled 
175,000 students, represent an invested capital of 
$250,000,000, and give employment to 25,000 per- 
sons as teachers and officers. 

The largest library in the world is that of 
Paris. It contains upward of 2,000,000 printed 
books and 160,000 manuscripts. The British Mu- 
seum contains about 1,500,000 volumes, and the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg about the same 
number. These are the largest libraries in the 
world. 











The sun is so vast that if it were a hollow 
ball the moon could revolve in the orbit which it 
now follows and still be entirely enclosed within the 
sun’s interior. For every acre on the surface of our 
globe there are more than 10,000 acres on the sur- 
face of the great luminary. 

In France’s navy there are 45 admirals to 
1,760 officers and 41,536 men. In the army there 
are 330 generals to 21,488 officers and 540,000 men, 
while the marines have 17 generals to 2,105 officers 
and 52,305 men. The marines complain of the in- 
equality in the proportion of generals, they having 
but one to about 124 officers, while the army has 
one to 65. 

The largest stockyards in the world are in 
Chicago. The combined plants represent an invest- 
ment of over $10,000,000. The yards contain 20 
miles of streets, 20 miles of water troughs, 50 miles 
of feeding troughs and 75 miles of water and drain- 
age troughs. The yards are capable of receiving 
and accommodating daily 20,000 cattle, 20,000 
sheep and 120,000 hogs. 

The greatest density of the population in the 
world is claimed for Bombay, and is only disputed 














*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


Nine men constitute a jury in Mexico, and. 


by Agra. The population of Bombay amounts to 
760 persons per acre in certain areas, and in these 
sections the street area only occupies one-fourth of 
the whole. If the entire population massed in the 
streets for any purpose, the density would equal 
3,040 persons per acre. 

An average waltz takes a dancer over about 
three-quarters of a mile, a square dance makes him 
cover half a mile. A girl with a well-filled pro- 
gramme travels thus in one evening: Twelve 
waltzes, nine miles; four other dances at half a 
mile apiece, which is hardly a fairly big estimate, 
two miles more; the intermission stroll, and the 
trips to the dressing-room to renovate her gown 
and complexion, half a mile; grand total, eleven 
and a half miles. 

The smallest coin now current in Europe, 
and the one having the least value, is the Greek lep- 
ton. The lepton is, according to the decimal mone- 
tary system, current in all countries belonging to 
the Latin union. Some idea of this valueless little 
disc of copper may be gathered from the fact that 
the lepton is the one-hundredth part of a drachma. 
The Greek drachma usually passes for the same 
value that a franc piece does, that is, it is about 
equal to 20 cents of our money. 

The greatest banquet in history took place 
August 18, 1889, when the 40,000 Mayors of France 
sat at a table in the Palais de 1’Industrie in Paris. 
There were three relays of about 13,000 guests 
each. To prepare the feast required 75 chief cooks, 
13,000 waiters, scullions, cellarmen and _ helpers, 
80,000 plates, 52,000 glasses, knives, forks and 
spoons in proportion, 40,000 rolls and fish, meat 
and fowl by the ton. The banquet was part of the 
centenary celebration of the events of 1789. 

One hundred and sixty-four years ago 
French astronomers went to Peru to measure “an 
arc of meridian.” The purpose of such arcs is to 
furnish data for calculating the size and shape of 
the earth. The arc in Peru was about 220 miles in 
length, and, with the exception of a short arc in 
South Africa, it is the only one ever measured in 
the Southern Hemisphere. This year a commission, 
headed by army officers, has been sent from France 
to remeasure the old arc in Peru. The remeasure- 
ment is regarded as of great scientific importance, 
on account of the advances that have been made 
since the first measure was taken. 

At Kames, in the Isle of Bute, Mr. R. A. 
Stewart, a saddler, has succeeded in growing a fine 
crop of peas from seed found in a tomb of an ancient 
Egyptian King. Mr. Stewart got the peas from a 
Glasgow friend of his who has sons in Egypt, by 
whom they were forwarded to Glasgow, and the 
seed is estimated to have been 2,000 or 3,000 vears 
old. The peas were sown in open ground, and the 
plants have grown up strong and vigorous to a 
height of about six feet. They possess certain 
characteristics. The flower of the ancient Egvptian 
variety has a beautiful red centre, surrounded by a 
white corona, and looks very chaste and handsome. 
The pods average from two to three inches in 
length by one-half inch in breadth, and the peas are 
said to be of excellent flavor. 
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MATTERS MUSICAL, ARTISTIC AND DRAMATIC 





George Julian Zolnay—Sculptor of the Poe Bust..,.......+++. Frank Leslie's 

The sculptor of the richly imaginative bust of 
Edgar Allan Poe, for the University of Virginia, at 
Charlottesville—is a Roumanian by birth, and artis- 
tically is a product of the schools of Vienna and 
Paris. However, a residence of less than ten years 
in this country has Americanized him to such an 
extent that he declares it was a mistake that he was 
not born here. Mr. Zolnay works with the impetu- 
osity of genius, and in this last decade has produced 
an exceptionally large number of works of first im- 
portance, among which are a number of statues and 
groups for the Chicago World’s Fair; a design for 
a monument commemorating the Texas revolution 
of 1836 for Galveston ; a series of busts of musicians, 
including Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann and 
Chopin; a large part of the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition sculpture; portrait busts of Sam Davis, 
the Nathan Hale of the Confederacy, General Fitz- 
hugh Lee, General W. H. Jackson, Major J. W. 
Thomas, President Tennessee Centennial; also the 
design for the Maine memorial. His most recent, 
and perhaps his most ambitious work, besides the 
Poe bust, includes the statue of Jefferson Davis, 
which was placed over the tomb of the late Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy in Hollywood Cemetery, 
Richmond, Va., and a beautiful allegorical figure 
of “the Angel of Grief,” as a memorial to Winnie 
Davis, “Daughter of the Confederacy,” which was 
erected on the same spot. 

A high tribute to Zolnay’s intuitive portraiture of 
Poe is paid by Dr. Charles E. West, of Brooklyn, 
who is one of the very few men of to-day who re- 
member the poet “in his habit as he lived.” Dr. 
West is almost ninety years old, and his well-pre- 
served figure is familiar to many of the older resi- 
dents of Manhattan and Brooklyn boroughs. More 
than half a century ago he lived in East Broadway, 
and Poe was one of his nearest neighbors. 

In Dr. West’s judgment, Mr. Zolnay has been 
very successful in reproducing the peculiarly sad 
and embittered expression which the face of the 
poet wore during the last years of his residence in 
and near New York. 





Musical Outlook in New York .......cccsecccceccvececveacesecs New York Post 

Nearly all the operatic stars of last year will be 
heard again this winter. Jean de Reszké has, in- 
deed, decided not to come, but he may change his 
mind later in the season. His brother is here, and 
the two are never apart very long. In any case, 
there will be several eminent tenors—Van Dyck 
(who will appear for the first time as Tristan), Sal- 
eza and Alvarez, while the list of prima donnas is 
even more attractive than last year’s; for besides 
Mmes. Nordica, Sembrich, Emma Eames and 
Schumann-Heink, there will be Frau Ternina and 
Mme. Calvé, who is ready with some new roles, if 
the public will permit her to be anything else but a 
Carmen. As usual, there is talk of the revival of 
some old Italian operas, and for the sake of variety 
these may be welcomed. The production of The 
Magic Flute will be an event of great interest, but 
the projected Mozart Cycle will probably not in- 
clude more than three of that composer’s dozen or 


more operas. The Wagner cycle, on the other 
hand, will be complete, barring, of course, Parsifal, 
which remains a Bayreuth monopoly. It is not 
likely that the Wagner performances will take up so 
large a proportion of the evenings and afternoons 
as they did last season, partly because Mr. Grau 
did not succeed in securing a specially qualified 
Wagnerian conductor abroad. 

New York’s greatest musical desideratum at 
present is a first-class conductor—a man who is an 
inspired interpreter as well as a good drill-master. 
The death of Anton Seidl left America with only 
one such conductor, Theodore Thomas, and he, 
unfortunately, seems to be lost to New York, 
though it is hard to give up all hope of getting him 
back. The project of forming a permanent orches- 
tra, which was practically realized when Anton 
Seidl died, has apparently been abandoned entirely, 
and there would be no wisdom in reviving it at 
present unless Theodore Thomas or some European 
of his rank could be secured. A permanent con- 
ductor is what we now need much more than a per- 
manent orchestra, and it would be well if the funds 
subscribed for the one purpose could be diverted to 
the other. Great conductors play at present an 
even more important role than great singers, and it 
is disheartening to compare the situation in New 
York with that in Berlin, for instance, where they 
have Weingartner, Nikisch, Richard Strauss and 
Dr. Muck, and yet tried to get Anton Seidl, too, 
while refusing Herr Schalk leave to come over to 
us a second time. The Berliners certainly un- 
derstand what is most important in music. 





Art in Bookmaking........++.0++ Maud Burnside.........++++ Art Interchange 

The Roycrofters have their unique shop in the 
village of East Aurora, New York. Here they 
make artistic books and turn out other things beau- 
tiful, which suggest little of bookcraft, but much 
of the individual effort inclined in any direction. 
The heavy andirons which stand before the shop 
fireplace are the work of a village blacksmith, who, 
encouraged by Mr. Hubbard, threw himself into the 
work of doing something indicative of his best 
efforts, and behold the highly ornamental fire-dogs. 
Roycroft expands, and includes a blacksmith shop. 
A huge, well-proportioned oak table, designed by 
Mr. Hubbard, was made by a local cabinet-maker, 
whose skill is also evident in the old Norman chair 
and various other cleverly-fashioned pieces of furni- 
ture; and now the Roycroft shop, which started as 
a bookbindery, has extended its scope until it can 
make use of any talent whatever that the village 
affords. The shop itself looks not unlike a queer 
little sanctuary, and the notion is not altogether 
inapt, as it harbors at present a young sculptor, 
whom they seem to designate as St. Jerome, and 
whose work betokens a good deal of individuality. 
The workshop is a charming place, light, arry and 
artistic. 

The presiding genius of the establishment is Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard, who edits the Philistine, and is 
the author of the little journeys to the homes of the 
famous. His last collection on the artists—Michel- 
angelo, Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian and Meissonier 
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—has just been published by Putnam & Sons, and 
by itse sympathetic handling brings one closely in 
touch with these men of genius. Mr. Hubbard’s 
colony of workers has been markedly successful in 
the production of beautiful, hand-made _ books, 
which remind one not a little of the lovely things 
done by the early Venetians. Everything about 
these books suggest art. The type is exceedingly 
good, and the paper almost faultless. Some of it, 
bearing the Roycroft water-mark, a sea-lion, is 
especially made for this shop. A goodly number 
of the books are printed on Japanese vellum, and 
we rejoice to say that one lovely edition is done on 
genuine classic vellum—probably the first instance 
in which an American book has been printed on 
this material. The particular volumes to which we 
refer are a hand-illumined edition of the “Sonnets 
of Shakespeare.” The pure vellum edition is lim- 
ited to twelve copies, each hand-tooled, and no two 
alike. The price per volume is $100. The vellum 
was procured from the man who supplied the Kelm- 
scott press. This edition, the Roycrofts pride 
themselves, is their nearest approach to perfection 
in bookmaking. 

Everything about the establishment is suggestive 
of the elevation of handicraft, and no one feature 
appeals to one so much for its individual perfection 
as does the nobility of aim in the colony and the 
pervading atmosphere which succeeds in making 
the work of the hands something more than soul- 
less mechanism, and leads to a successful issue an 
experiment in Christian Socialism in combination 
with an arts and craft industrial movement. 





Thirteenth Century Persian Pottery...Henry Wallis....Nineteenth Century 

Lustre-decorated pottery has long been familiar 
to connoisseurs in the Hispano-Moresque and Ital- 
ian wares. The former date from the fifteenth cen- 
tury onward, a few well-known pieces, however, 
being assigned to the fourteenth century. The 
Italian lustre ware belongs to the sixteenth, or pos- 
sibly it began in the closing years of the preceding 
century. Hence the Persian tiles (one being dated 
614 of the Hejra, 1217 A.D.) carry the history of the 
art still further back and give its earliest examples. 
Yet not its earliest record, since there is a text in 
the Sefer Nameh, the narration of the travels of the 
Persian Nassiri Khosrau in the eleventh century, 
stating that lustre ware was made in Egypt about 
the year 1040. 

The passage reads thus: “Every kind of faience 
is made at Misr (Fostat); it is so delicate and 
diaphanous that the hand being applied to the ex- 
terior of a vase may be seen through its sides. They 
are ornamented in colors analogous to those in the 
stuff (textile fabric) called ‘bouqalemoun’ ; the tints 
change according to the position from which the 
vase is regarded.” “Bouqalemoun” is a kind of 
shot silk: it is therefore perfectly clear that the 
secret of lustre was known to the Egyptians in the 
eleventh century. There is no proof in what 
country it was invented; but as there is a text in 
Athenzus which may refer to a lustre pottery made 
at Naucratis, and as other evidence, more or less 
conclusive, favors the Egyptian derivation, it may 
be accepted until disproved. The political and 
commercial relations of Egypt and Persia in the 
Middle Ages explain how an art, successfully culti- 
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vated in one country, might soon obtain a footing 
in the other. 

When the tiles were examined by experts they 
were seen to have had a common origin, and then, 
since glazed tiles are always accompanied by similar 
vessels, it was known there had been a lustre ware 
to match. The first result of the discovery was to 
establish the paternity of some half-dozen anony- 
mous bowls which had long held a forlorn and 
dubious position in various museums. Others 
began to drop in from the East when the profitable 
sale of the tiles became known to the Oriental 
dealers. High and low the search went on in 
Persia, until nearly thirty unquestionably genuine 
pieces were sent to Europe, the large majoricy com- 
ing to London. They comprise bowls of various 
shapes, jugs, vases and “albarelli”—tall cylindricai 
jars made to hold conserves and drugs. The forms 
in every case, as in all primitive pottery, are clearly 
defined and well accentuated. They are often ele- 
gant in line, yet within due restraint. The potters 
evidently delighted in the manipulation of the plas- 
tic clay, and were beginning to realize its capabili- 
ties. The vessels are skilfully “thrown,” but they 
are not mathematically exact in shape. The slight 
irregularity, suggesting a careless grace, is in 
pleasant contrast to the dreary mechanical uni- 
formity too often found characterizing modern 
pottery. 

The dominant note of the decoration is, of course, 
the lustre, displayed on a white stanniferous glaze. 
The majority of the vessels are devoid of any addi- 
tional color. A few have limiting lines or bands 
in deep blue, the natural complementary color to the 
lustre. There are good reasons for believing that 
in the display on their shelves and sideboards the 
Persian connoisseurs, when arranging their lustre 
vases, were careful to combine with them a certain 
proportion of others in blue, thus obtaining a potent 
and deep-toned harmony. 





Pe ocseeesesad Helena M. Maguire.........+0++ Elliott's Magazine 

Rag-time is an.exaggeration and misplacement 
of musical accent, a wilful upsetter of rhythm. It is 
the touchstone of this latter-day music drama, and 
wins the most applause. 

Rag-time has descended to us through an ancient 
and honorable ancestry. It comes of stock nursed 
and cultivated by the classicists, and has tickled the 
ear under other and more dignified names. The 
first of which we know anything was “Syncopa- 
tion,” which was understood to be unequal division 
of time, a pushing of the accent upon the weaker 
parts of the measures, and hard upon this follows 
the Italian “Alla Joppa,” from “Joppo,” to go lame. 
You see the stress is laid heavily upon the weak 
parts and accordingly the rhythm goes lame—has 
a halt. 

There was long ago an English ancestor, called 
“Driving-notes,” as the accent was fairly driven into 
the weaker notes to give the necessary emphasis; 
and then comes the stately “Acciacatura,” from the 
Italian “Acciacature,’ which means to crush, to 
jam and as Professor Converse remarks, “Anything 
that is crushed or jammed usually finds itself 
ragged”; and so here is your ragged or rag-time, 
a-pushin’ and a-shovin’ of the accent all about, driv- 
ing notes “en tandem,” and crushing notes together 














in gayest unconcern, until it makes it seem as 
though the keys were red-hot. It may be called the 
red-pepper of music; but whereas the musical epi- 
cures of days agone would have but the suggestion, 
we of to-day demand that music shall be all red- 
pepper. We are a ripping, red-hot race, if you can 
pardon the alliteration, and the only time to which 
we can accommodate our steps is rag-time, and we 
will depart into the next world with the natural 
regret that with eternity there must be an end even 


to rag-time. 





The Vaudeville Theatre..........+ E, M. Royle...ceccove Scribner's Magazine 


The Vaudeville Theatre is an American inven- 
tion. There is nothing like it anywhere else in the 
world. It is neither the Café Chantant, the English 
music-hall, nor the German garden. What has 
been called by a variety of names, but has remained 
always and everywhere pretty much the same— 
reeky with smoke, damp with libations, gay with 
the informalities of the half-world—is now doing 
business with us under the patronage of the royal 
American family. 

Having expurgated and rehabilitated the tawdry 
thing, the American invites in the family and neigh- 
bors, hands over to them beautiful theatres, lavishly 
decorated and appointed, nails up everywhere 
church and army regulations, and in the exuberance 
of his gayety passes around ice-water. He hasn’t 
painted out the French name, but that is because he 
has been, as usual, in a hurry. Fourteen years ago 
this may have been a dream in a Yankee’s brain; 
now it is a part of us. The strictly professional 
world has been looking for the balloon to come 
down, for the fad to die out, for the impossible thing 


to stop, but year by year these theatres increase and . 


multiply, till now they are flourishing all over the 
country. 

Sometimes the vaudeville theatre is an individual 
and independent enterprise; more often it belongs 
to a circuit. The patronage, expenses and receipts 
are enormous. One circuit will speak for all. It 
has a theatre in New York, one in Philadelphia, one 
in Boston, and one in Providence, and they give no 
Sunday performances; and yet these four theatres 
entertain over 5,000,000 people every year, give 
employment to 350 attachés and to 3,500 actors, 
Four thousand people pass in and out of each one 
of these theatres daily. Ten thousand dollars are 
distributed each week in salaries to the actors and 
$3,500 to the attachés. Take one theatre for ex- 
ample, the house in Boston. It is open the year 
round and it costs $7,000 a week to keep it open, 
while its patrons will average twenty-five thousand 
every week. On a holiday it will play to 
from ten to twelve thousand people. How is it 
possible? 

A holiday to an American is a serious affair, so 
the doors of the theatre are open and the perform- 
ance begins when most people are eating breakfast ; 
9.30 a. m. is not too soon for the man who pursues 
pleasure with the same intensity he puts into busi- 
ness. There are no reserved seats, so one must 
come first to be first served. One may go in at 
9.30 a. m. and stay until 10.30 at night. If he 
leaves his seat, though, the nearest standing Social- 
ist drops into it and he must wait for a vacancy in 
order to sit down again. 
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Not over two per cent. of an audience remains 
longer than to see the performance through once, 
but there are persons who secrete campaign rations 
about them, and camp there from 9.30 a. m. to 10.30 
p. m., thereby surviving all of the acts twice and 
most of them four or five times. The management 
calculate to sell out the house two and a half times 
on ordinary days and four times on holidays, and it 
is this system that makes such enormous receipts 
possible. Of course I have taken the circuit which is 
representative of the vaudeville idea at its best, but 
it is not alone in its standards or success, and what 
I have said about the houses in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia applies more or less to all the 
principal cities of the country, and in a less degree 
of course to the houses in the smaller cities. 

Some of these theatres are never closed the year 
round. Some are content with three matinees a 
week in addition to their night performances. 
Others open their doors about noon and close them 
at 10.30 at night. These are called “continuous” 
houses. It is manifest, I think, that the vaudeville 
theatre is playing an important part in the amuse- 
ment world and in our national life. Perhaps we 
should be grateful. At present it would seem that 
the moral tone of a theatre is in the inverse ratio of 
the price of admission. The higher the price, the 
lower the tone. It is certain that plays are tolerated 
and even acclaimed on the New York stage to-day 
which would have been removed with tongs half a 
dozen years ago. 

The local manager of every vaudeville house is 
its censor, and he lives up to his position laboriously 
and, I may say, religiously. The bill changes usu- 
ally from week to week. It is the solemn duty of 
this austere personage to sit through the first per- 
formance of every week and to let no guilty word 
or look escape. But this is precautionary only. 

“You are to distinctly understand,” say the first 
words of the contracts of a certain well-known cir- 
cuit, “that the management conducts this house 
upon a high plane of respectability and moral clean- 
liness,”’ etc. 

But long before the performer has entered the 
dressing-rooms, he has been made acquainted with 
the following legend which everywhere adorns the 
walls: 

NOTICE TO PERFORMERS. 

You are hereby warned that your act must be free from 
all vulgarity and suggestiveness in words, action and cos- 
tume, while playing in any of Mr. ——’s houses, and all 
vulgar, double-meaning and profane words and songs must 
be cut out of your act before the first performance. If 
you are in doubt as to what is right or wrong, submit it 
to the resident manager at rehearsal. 

Such words as Liar, Slob, Son-of-a-Gun, Devil, Sucker, 
Damn, and all other words unfit for the ears of ladies and 
children, also any reference to questionable streets, resorts, 
localities and bar-rooms, are prohibited under fine of in- 
stant discharge. —— ——, General Manager. 


And this is not merely a literary effort on the part 
of the management; it is obligatory and final. 
When we have about accepted as conclusive the 
time-honored theory that “You must give the public 
what it wants,” and that it wants bilge-water in 
champagne glasses, we are confronted with the vau- 
deville theatre, no longer an experiment, but a com- 
prehensive fact. 
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Edgar Allan Poe—After Fifty Years ..........++- oS ere Arena 

When Rufus W. Griswold, “the pedagogue vam- 
pire,” as he was aptly termed by one of his contem- 
poraries, committed the immortal infamy of blight- 
ing a collection of Edgar Allan Poe’s works, which 
he found ready at hand, by supplementing his per- 
functory labors with a calumniating memoir of the 
poet, nearly fifty years ago, there were many pro- 
tests uttered by the poet’s contemporaries at home 
and abroad. Charles Baudelaire, the Poe of French 
literature, in his tribute to the dead poet, indignantly 
wrote: “What is the matter with America? Are 
there, then, no regulations there to keep the curs 
out of the cemeteries?’ In view of the fact that the 
Griswold biography of Poe has been incontestably 
discredited, and proved to be merely a scaffolding 
of malevolent falsehoods—the outcome of malice 
and mendacity—the deference paid to Griswold and 
his baleful work in the memoir accompanying the 
latest publication of Poe’s writings seems well-nigh 
incomprehensible. The Griswold memoir was, on 
its face, a piece of officious audacity—not only a 
libel upon Poe’s fair name, but an insult to the best 
standards of literary biography. It is certainly to 
be wondered at that so enterprising a city as Chi- 
cago should have been unable to find fresher mate- 
rial at hand for a biography of America’s mst orig- 
inal genius than a “rechauffé” of the scandalous 
estimate of “the Catullus of American literature,” 
voiced by one who frankly wrote, forty years ago, 
speaking of his attitude toward Poe: “I was not 
his friend, nor was he mine.” 

Poe’s own defense of himself from the attack 
upon his character by William E. Burton, which, 
unfortunately, was not made known by the iate Dr. 
J. E. Snodgrass until long after Griswold’s memoir 
of Poe was published, cannot with impunity be ig- 
nored in any printed record of the poet’s career. In 
' a long and exhaustive reply to Burton’s charges, 
Poe writes to Dr. Snodgrass : 

“In fine, I pledge you before God the solemn 
word of a gentleman that I am temperate even to 
rigor. From the hour in which I first saw this 
basest of calumniators to the hour in which I retired 
from his office in incontrollable disgust at his chi- 
canery, arrogance, ignorance and brutality, nothing 
stronger than water ever passed my lips. It is, 
however, due to candor that I inform you upon 
what foundation he has erected his slanders. At no 
period of life was I ever what men call intemperate ; 
I never was in the habit of intoxication (the italics 
are Poe’s); I never drank drams, et cetera; but for 
a brief period, while I resided in Richmond and 
edited the Messenger, I certainly did give way, at 
long intervals, to the temptation held out on all 
sides to the spirit of Southern conviviality. My sen- 
sitive temperament could not stand an excitement 
which was an every-day matter to my companions. 
For some days after each excess I was invariably 
confined to bed. But it is now quite four years 
since I have abandoned every kind of alcoholic 
drink—four years, with the exception of a single de- 
viation that occurred shortly after my leaving Bur- 
ton, and when I was induced to resort to the occa- 
sional use of cider with the hope of relieving a ner- 





vous attack. You will thus see, frankly stated, the 
whole amount of my sin. 

“The accusation (Burton’s) can be disproved by 
each and every man with whom I am in the habit of 
daily intercourse. I have now only to repeat to 
you, in general, my solemn assurance that my habits 
are as far removed from intemperance as the day 
from the night.” 

And this was also the consensus of opinion of 
those who knew Poe intimately up to the time of 
his death. He had unquestionably an abnormal 
sensitiveness to drink—a single glass of the mildest 
liquor would affect him to the point of stupefaction ; 
but he was in no sense a habitual drinker or disso- 
lute man, as he has been painted by his detractors 
for fully half a century—since his untimely death at 
the hands of the political “repeaters” of Baltimore. 
Alas, poor Poe! Was not your punishment in life, 
your poverty, your anguish of privation,a sufficiently 
terrible expiation for your occasional lapses of 
will, that your memory should be held up to the ex- 
ecration of posterity by those unfit to loose the 
latchets of your shoes? 

In the half-century that has passed since the spirit 
of Poe “conquered the fever called living” in his 
untimely death at Baltimore, the world of letters has 
awakened to a realizing sense of the majestic pro- 
portions of this chameleon-like genius—‘‘this dia- 
mond that sparkled even in the darkness,” as the 
late Edwin P. Whipple has said. And when an- 
other decade has rounded out a full century since 
his birth in that eventful year (1809) which also 
gave to the literary world a Charles Dickens and an 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, we may look for a recogni- 
tion of the great Southern poet that shall be worthy 
of his peerless genius. 


The Book Review.........+++++- OTe. FI, 6 6i06cscenssnd Atlantic Monthly 

A letter from one who is certainly expert in all 
literary affairs contains these lines: “The book re- 
viewer (whereby I mean the critic of new books) is 
not worthy of the slightest consideration. I do not 
believe that any single piece of contemporary criti- 
cism was ever worth the paper it was written on. 
There is such a thing as reporting a book’s contents, 
which will be a guide to a man trying to decide 
whether he wants the book or not; but as for criti- 
cism of a new book—that this can be of any value is 
one of the persistent superstitions of a vain and bar- 
ren and analytic rather than constructive era.” The 
inference is that there is some kind of a review, a 
report of a book’s contents, which is useful, and so 
of value corresponding to its utility. But a certain 
acute bookseller canceled this lonely concession to 
the contemporary literary critic. ‘No review ever 
sells a book” was his dictum, and he substantiated 
it by citing a long list of books within his own ob- 
servation which had fallen unnoticed, or barely 
mentioned, from the critics’ hands,and shortly after- 
ward had been taken up by an enthusiastic public 
and carried forward to abnormal success. A par- 
ticular instance which he cited was the now famous 
novel Ben-Hur, which, he insisted, won its way with 
almost no help from the critics, and not only won 
its own way, but retrieved the fortunes of its brother, 
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The Fair God. Hardly any one capable of a solid 
judgment will say that of these Ben-Hur is the bet- 
ter book in an artistic sense. The clever manage- 
ment of religious motive (which must, however, al- 
ways be Christian) has been noted for several hun- 
dred years as an element of popularity in an English 
book. Warton alludes to the fact, and the latest 
passing triumph of the kind illustrates it. How dif- 
ferent the Quo Vadis? that we know from the book 
of the same title which, some centuries ago, was one 
of the minor ornaments of English literature! 

According to this bookseller, who was also a pub- 
lisher of experience, there are two kinds of criticism 
which contribute to the sale of books. One of these 
is the statement of the publisher, accepted, of course, 
as the opinion also of his professional readers, upon 
the merits of a given book. That statement is based 
upon wide practical experience, and is restricted to 
just the points which should make the book attrac- 
tive to the class of readers to whom the appeal in its 
behalf must be made. Obviously the reputation of 
the publisher for solidity of judgment and candor 
must affect the question here, but this has to be read 
between the lines. A statement of the kind alluded 
to is usually very brief—as brief as the ordinary par- 
agraph bestowed by the newspaper critic on books 
which he views with indifference or finds himself 
incapable of handling; but it is nevertheless the 
product of mature consideration. 

The other kind of profitable criticism—looking 
always, of course, from the mercantile point of view 
—is that of the social dinner and the club. Some- 
body happens to say in conversation that a book 
is worth looking at, and a few days later the deal- 
ers observe that it has come into demand. Years 
ago the conversational remark would have been that 
in such or such quarterly, monthly, weekly or daily 
the book was said to be good. But those days of 
unsophistication, when one gave an authority for a 
literary opinion, are past. 





iid ucccsauicostntudesssatecenondendsavmabebinss New York Sun 

A Southern contemporary complained recently of 
the prejudice of the editors of Northern magazines 
against Southern contributions and contributors. 
These editors, it is true, don’t know that they have 
a bias against meridional literature ; but if they have 
not, why do we find so many and so beautiful speci- 
mens of that literature in Southern newspapers and 
so few in Northern magazines? It may be said that 
the magazines are small and infrequent, while the 
newspapers are spacious and frequent; but this is 
no answer. The favorite literary production of the 
South seems to be sentimental poetry, and yet not 
of the South only. North, East and West, a mill- 
ion pens are scratching lyrics and sonnets of true 
love, hopeless suffering, broken hearts and the like. 
There should be magazines of sentimental verse. 
There should be, if necessary, a Southern Senti- 
mental Magazine, although no man or woman of 
feeling will welcome the introduction of geography 
into these delicate matters. The Atlas is no con- 
genial mate of the Rhyming Dictionary. 

We are led to make these remarks by a very beau- 
tiful poem called The Soul-Tryst, printed by our 
esteemed contemporary, the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, an earnest patron of American, and es- 
pecially of Southern, literature. The author’s name 
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is Lulah Ragsdale, a name full of harmonious sug- 
gestion and euphony. In the first stanza she is 
making a soul call: 
“Listen! it is my soul 
That knocks at the casement of thine. 
Dark is the night, and no shine 
Lighted me on to my goal.” 


It is etiquette for spirits to rap, not knock, but 
this is an unimportant detail. “Casement,” like 
“tryst,” is a word of art, an indispensable piece of 
poetical furniture, and as such probably repulsive 
to the phlegmatic editors of the magazines. Poetry 
and fact are both straight as a trivet. The soul of 
the party of the first part is knocking at the window 
of the soul of the party of the second part, and there 
is no light outside or, apparently, in the window. 
On such a night telepathy, soul telegraphy or some- 
thing of that sort seems preferable to an actual call; 
but a poet is entitled to take and make all the 
trouble he chooses. 

It really is a bad night for calling. “Biliows of 
Cloud” are in circulation, “turbulent, wrathy and 
dark.” Notice the strength and beauty of the word 
“wrathy,” like “brainy,’’a noble vocable. “The wind, 
like a were-wolf,” was out. Not like a mere wolf, 
but like a lycanthrope. A biter as well as a snarler. 
Not the kind of wind anybody but a poet would care 
to go calling in. Well, it is a bitter night, and the 
poet is justified in asking the proprietor of the case- 
ment to “open and take mein.” In the final stanza, 
the knocking grows more imperious. The were- 
wolf, a truly accomplished animal, is hissing, and 
the soul-caller has no umbrella: 

“Open! the winds are a-hiss; 
The rain starts with shivering drips. 
Oh, distance may sunder the lips, 
But it cannot enhinder the kiss!” 

With every disposition to be liberal in construing 
the terms of poetical licenses, we must protest 
against the opinion expressed in the last two lines. 
“Enhinder” is a delightful word and new to this part 
of the country, but distance does not lend charms 
to osculation. Much may be pardoned to mysti- 
cism and to poetry; but there are truths that even 
soul-trysters cannot well defy. Yet the appearance 
in a Northern magazine of such a poem as “The 
Soul-Tryst” would be a remarkable event in the 
annals of literature. 





War and the Book Trade.........escesecesececeece seseeseescenens Literature 
The notion that war must be bad for the book 

trade evidently springs partly from the fact that 
most wars are bad for trade generally. It is partly 
based, too, on the supposition that when there is an 
abundance of exciting news people read the news- 
papers more and books less. From the newspaper 
point of view— 

“War exceeds peace as far as day doth night. 

It’s sprightly, waking, audible, and full of vent.” 

In the dead season especially wars and rumors of 
wars and the telegraph quick-flashing records of 
great events make all the difference to the news- 
paper reader. Instead of running his eye indolently 
over the shelves at the shops, and then buying a 
book, the traveler eagerly buys and reads the latest 
editions of the newspapers. In them he finds little 
else but the news for which he has bought them. 
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Since this overflows into nearly every corner, some- 
thing must be left out. Reviews of books generally 
go first, and if the newspapers do not tell the aver- 
age man about new books, the average man gener- 
ally gets on without them. Only those who are 
specially interested take the trouble to consult other 
sources of literary information. Reality, the grim 
reality of battle, slaughter and sudden death, seizes 
the imagination, and books seem to the ordinary 
reader to give but a pale presentment of life. Even 
this, however, would not much impair the sale of 
solid works—works which appeal to a small audi- 
ence capable of thinking of more than one thing at 
a time. These would probably sell just as well at 
one time as at another. The Dreyfuss case did not 
affect the sale of such works in France. 

The other cause which is supposed to tell against 
publishers and booksellers in war-time is the gen- 
eral depression of trade. Yet there are people who 
hold the theory that, when other trades are bad, the 
book trade is inclined to improve. When a man 
begins to be anxious about his financial stability, he 
cuts down his expenses. Hatters complain that 
they are the first to suffer. The annals of the “hat- 
ting interest,” as Mr. Box called it, show that the 
complaint is well founded. When the “street” is 
nervous and money is tight and the revenue drops, 
the sale of hats drops at once. When he has de- 
creased his expenditure on clothes (and tried, fond 
man, to induce his wife and daughters to do the 
same), the depressed trader proceeds to cut off his 
amusements. Instead of the theatre, the evening at 
home; instead of the six weeks abroad, a month at 
a near-by watering place. Then, according to the 
upholders of this theory, is the booksellers’ fine op- 
portunity. Leisure must be occupied somehow, 
holidays must be got through without mountains to 
climb or glaciers to visit. The demand for “some- 
thing to read” increases, and the libraries order 
more copies of any volumes that seem likely to meet 
the want expressed in that simple formula. 

This theory rests upon surer foundation than any 
conjecture as to what is likely to be the result of 
war. Very few publishers have had any experience 
of their business.in a really exciting war-time. But 
periods of depressed trade we have all lived through. 
There are both publishers and library managers 
who give it as the result of careful watch over the 
conditions of their industry, that the book trade is 
one of the few which continue to flourish while 
others are “sair hadden doun” by panic and public 
misfortune. 





William Morris's Great Achievement, .......cceccvecevcvcvecveveceeeees Critic 

“Ah! I wish I could get my books printed like 
that,” was William Morris’s exclamation a quarter 
of a century ago, as he turned the pages of a book 
printed by Aldus, about 1490, in his early and best 
style. Many years elapsed, however, before the 
“Norse-poet-craftsman,” as he was often admiringly 
called, founded his own press at Hammersmith, the 
productions of which are destined to be remem- 
bered, perhaps, as the most noteworthy achieve- 
ment of this many-sided enthusiast. 

From a paper on the subject written by Morris 
himself, we learn that he instituted the Kelmscott 
Press in order to produce books which, as books, 
should have a definite claim to beauty and should be 
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easy to read. Looking back to the productions of 
the fifteenth century, he discovered volumes that, 
even without ornament, delighted by the force, sim- 
plicity and appropriateness of their typography, 
The early Venetian printers who used Roman type 
had an instinct too true to permit of the modern 
thickening and thinning of the letters; and as in 
other matters, so in this, Morris took the great 
masters of the past as his models. Printing super- 
seded, of course, the exquisitely written MSS., on 
the finest of which the greater part of a lifetime was 
deemed to be well spent. Hence the early crafts- 
men, being in possession of at worst a very much 
more rapid system of duplicating a given work, and 
living in the age of reawakened beauty, spared no 
labor in the perfecting of their vehicle. 

Increased facility was almost inevitably accom- 
panied by degeneration, until in our own century 
meaningless excrescences came to be regarded as 
decoration; and the forms of the letters became 
lamentably debased. The problem of once again 
producing a book that should be a pleasure to look 
upon was, as Morris saw it, four-sided. The paper, 
hand-made of course, must be of linen, not cotton; 
it must be hard and durable; it must not be “wove” 
but “laid,” yet the lines made by the wires of the 
mold must not be so strong as to give a ribbed ap- 
pearance. In coming to these conclusions Morris 
again found himself in agreement with the paper- 
makers of the fifteenth century; hence he took as 
his model a Bolognese paper of about 1493. 

Secondly, he went, initially at any rate, and as if 
by instinct, to the pure austerity of the Roman type. 
Thorough in all things, and beset with no fears of 
over-imitation, he caused some pages of the “Pliny” 
printed by Jenson to be photographed and enlarged, 
so that he might draw the letters many times before 
himself beginning to design. We find the result in 
the Golden type—so-called because of the intention 
to make The Golden Legend the first book for 
which it should be used—of the Kelmscott Press, 
with which the first seven and many later works 
were printed. One of the chief differences between 
the Jenson and the Morris letters is that the “lower 
case” of our own craftsman tended more toward 
Gothic. 

The third side of the problem was that of spacing. 
“Leads” were Morris’s abhorrence, and only, I be- 
lieve, when he adopted the Gothic or Troy type— 
whose name reminds us that Caxton’s Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye was the first work for which 
it was utilized—did he employ thin leads, those 
used in the pica Troy of the Caxton being still nar- 
rower, and called “hair leads.” The fourth ques- 
tion was the all-important one of the position of 
matter on the page. Modern printers, Morris 
found, had departed altogether from the ancient and 
carefully thought-out principle of having the two 
inner margins the narrowest, the top somewhat 
wider, and those at the sides and bottom still larger. 
One page and not two constitutes the unit, he quite 
rightly contended, although the arrangement of 
many recently issued books is based upon the alter- 
native view. As to the relative width of margins, 
he attached some importance to the results of a 
friend’s exhaustive study of the margins of old 
books, which showed that roughly there was a 























twenty per cent. difference between the inside, top, 
bottom and outer sides. 

About the year 1889 Morris began in earnest to 
gather for the second time a library of early printed 
books and the like, whose dispersal last autumn at- 
tracted so much attention. Since the seventies he 
had from time to time dipped delightfully into the 
study of medieval caligraphy—had, indeed, collected 
a noteworthy library, which, much to his regret, 
he sold before the idea of becoming his own printer 
took definite shape. During the seven years suc- 
ceeding 1889 he not only acquired a host of valuable 
and historically interesting examples by monastic 
scribes and early printers, but, as those who exam- 
ined the books and manuscripts at Sotheby’s are 
aware, penciled in them a hundred notes indicative 
of swift insight, of prolonged examination. 

Eleven years ago, several of his own books hav- 
ing meantime been creditably issued by others, 
Morris determined to devote himself to printing. 

Unforeseen difficulties—mainly connected with 
the paper—prevented the Golden Legend being 
the first book issued, and this although eighty-one 
of its designs were finished by the end of 1890. 
The Golden type designed, the font completed, the 
first hand-press purchased, a trial page of The 
Story of the Glittering Plain, a now rare and eagerly 
sought-after book, was pulled on January 31, 
1891. The first sheet was printed off about a month 
later, and the Kelmscott Press was introduced to 
the public on May 8 by the issue of the work. 

Morris spared no expense, no time, to make this 
and future books as perfect in every way as might 
be. The vellum used, for instance, was of the finest 
quality procurable in Rome, and one of the reasons 
why collectors cherish the 1891 Glittering Plain 
is because it was found impossible to purchase a 
second supply of this vellum, it being all required 
for the Vatican. Four of the vellum copies were 
bound in green vellum, two only of these beiag sold, 
at about twelve and fifteen guineas respectively. 
The paper copies of the pioneer small quarto book 
are bound, as were its immediate successors, in stiff 
vellum, and it is the only Kelmscott volume with 
wash-leather ties. 

The silk ties adopted subsequently were especially 
woven for Morris. The connoisseur has only to 
glance at one of these books to be filled with pleas- 
ure, if only at the blackness of the ink. After a 
prolonged search and many disappointments, the 
founder decided on an ink from Hanover. It is pre- 
eminently good in relation to that ordinarily used, 
but there is no doubt that had Morris lived he would 
have fulfilled his intention to make an even better 
ink himself. 

Some feature of special interest attaches to each 
one of the Kelmscott books—the woodcuts and the 
borders alone form a fascinating subject for an arti- 
cle. An idea of Morris’s labor during the seven 
years’ existence of the press may be gathered from 
the fact that he executed some 644 original designs 
for initial letters alone, to say nothing of 57 borders. 
The wood blocks have been presented to the British 
Museum, while the type remains in the hands of his 
trustees, to be used, without decorative initials or 
ornaments of other kinds, for any special editions 
that may be called for of Morris’s own works. 
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The Literary Market,.......+..+. Maurice Thompson,......+..+. Independent 

A few artists, a few authors, out of the thousands 
who recklesly enter the crowded lists of competi- 
tion, make a comfortable income by their vocation ; 
two or three in a decade make a notable fortune. 
But there is absolutely no rule by which success 
may be foretold or failure foreseen. The author, 
for example, may excel both as a literary artist 
and as a creator of beautiful and fascinating forms 
and yet be a woeful failure so far as the sale of his 
works may be taken as the measure. Nor can it be 
said truly that a work must be bad art in order to 
be popular, or that being good art makes it unpop- 
ular. The Opening of a Chestnut Burr is a story as 
devoid of art as Treasure Island is rich in it; 
but both have been greatly successful with the 
public. 

Of course, every writer imagines that his book 
ought to command large sales, and when he is dis- 
appointed he avoids thinking it possible that the 
fault is in his work. Indeed the fault may not be 
there. Mr. W. D. Howells, certainly a man of rich 
and varied experience in literary affairs, has once, 
and probably often, called attention to a notable in- 
stance of the complete failure of an American au- 
thor of rare ability to gain public favor. I will not 
here give the name; but both critics and publishers 
believed in his genius and were captivated by his 
novels. Not so the public; it could not be induced 
to share in the appreciation. 

It is a curious fact that a book composed of short 
stories sometimes fixes a high reputation for its 
author, yet scarcely ever makes him any money. 
Bret Harte broke splendidly upon the world with 
his California sketches; but it has been his longer 
stories that have brought him his bread and butter. 
The same may be said of Kipling, Harte’s follower 
in more ways than one, and of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Popular taste demands the short story; but 
not in book form. Editors are constantly on the 
lookout for it and glad to get it; for it is the first 
thing read in a magazine or journal devoted to liter- 
ature. But here, too, the element of luck—the 
gambler’s chance—seems peculiarly fantastic. No 
writer can come anywhere near foreseeing what the 
editors are going to think of his short story. I have 
never yet talked with an author, on this subject, who 
has not been ready with confessions of failures, 
some of them apparently inexplicable. The very 
best things they ever wrote were refused by editor 
after editor, until they became hateful to look at and 
were destroyed as worthless. 

There is no criterion by which literary products 
may be measured with a certainty of foretelling 
what their value will be after publication. The 
sound critic can decide correctly upon what, by all 
the canons of art and life, ought to be the reception 
given to a book; but what ought to be does not co- 
incide always with what happens. The good book 
fails, yet not always. The bad book succeeds; but 
where one succeeds hundreds that are no worse and 
no better do not. Sometimes it is impossible to dis- 
cover what it is that makes a novel popular. Two 
or three years ago a Southern writer had a story 
published in book form. It was not a success. He 
changed the title and chose another publisher. A 
hundred thousand copies sold. 
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Rudyard Kipling has been elected a vice- 
president of the New Vagabond’s Club. His old 
friend, Lord Roberts, the “Bobs” of the Barrack 
Room Ballads, is president of the club. Mr. Kip- 
ling, it seems, has chosen Rottingdean as his place 
of, at least temporary, abode, and his homestead in 
Vermont is offered for sale. The house at Rotting- 
dean is walled in so that only its gables and upper 
windows are visible. It stands facing the village 
pond, hard by the church-yard gate, perhaps not 
more than a hundred yards from the grave of 
William Black. 

——The Magazine of American History is to be 
revived, with William L. Stone, who was a frequent 
contributor to it, as editor. 

The statement that Rider Haggard has gone 
to British Columbia on a mining expedition is 
wrong, says The Academy. The papers have con- 
fused two names. Mr. Haggard remains to till his 
farm, the gentleman who is intent upon Alaskan 
gold being Mr. F. C. D. Haggard, a well-known 
figure on the London Stock Exchange. 

A new Balzac volume is issued by Messrs. 
Hardy, Pratt & Co. It is translated by Miss Kath- 
erine Prescott Wormeley and has never before been 
put into English. The book is called The Personal 
Opinions of Honoré de Balzac, and is taken from 
his correspondence and miscellaneous writings, and 
preceded by the address delivered by M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, at Tours, on the occasion of the Balzac 
Centenary. 

The London correspondent of the New York 
Press writes that Hall Caine has made money 
enough to keep him in luxury if he never wrote 
another line. He could have been called rich 
before the dramatized version of The Christian 
poured so many American dollars into his pocket, 
but he is working away as hard as ever, and invest- 
ing his surplus in Manx property. He has just 
added one of the largest farms on the Isle of Man 
to his broad acres around Greeba Castle, and has 
offered $20,000 for another estate near by. 

It is said that Clara Barton, president of the 
American Red Cross, is engaged, at intervals in her 
busy life, in arranging a mass of autobiographic 
material. 

In Ghostly Japan is the title of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s latest volume. Mr. Hearn has recently 
taken the name of Y. Koisumi, and has become a 
subject of the Japanese empire. 

Lord Tennyson, the newly appointed gov- 
ernor of South Australia, appropriately has made 
it one of his earliest official acts to give to the Ade- 
laide Public Library the manuscript of the first 
poem his father wrote after his appointinent as 
Laureate. This manuscript gives one some idea of 
Tennyson’s method of polishing his verse, for it 
differs materially from the form in which it was 
afterward published. 

An amusing story, somewhat at the expense 
of the author of Richard Carvel, is just now going 
the rounds of the press. A little old Irishman, see- 
ing the picture of Winston Churchill displayed in 
the window of a Baltimore bookseller, inquired of 


























a bystander whom it represented. “Winston 
Churchill,” was the reply. “Where does he preach?” 
Being told that Mr. Churchill was not a preacher, 
he asked: “Ain’t he? What did you say his name 
is?” “Winston Churchill. He writes novels.” 
“Does what?” “Writes novels.” The Irishman 
shook his head with a look of pity, and declared: 
“Too bad, too bad! He has a good face.” 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts, author of Children of 
the Mist, one of the half-dozen most popular novels 
of the day, was born in India in 1862. He was 
destined for the Church, but not feeling that he had 
a “call” in that direction, he decided for business, 
and at the age of seventeen left Devon for London, 
where he entered an insurance office, studying for 
the stage in his moments of leisure. He soon found 
that he had no greater “call” for the stage than he 
had for the Church, so he took up literature and 
after ten years in business he has given himself up 
entirely to the writing of books. 

Victor Hugo’s love-letters are to be pub- 
lished, and the book, it is said, will be a worthy suc- 
cessor to the love-letters of the Brownings. Hugo 
began these letters when he was eighteen years old. 
There are about 150 all addressed to Adéle Foucher, 
whom he afterwards married. Mlle. Foucher’s 
parents objected because Hugo was poor, and be- 
cause the young lady had no dowry, but finally they 
agreed to let her marry the penniless youth. After 
the marriage they went to live in a little flat, for 
which he paid $200 a year. The editor, M. Paul 
Meurice, says: “I have never laid eyes upon nobler 
human documents. They reveal during its most 
interesting period the inner life of the most illus- 
trious literary man of the century.” 

Marie Corelli recently opened a four days’ 
bazaar at the Town Hall, Birmingham, in aid of the 
Commercial Travelers’ Benevolent Institution. 
According to The Publisher’s Circular, she called 
commercial travelers “ambassadors of commerce, 
men who by industry, energy and activity make 
themselves indispensable to the trade of this coun- 
try—men who are like the useful bit of string which 
keeps the parcel of goods together.” Remarking 
that it would never do when so close to Stratford- 
on-Avon to open a bazaar without making refer- 
ence to Shakespeare, she said that in one thing 
Shakespeare made a mistake: he never mentioned 
the commercial traveler. They could find quota- 
tions apropos to everything and everybody, but 
there was no reference to these ambassadors of com- 











merce. The nearest approach they had was Auto- 
lycus. Even Shylock did not speak of his transac- 


tion as a commercial one. No doubt had Shake- 
speare recognized the importance of the commercial 
traveler, he would have given him a whole soliloquy 
to himself—a soliloquy that would have commenced 
with the words, “To buy or not to buy.” Miss 
Corelli was enthusiastically received. 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch has given out for 
the benefit of un-Anglicized Americans the correct 
pronunciation of his hyphenated surname. It is, 
according to his statement in a recently published 
interview, “Killer-Kooch,” and not as it is spelled 
and with us commonly called. 




















The whimsically clever advice of the late 
Grant Allen, “Don’t take to literature if you have 
capital enough to buy a good broom and energy 
enough to annex a vacant street crossing,” does 
not seem to have carried much weight with his 
own son, Grant Allen, Jr., who is now connected 
with the London publishing house of Grant Rich- 
ards. This house, by the way, has just brought 
out a novel by Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, who 
will be recalled in this country as the social re- 
former and temperance advocate associated for a 
short time some years ago, we believe, in the 
work of the late Frances Willard. The story is 
called Sellcut’s Manager and deals with life in a 
music hall. 

Baroness Bettina von Hutten, author of Miss 
Carmichael’s Conscience—A Study in Fluctuations, 
recently issued by the Lippincotts, is a young 
woman, an American by birth, and the niece of the 
late Thomas A. Scott, formerly president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

To the many translations of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s work on Education into European and 
some other languages there has recently been added 
one into Sanskrit. The translator, Mr. H. Soobba 
Row, a retired deputy collector, says in his preface: 
“It may cause some surprise to not a few that any- 
body should write in an unspoken language when 
there are so many channels of communication. . . 
The Pandits, for whom this translation is primarily 
intended, can more easily appreciate the ideas con- 
veyed in Sanskrit than perhaps in any other ver- 
nacular.” 

A writer in the Rochester Post-Express 
gives an opinion in which many will agree when he 
says that Admiral Dewey, after his recent experi- 
ences, would probably sympathize with what Thack- 
eray says in a lately published letter. Thackeray 
had been invited to visit America, but replied: “I 
should greatly enjoy a trip to the United States if 
I could be sure that I should be as free and as 
obscure as I am when I go to Paris or Brussels, 
that I should be at liberty to choose my own asso- 
ciates, and that I should never be forced to make a 
show of myself at dinners and public meetings. 
But my dislike of exhibition, waich was always 
strong, and which never yielded except to clear 
public duty, has, since I quitted politics, become 
almost morbid. And what I hear of the form in 
which your countrymen show their kindness and 
esteem for men whose names are at all known 
deters me from visiting you. I need not tell you 
that I mean no national reflection. Perhaps the 
peculiarity to which I allude is honorable to the 
American character; but it miust cause annoyance 
to sensitive and fastidious minds. Brougham or 
O’Connell would have liked nothing better. But 
Cowper would have died or gone mad; Byron 
would have insulted his admirers, and have been 
shot or tarred and feathered; and though I have 
stronger nerves than Cowper’s and, I hope, a better 
temper than Byron’s, I should suffer much pain and 
give much offense.” ' 

Justin McCarthy is on the sick list by reason 
of his eyes. He has returned lately to his country 
home at Westgate-on-Sea, after an operation in the 
London Hospital for cataract. This is the second 
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operation of the sort that the amiable novelist, his- 
torian and politician has had to undergo. It was 
this affliction that caused his recently announced 
retirement from public life. Except for his visit to 
the hospital he has not stayed in London for two 
years. His recently published Reminiscences were 
written largely with the aid of his daughter, who 
serves as his amanuensis, secretary and right-hand 

generally. In his Recollections of Bryant and 

Emerson, printed in The Youth’s Companion, Mr. 

McCarthy says: “Mr. Bryant was a delightful host 

and a charming companion. He was not a large 

and impressive man in figure, but he had a superb 

and Jupiter-like head. His reading was immense. 
and varied. He had traveled much and remem- 

bered what he saw. He knew several languages, 

and could make an eloquent speech in French, 

Italian, German or Spanish. Before going to 

America I had the impression, got from linglish 

writers on America, that no American could ever 

learn to speak any language but his own. Bryant 

impressed me almost terribly by his knowledge of 
trees and plants. While we were driving together 
round and about his country home he often 

embarrassed me by asking whether this or that tree 

or plant flourished in England, and, if so, in what 

particular part of England. Well, I think I know 

an oak when I see it, but I am not always quite 

sure. I know a birch, and I know a palm, but there 

my knowledge ends. With Bryant I felt mightily 

ashamed of my ignorance.” 

We are indebted to a correspondent for the 

information that the’ poem, "Specially Jim, which 

we printed on page 337 of our October issue, cred- 

iting it to a scrap book, was published originally 

in The Century for June, 1884, over the signature 

“B. M.,”which are the initials of the author, Bessie 

Morgan. The poem, it appears (the correct title of 
which is ’Spacially Jim) may also be found in Sted- 
man’s Library of American Literature, vol. xi., 

page 347. 

The newly illustrated edition of the ever-pop- 

ular story of Russian life, The Sowers, by Henry 

Seton Merriman, which has just come from the 

press of the Harper Brothers, makes timely the fol- 
lowing communication recently received by Current 
Literature from a Boston correspondent : 


Nov. 1, 1899. 
The Current Literature Publishing Company, 
New York: 

What strange liberties some authors thoughtlessly take 
with the laws of Nature. 

In Henry Seton Merriman’s otherwise commendable 
book The Sowers, are two flagrant examples of this— 
the moon being the victim in each case. 

In one instance he writes: “A young moon was rising 
over the city, throwing out in dark relief against the sky 
a hundred steeples,” etc. The time of day was just after 
sunset when “young” moons are always setting, not rising. 

In another chapter it reads: “The moon, on the wane— 
a small crescent lying on its back—was lowering towards 
the horizon.” The hour was in the early evening just 
after dinner, and when the moon has waned to a “small 
crescent” it lowers “towards the horizon” in the middle of 
the day, in broad daylight, being invisible on account of 
the strong sunlight, and actually setting before the sun 
sets. Yet Mr. Merriman uses light from this moon to 
guide his hero through the forest long after nightfall. 

OLIVER BARTLETT. 
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Houenton, Bit GB C6)... cccccccccvcscvesecses 
Poor Plutocrats: M. Jokai: From the Hungarian by 
R. Nisbet Bain: N. Y., Doubleday & McClure Co.. 
Predicaments: L. E. Shipman: Illus. by C. D. Gibson 
and T. K. Hanna, Jr.: N. Y., Life Pub. Co........ 
Saragossa: A Story of Spanish Valor: B. Pérez 
Galdés: Authorized trans. by Minna C. Smith: 
OO ee eee 
The Shellback: Alex. J. Boyd: Ed. by A. Campbell: 
Intro. by M. Robertson: N. Y., Brentano’s, illus. . 
The Ship of Stars: A. T. Quiller-Couch: N. Y., 
Charies Scriviier's SONS, TMG. 0 occccceccccccwces 
Sons of Strength: Romance of Kansas Border Wars: 
W. R. Lighton: N. Y., Doubleday & McClure Co.. 
Soldier Rigdale: Beulah Marie Dix: N. Y., The Mac- 


OO SR NET ee SP rR et 
Tales of Mountain and Mesa: Edith M. Nicholl: 
a EE BE, GIB s bs o.d casnnbceraaseetoensaas 
They That Walk in Darkness: Ghetto Tragedies: 
I. Zangwill: N. Y., The Macmillan Co............ 
Via Crucis: F. Marion Crawford: Illus. by Louis 
Lee: M.. Y., Tike Maca Cso soc cceaesccsaes 
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A Ward of the King: Katharine S. Macquoid: N. Y., 


Be ee GE NAN os ovo hoes svicesbvocenaSeaone $1 


The White King of Manoa: Joseph Hatton: N. Y., 
ae NE Ae Eo BS Sint oceeuestoeeeeees 
A Widower and Some Spinsters: Short Stories by 
Maria Louise Pool (With Sketch of Author’s 
Life by Dr. A. M. Hale): Chic., H. S. Stone...... 


Juvenile Literature. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland: Lewis Carroll: 
Illus. by Blanche McManus: N. Y., M. F. Mans- 
Pew Se: WEE, 0 ccc guxnteicndiis teuanadonns 

The Boys’ Browning: Poems of Action and Incident 
Compiled from Works of Robert Browning: Bost., 
Ss ee eee 

The Brahmins’ Treasure or Colonel Thorndyke’s 
Secret: George A. Henty: Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott 

The Brownies Abroad: Palmer Cox: N. Y., The Cen- 
tury Co., illus. ........c.cccccccceescccecccccccees 

Chatterbox 1899: Bost., Dana Estes & Co., illus.... 

The Golliwogg in War: Pictures by Florence K. 
Upton: Verses by Bertha Upton: N. Y., Long- 
moms. Green. B COs... cccsssnccvssvesesessseces 

Grant Burton, the Runaway: W. Gordon Parker: 
Bost., Lee & Shepard, illus..............sseeeees 

Harum-Scarum Joe: Will Allen Dromgoole: Bost., 
is Takes Te Gk, Gs ob oss osc ke deanndnsrses 

His Majesty the King: Wee Willie Winkie: Rud- 
yard Kipling: Bost., Dana Estes & Co., illus..... 

The Little Fig Tree: Mary Hallock Foote:  Illus- 
trated by the Author: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 


COC CCC OOS SOHO HHO SHEE SHH SHSSOESSHSELEOFESS 


Little Tong’s Mission: Etheldred Breeze Barry: 
Bout. Tamm Testes Ge, WR vss sch 0055520000 
The Minute Boys of Bunker Hill: Edward Strate- 
meyer: Bost., Dana Estes & Co., i 
Miss Vanity: Amy E. Blanchard: Phila., J. B. Lip- 
ENE Tit, TBs 40.0is5-vssevedesesevesesens sie 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes: With 250 Pictures 
by F. Opper: Phila., J. B. Lippincott Co......... 
My Lady Frivol: Rosa Nouchette Carey: Phila., J. 
B. Lippincott Co., i 
The Night Before Christmas: Clement C. Moore: 
Illus. by J. C. Chase: N. Y., Brentano’s, bds...... 
Off Santiago with Sampson: James Otis:  Bost., 
es ee i Oa Ss x's bw co daseuenaecesenss 
On Fighting Decks in 1812: F. H. Costello: Bost., 
ee Seen A, MIN codec dendncasaneeceradse 
Peggy: L. E. Richards: Bost., Dana Estes & Co.... 
Return of the Fairies: Charles J. Bellamy: Spring- 
field, Mass., Little Folks Pub. Co., illus.......... 
Sleepy Time Stories: Maud Ballington Booth: In- 
troduction by Chauncey M. Depew: Illus. by Maud 
Humphrey: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons........ 
The Story Without an End: From the German of 
Carove: Sarah Austin: Bost., Dana Estes & Co.... 
Two American Boys in Hawaii: G. Waldo Browne: 
Boot. Trama Tastes GB Cen. Wises cecccscvcce 
Two Chums: The Story of a Boy and His Dog: 
Minerva Thorpe: Chic., Laird & Lee, illus........ 
Ulric the Jarl: A Story of the Penitent Thief: William 
O. Stoddard: N. Y., Eaton & Mains, illus......... 
Wabeno the Magician: Sequel to “Tommy-Anne and 
and Three Hearts’: Mabel Osgood Wright. Illus. 
by Jos. M. Gleeson: N. Y., Macmillan Co....... 
We Four Girls: M. Darling: Bost., Lee & Shepard.. 
When Dewey Came to Manila: James Otis: Bost., 
Seen See Oe SS PN, oss ca siieGsubeenwiueees 
Winter Adventures of Three Boys in the Great Lone 
Land: E. R. Young: N. Y., Eaton & Mains, illus. . 
The Young Master of Hyson Hall: F. R. Stockton: 
ye a es 
The Young Puritans in Captivity: Mary P. Wells 
Smith: Bost., Little, Brown & Co., illus......... 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Poetry of the Month, 
For Thee Alone: Poems of Love: Selected by Grace 
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Hartshorne: Bost., Dana Estes & Co., illus...... $1 


Lyrics of Brotherhood: Richard Burton: Bost., 
ene, DEINE Bivins nodes as cedcchiiadevéods 
The Martyr’s Idyl, and Shorter Poems: Louise 
Imogen Guiney: Bost., Houghton, Miffiln & Co.... 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes, and Other Poems: 
F. W. Bourdillon: Bost., Little, Brown & Co.... 
Outside of Things: A Sky-Book: Verses by Alice 
W. Bailey: Pictures by Annita Paine: N. Y., E. 
Ps CT Cid vskchce ted Sacks eee 
Poems by Keats and Shelley: Illus. by Edmund H. 
Garrett: Bost., Little, Brown & Co., illus......... 
The Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker: 
Ed. from Original MSS. and Annotated Copies by 
Alfred Wallis: N. Y., John Lane................. 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: Trans. by H. M. 
Cadell: Introd. by R. Garnett: N. Y., John Lane.. 
The Tent on the Beach, and Dramatic Lyrics: 7. 
Whittier: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., illus.... 
Religious and Philosophic. 

The Attraction of the Cross: J. A. James: Introd. by 
Rev. Woelfkin: N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co...... 

Calvinism: Six Lectures Delivered at Princeton 
Theological Seminary: Abraham Kuyper, D.D., 
LL.D.: N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co............ 

Character the Grandest Thing in the World: Orison 
Swett Marden: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co...... 

Don’t Worry Nuggets: Gathered by Jeanne G. Pen- 
nington: N. Y., Fords, Howard & Hulbert...... 

History of Ancient Philosophy: Dr. W. Windelband: 
Authorized trans. by H. E. Cushman: N. Y., 
Cieadies Serer’ se BOGE... 5.<5.sv0s0csrecewelw cede 

Ideal Suggestion Through Mental Photography: 
Henry Wood: Bost., Lee & Shepard, paper........ 

The Literary Study of the Bible: Intended for Eng- 
lish readers: Richard G. Moulton: Bost., D. C. 
PRE EE Shi ke sw iiviidvsdinusetegseeteeseaan 

Texts Explained or Helps to Understand the New 
Testament: F. W. Farrar, D.D.: N. Y., Dodd, 
OE WD Sai is sve cebsheeeadedeosapessens dees 

Holiday Books. 

Aucassin and Nicolette: Rendered into English 
Prose and Verse by A. Rodney Macdonough: in- 
troductory Note, with Poem, by E. C. Stedman: 
N. Y.: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, illus.......... 

Bohemian Paris of To-day: W. C. Morrow: IIlus. 


by Edouard Cucuel: Phila., J. B. Lippincott Co.... 3 


England Picturesque and Descriptive: Reminiscences 
of Foreign Travel: Joel Cook: Phila., H. T. Coates 
me Cs: “Fe Ce i sok tl se kee kkk 

The First Violin: Jessie: Fothergill: Illus. by G. W. 
Brenneman: N. Y., Brentano’s, Two vols. in One.. 

The French Revolution: A History: Thomas Carlyle: 
Bost., Dana, Estes & Co., Three vols., illus........ 

The Heart of a Boy (Cuore): A Schoolboy’s Jour- 
nal: Edmonds De Amicis: Ed. De Luxe: Trans. 
by Prof. G. Mantellini: Chic., Laird & Lee, illus.. 

Historic Mansions and Highways Around Boston: 
A New and Revised Edition of “Old Landmarks 
and Historic Fields of Middlesex”: S. A. Drake: 
Bost., Little, Brown & Co., illus................ 

The Kipling Birthday Book: Compiled by Joseph 
Finn: N. Y., Doubleday & McClure Co., illus.... 

Santa Claus’s Partner: Thomas Nelson Page: N. Y., 
Charles Scribmer’s Sots, Us. .....66o6cccssicscaccse 

Silas Marner: George Eliot: Illus. by Reginald 
Birch: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co........ccccccccss 

The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag: Ernest Seton- 
Thompson: N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons, illus. . 

Two Pilgrims’ Progress from Florence to Rome: 
Joseph and E. R. Pennell: With pen drawings by 


J. Pennell: New Edition: Bost., Little, Brown.... 1 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR NOVEMBER, 1899 








Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


A Chat with Mr. W. G. John, A.R.A: A. Fish. ..Cassell’s. 


An Architect’s Plaint: F. W. Fitzpatrick...... Seli-Culture. 
Book Handicraft: Leonard D. Abbott...... Chautauquan. 
How to Choose Old Prints: A. Whitman....House Beau. 
The American Stage: William Archer.......... Pall Mall. 


The Dramatic Festivals of Orange: J. C'aretie. N. Am. Re. 
The Passion Play of 1900: Rev. John J. Lewis... Munsey’s. 
Suppressed Plates: G. S. Layard.......... Pall Mall Mag. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


Angelica Kauffmann, Royal Academician: Inkersley. .S.-C. 
Author of “Rab and His Friends’: Prof, Blaikie...Quiver. 


Brig. Gen. Charles King: Forrest Crissey....... Ainslee’s. 
Cecil J. Rhodes: W. T. Stead....Am. Review of Reviews. 
Elihu S. Root: W. E. Lewis...............Metropolitan. 
F. Marion Crawford: John Logan....... Great Thoughts. 
Gambetta, Statesman and Orator............... Werner's. 
Jane Lathrop Stanford: C. S. Aiken............Ainslee’s. 
John Ruskin: W. Henry Winslow.......... New England. 
sir Henry Irving: A. J. W. Dam........cc00 McClure’s. 
Educational Topics. 


Corporal Punishment in Schools: T. M. Hopkins..W. Re. 
Educational Problems of the Twentieth Century... Forum. 


Fear of Over-Education: Alex Sutherland. . Nine-Century. 
Justice for the Boy: Jacob A. Riis..............Atlantic. 


Modern Education: Arthur T. Hadley..... Cosmopolitan. 


Parent and Child: John Jay Chapman.. Kindergarten Rev. 
Practical View of Education: Anita Trueman...... Mind. 
Technical Education in Canada: Bernard McEvoy....Can. 


The Toledo Manual Training School... ../ Am. Re. of Re. 


Work and Play in Crutchland: D. L. Woolmer.. .Quiver. 
Work and Responsibility in Childhood...Trained Mother. 


Yale University: Prof. H. Davies, Ph.D..... Self-Culture. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 
og ake tick iduie kan sieeeie Table Talk. 
An Electrical Kitchen: O, E. Dunlap....... Am. Kitchen. 


Concerning Nerve in the Navy: A. A......United Service. 
Establishing a Newspaper: O. F. Byxbee. .Inland Printer. 
Famous Foreign Newspapers: G. A. Wade. Pall Mall Mag. 
Fashions in the Law: Hon. S. D. Thompson...Green Bag. 
History in Advertisements: Andrew Reid...Fort. Review. 
Ideal Motherhood: Mrs. H. K. Morrison.T. Motherhood. 
Militia, Volunteers and Regulars: Miles....Con. Review. 
Negro Soldiers for the Philippines: A. R. Abbott. An.-Am, 
Obscure Causes of Crime: Thomas Holmes..Con. Review. 


On Reading: James Bryce.............¢¢- Leisure Hour. 
Our Lady’s Tumbler: Twelfth Century Legend... Bibelot. 
The.Paris of Honoré de Balzac: Martin........ Scribner’s. 


Rhyme and Rhythm in the Koran: Warren...Open Court. 
Snap Shots in a Prohibition County: W. Hoge...H. Mag. 
Sketch of the Supreme Court of Mississippi...Green Bag. 
Some New Letters of Tourgeniev: R. Newmarch. Atlantic. 
The Adulteration of Food: Hallock......... What to Eat. 
The Contagious Diseases Acts...... Westminster Review. 
The Cry of the Consumptives: J. A. Gibson. ...Nine. Cen. 
The Decline of Oatmeal Porridge... .. Chambers’ Journal. 
The Failure of Success: Hon. Samuel M. Jones..... Mind. 
The Female Nurse in the Army: Col. D. Bache..J. M. S. I. 
The Rational Element in Geography: Davis...Nat. Geog. 
The Reorganization of the National Guard.....J. M.S. I. 
The True English Death Rate........ Chambers’ Journal. 
Walt Whitman: Ed. C. Farnsworth. ..Univ. Brotherhood. 
What was Shakespeare Like?: John Munro...... Cassell’s. 
Word-Coinage by Living American Authors. Chautauquan. 


Historic, National and Political. 
A Lesson from the Malay States: H. Ciifford....Atlantic. 
Alaskan Boundary: Hon. J. W. Foster. .Nat. Geographic. 
Alaskan Boundary Line: Hon. D. Glass, Q.C..An.-Amer. 
Black Friday—September 24, 1869: G. S. Boutwell.. .McC. 


Books Relating to South Africa and Its Affairs. .B. Buyer. 
British and the Boers......ccscccccveceed Anglo-American. 
Civilizing Indians: D. O. Kellogg, D.D...... Seli-Culture, 
How Shall Puerto Rico be Governed?............ Forum. 
International Arbitration........ North American Review. 
Is Civil Service Reform in Peril?: Prof. Johnson..N. A. R. 
Looting the Churches in the Philippines......Donahoe’s. 
New Zealand: Sir Robert Stout......... Contem. Review. 
Peace Conference and the Monroe Doctrine..A. R. of R. 
The Case of the Negro: B. T. Washington....... Atlantic. 
The Dreyfus Case and the Future of France...West. Rev. 
The Finnish Question: Rudolf Eucken........... Forum. 
The Inevitable in South Africa: F. E. Garrett...Con. Rev. 
The Situation in South Africa: Rev. C. U. Wilson.N. Cen. 
Story of the Transvaal Struggle: Alfred Hastings... .Nat. 
United States and the Philippines................. Arena. 
What the World Owes to France: J. Schoenhof... Forum. 


Religious and Philosophic. 

A Romance in Scholarship: Joseph Jacobs.. Fort. Review. 
Church and State: Count Leo Tolstoy............. Arena. 
Irish Shrines: Rev. Eugene O’Growney....... Donahoe’s. 
Mental Healing vs. Christianity: J. L. Hasbroucke. . Meta. 
Ritualists and the Electorate: A. Taylor....Con. Review. 


The Anglican Church Crisis........ North Amer. Review. 
The Crucifix: Its Origin and Development...Open Court. 
The Future of the Christian Religion........ Cath. World. 


The Lambeth Decision: Canon M. MacCall..Fort. Review. 
The True Meaning of the “Crisis in the Church”..F. Rev. 


Scientific and Industrial. 

America’s Supremacy in Iron and Steel.......... National. 
A Canadian Engine Works: N. Patterson...... Canadian. 
An Electric Power Transmission Plant.......... Cassier’s. 
Electrographs: Elmer Gates.............. Cosmopolitan. 


In the Engine-Room of a War-Ship: H. Webster... .Cos. 
Locomotive Building in America: W. Faweett.. .Self-Cult. 
Pictorial Photography: Alfred Stieglitz....... Scribner’s. 
Railroads in China: Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu...... Parisian. 
Steam Boilers in Great Britain: W. D. Wansbrough..Cas. 
The Chinese Eastern Railway: A. H. Ford..... McClure’s. 
The Making of a Pipe: Frederick A. Talbot..... Windsor. 
The Progress in Steam Navigation: Sir W. H. White. Cas. 
The Romance of Niagara Bridges: O. E. Dunlap. .Strand. 


Sociologic Questions. 

American Economists of To-day: A. F. Weber. .New Eng. 
Christianity and Socialism: W. Gladden. ...Chautauquan. 
The Consumer’s League: Florence Kelley..Am. J. of Soc. 
Municipal Ownership of Street Railways........ Munsey’s. 
Neglected Side of the Labor Problem: M. H. Lacy.A. Kit. 
Prussian Municipal Elections: R. C. Brooks. Mun. Affairs. 
Progress of Municipal Socialism Since 1893. Chautauquan. 
The Attitude of the Workers in Europe and America. . For. 
The Problem of the Aged Poor: G. Drage.. Fort. Review. 
The Woman Question: Olive Schreiner... .Cosmopolitan. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


A Glimpse at Shanghai: E. M. Allaire............ Outing. 
A Woman’s Impressions of the West Indies. Metropolitan. 
Among the Boers: An Englishwoman..... Frank Leslie’s. 
A Naturalist’s Experiences on the Amazon....Chambers’s. 
Coaching as a Sport: Gilson Willets......Frank Leslie’s. 
NS SI od crbcwcne seen daseds Pall Mall Mag. 
Holy Week in Mexico: F. Starr....Jour. Am. Folk Lore. 
Hunting Wild Yak in Thibet: W. J. Reid........ Outing. 
In the Land of Kau: Art S. Jennings....Field and Stream. 
Menelik and His People: C. Moffett............ Windsor. 
Moki Fashions and Customs............... Good Health. 
Picturesque Oxford: R. H. Titherington....... Munsey’s. 
Porto Rico and the Portoricans.......... Catholic World. 


Scotia’s Ain Game of Curlin’: D. Foulis. .Anglo-American. 
Two Thousand Miles in the Antarctic Ice: Dr. Cook. McC. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 


528. Please be good enough to tell me who published 
One Summer, by Blanche Howard, and if the book may 
still be purchased.—S. C. Clarke, Montgomery, Ala. 

[Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are the late 
Blanche Willis Howard’s publishers, and from them 
direct, or through any good bookseller, the book 
may be obtained. ] 





529. Violets: Is there a book in print entitled Violets, 
written by Carrie D. Bebee, and published in The Banner 
of Liberty, at Ellenville, Ulster Co., N. Y., about twenty- 
five years ago? The story came out afterward in book 
form. I would be grateful if you can give me the in- 
formation desired, so I can get a copy of the book.—Mrs. 
B. S. Beach, Osage Mills, Benton Co., Ark. 


[We would suggest writing to any of the dealers 
in old and rare books mentioned in The Collector, 
a book department in our advertising pages. ] 


530. The Conspiracy in Europe: Will you please tell me 
through “Open Questions” where I can secure a book 
entitled The Conspiracy in Europe, by John Robinson, 
A.M., Professor of Natural Philosophy and secretary to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. First published in 1798. 
—Dr. M. W. Rogers, Alexander, Texas. 


[See answer to the foregoing. ] 





531. Will you kindly assist me in locating the quota- 

tion, beginning, 

“TI feel like one who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted,” 
or something similar to above? I am unable to find it, 
and will very much appreciate it if you will give me the 
name of poem and author. I enclose stamp for reply. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, yours very truly, J. H. 
Millsaps, Memphis, Tenn. 

[The lines quoted are Tom Moore’s, from his 
beautiful poem, Oft in the Stilly Night. In refer- 
ence to the enclosure of a stamp, the editor takes 
this occasion to remind correspondents that an- 
swers are given through the medium of this page 
only. The inexpediency of personal letters to cor- 
respondents should be obvious to all.] 


532. Edith: Will you kindly tell me author’s name and 
where can be found a poem entitled Edith, the first 
two lines of which are as follows, I think: 

“She who comes to me and pleadeth 

In the lovely name of Edith.” 
Am not absolutely certain as to the above facts. I read 
the poem several, years ago and the foregoing is from 
memory. Any information would be greatly appreciated. 
—Leroy Oldham, Baltimore, Md. 





533. Stanton’s Poems: I frequently see in the Current 
Literature some poem by Frank L. Stanton. Will you 
please tell me if they are published in book form and if 
so, where I can obtain it? Inquiry at several bookstores 
has not helped me out.—Mary Stevens, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


[The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., published last year Mr. Stanton’s volume, 
Comes One with a Song. The price is $1.25, and 


the book may be obtained through any good dealer 
or from the publishers direct. ] 


534. Angela: Will you please tell me where I can find 
a novel entitled Angela? I never saw but one copy and 
that was in paper cover, and I do not remember either the 
author or the publisher. I have recently found a book 
by the same name by Mrs. Marsh, but that is not the one 
I want. If you can find it for me you will greatly oblige 
me.—C. Y. Smith, Louisville, Ky. 


[See answer to query 529.] 





535. Authorship of Love’s Geography: Page 528, June 
No., Love’s Geography, taken from The Criterion, C. M. 
Seymour. I believe if you will inquire of John Allan 
Wyeth, M.D., Bellevue Hospital Medical College, your 
city, you will find that he is the author of this poem.— 
W. F. Melton, President Tuscaloosa Female College, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 


[Is President Melton correct in his’ surmise? 
Correspondence on the subject is invited.] 





536. Punch, Brothers, Punch: Will you please inform 
me the origin of the saying: Punch, Brothers, Punch, 
Punch with care, from which Mark Twain gets foundation 
for one of his humorous selections. Is it his own words? 
—John Reynolds, Houston, Tex. 

[So far as we know Mark Twain adapted this 
from a sign in the old Fourth avenue, New York, 
street cars, which required conductors to punch 
different colored slips for different fares. The 
original sign had a metrical sound which the hu- 
morist easily turned into the doggerel referred to.} 





537. Can you tell me where I can get a recitation en- 
titled, Trick vs. Trick, or the Harvard-Yale Boat Race? 
also A Sister’s Scheme. The former was published in 
some magazine a few years ago, but have been unable to 
secure it; I am very anxious to secure it immediately and ii 
you can let me know where I can get it, or get it for me, I 
will pay whatever you ask. I send stamp for reply.—Grace 
Poe, Fort Smith, Ark. 

[We regret that we cannot supply the desired in- 
formation. It may be that some reader of Open 
Questions can do so. In the matter of your request 
for a more direct response, please see answer to 
query 531.] 

538. Will you kindly publish for me or inform me 
where I can get the poem which begins like the following: 
“That man is thought a knave, or fool: or bigot: plotting 

crime, 
Who for the advancement of his race is wiser than his 
time.” 

I think the above is one of Robert Brough’s poems, but 
am not sure. If you will favor me you will confer a great 
favor.—C. J. Carpenter, Harrisburg, Pa. 








539. The Kelmscott Press: Please tell me about the 
Kelmscott Press, whose invention and for what used, and 
what are its peculiarities—Reader, Watertown, S. Dakota. 

[The Kelmscott Press was instituted at Hammer- 
smith, England, in 1891, by the poet-printer, Will- 
iam Morris, and was discontinued in. 1898, two 
years after the lamented death of its founder. The 
distinguishing feature of the Kelmscott books is 
their rare beauty of form, finish and material at- 
tained through the genius of the artist-craftsman, 
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and his careful study of the best results produced by 
the early printers. An interesting article (for part 
of which see page 568), giving considerable statisti- 
cal information on this subject, appeared in the Oc- 
tober Critic, reprinted from the New York Even- 


ing Post.] 


540. Little Gyp Tie: About twenty years ago a short 
poem went the rounds of the press, attracting consider- 
able attention. I cannot find it in any collection, and 
would be glad to see it reprinted. It is descriptive of a 
Chinese servant. The title is Little Gyp Tie, and the first 
verse is: 

“A very small boy was little Gyp Tie, 

With a dusky face and an almond eye, 

And a still small voice most silvery sweet, 

And the busiest pair of noiseless feet 

That one could ever have wished to meet.” 
I think there were five verses in all—Duane Doty, Pull- 
man, IIl. 

541. In your “Asked and Answered Column” will you 
kindly answer the following questions: Who are consid- 
ered the best fifteen living American authors, also the 
best ten living poets? Have pictures and sketches of H. 
C. Bunner, Verner J. Reed, Selma Lagerlof and Paul Dun- 
bar ever appeared in any magazine?—Mrs. D. F.'Rugg, 
Proctorsville, Vt. ' 

[(1) It is obviously impossible to answer your 
first question. (2) Portraits of these writers have 
appeared in the Book Buyer and the Bookman, in 
which numbers can be ascertained from the maga- 
zine offices, whose addresses are respectively Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, and Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
City. The Critic also (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York) has published in the pages of a recent issue 
certainly two of the portraits desired. ] 








542. May I ask for the play of Shakespeare’s which has 


these lines in it: 
“A woman will laugh, tho’ she ne’er close her mouth by 


the doing——” —E. L. S. P., Providence, R. I. 


543. Problems of the Hidden Life: Would you kindly 
inform me in the next number of Current Literature where 
I shall find a book called Problems of the Hidden Life, 
published by Mr. George Redway.—F. L., Topeka, Kan. 


[See answer to query 529.] 





544. I would be glad if you could kindly help me to trace 
a story which appeared some few years back in one of the 


English social reform papers, entitled The Violinist. The 
story was of a young player, poor but ambitious, and 
withal high-spirited. He was rehearsing for the grand 
orchestra, and taking his part the night before the pro- 
duction of the oratorio—or a night of two before—the 
conductor informed him that instead of playing among 
the first violins he was to play with the seconds, if he was 
to take part at all. For one or two days he went about 
broken-hearted, but ultimately became resigned to the 
position, and played among the second violins so effect- 
ively that the conductor came to him with words of spe- 
cial and personal praise. I think the story closes with 
some remark about “harmony” being better than “mel- 
ody.” Perhaps some of your readers may be able to oblige 
with a copy or a clipping? And can you kindly tell me 
which United States firm publishes Notes on the Social 
Teaching of the Christian Year, by Francis Watt Lee, I 
understand?—W. E. Gundry, Sydney, Australia. 

[ We regret that we cannot identify your violinist. 
Perhaps, as you suggest, some of the readers of 
Current Literature may do better. In the matter of 
your second question, we can only refer you to the 
answer to the foregoing.] 


OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


545. Kindly answer in Open Questions of your paper 
the following: Is there a paper published in America sim- 
ilar to the Bazaar Exchange and Mart published in Lon- 
don? Who wrote the lines beginning with, 

“We pass this way but once?” 
Also why is the ten of diamonds called the curse of 
Scotland?—Mrs. W. T. Mason, Berkeley, Cal. 

[(1) We do not know the publication you men- 
tion. (2) This beautiful and familiar quotation, 
which we give below in full, has been variously at- 
tributed to Marcus Aurelius, to Etienne de Grellet 
and to Mrs. A. B. Hegeman. We should be heartily 
glad if any one could give chapter and verse 
for this, and so place the matter beyond dispute: “I 
shall pass through this world but once; any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do or any kindness that 
I can show to any human being, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass 
this way again.” (3) Edwards’ Words, Facts and 
Phrases (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia) states 
that “the nine [not the ten] of diamonds among old 
whist players is often spoken of as the ‘curse of 
Scotland.’ It is probably a corruption of the phrase, 
‘Cross of Scotland,’ and as the nine ‘pips’ on the 
cards were formerly printed somewhat in the shape 
of a St. Andrew’s cross there seems great reason 
for believing that this is the true origin.” 





546. The Song-Sparrow: Desiring to use the verses of 
Marcia Farwell, entitled The Song-Sparrow, for musical 
setting, I have endeavored vainly to find out the original 
source of publication. Can you assist me?—Jennie Murk- 
land Barnes, Lynn, Mass. 





ANSWERS FROM Co RRESPONDENTS. 


514. The Flag of England: The poem, The Flag oi 

England, which contains the lines: 
“And the winds of the world made answer, 
North, East, and South, and West,” 
was written by Rudyard Kipling, and not Labouchere, as 
your correspondent states. It is in Kipling’s volume of 
poems entitled The Seven Seas.—James Oppenheim, New 
York City. 

[In contradiction to this come letters from Rev. 
James E. Coyle, McGill Institute, Mobile., Ala.; 
Miss J. M. Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, and K. M. H., 
New York City, enclosing copies of the poem, 
Where Is the Flag of England? taken from London 
Truth. Because of this and from the fact that we 
find no poem of this or similar title in the Appleton 
edition of Kipling’s Seven Seas we think our cor- 
respondent must be in error. The verses sent (for 
which much thanks) are held for Messrs. Henry 
and Reese, Altoona, Pa., who first instituted the in- 
quiry.] 





519. I think that the novel referred to by H. St. Clair, 
Albany, N. Y., in query No. 519, is published in the 
Red Letter Series, by the National Publishing Company, 
and under the title of Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. i 
trust that this bit of information may help him to find the 
book.—Nora Lee Terry, Healdsburg, Cal. 

[St. Paul, Minn., is the address of the publishers 
referred to by our courteous correspondent. W. 
Morton Webb, Leadville, Col., also suggests this 
as the book in question, giving the author’s name 
as Hugh McColl, and a letter containing similar in- 
formation comes from Margery Frances Borden, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Thanks to all three.] 
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MARYLAND, near Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


Notre Dame College First Catholic College for Women in 


America. 
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ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1503—100 Washington St. 


Chicago College of Law 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 


Hon. THOMAS A. MORAN, L.L.D., Dean. 
Three-Year course leading to the degree of L.L.B. Prepares for ad- 
mission to the Bar in all the States. 
For catalogue, address the Secretary, 
ELMER E. BARRETT, L.L.B. 


maswoes, Ondine “ Semen Street. 
Illinois College of Osteopathy, Surgery and 
Medicine (Incorporated) 


Those who desire to follow a lucrative profession should investigate 
our advanced methods of teaching. Our college course is pre-eminently 
liberal, practical and scientific. Ours is the only Osteopathic Sanitarium 
anywhere. Home comforts! The demand for Osteopathic practitioners 
is greater than the supply. We employ more operators than any other 
Osteopathic Institution in the world. 

The Northwestern Christian A dvocate says: ‘‘This college is universally acknowl- 
edged as the leader in the teaching and practice of this new science which makes 
Nature her own doctor.”’ 

Reterences, Chicago Newspapers. Write for illustrated treatise and 


college announcement. Sent free. Address 
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. . . 
The National University 
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NORTH CAROLINA, Ashville. 


Asheville College for Girls and Young Women 
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Strict military discipline. ’ y 
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FRED DIck, Ex-State Superintendent, Principal. 
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College preparatory and special studies. (Twenty-fifth year.) 
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The Henry C. de Mille 
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ALABAMA, Birmingham. 


The Taylor School 
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WILLIAM PIRRIE TAYLOR, A.B. (Yale), Principal. 
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scribers on lines pertinent to this department. Address 


Booksellers, autograph and print dealers, and 
Information or suggestions will be gladly given to sub. 


THE Epiror, THE COLLECTOR DEPARTMENT, 


CURRENT LITERATURE, Bryant Building, New York. 





Auction Rooms 





DAVIS & HARVEY, Auctioneers 


1112 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Book Department conducted by Stan. V. Henkels. 





The only Auction House in the country where 
the cataloguer cries the sale, a pre-eminent ad- 


vantage over and above all competitors. 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS AND ENGRAVINGS A SPECIALTY 





BANGS & COMPANY 


Nos. 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., near Seventeenth St., 


NEW YORK 


Have almost DAILY AUCTION 
SALES of Libraries, Collections of 


logues mailed on application. 


BOOKS 


Autographs, Coins, Medals and other Literary Property. 
Consignments solicited, correspondence invited, cata- 





Autographs 





Auto graphs, Portraits 


Catalogue of Autograph Letters and Docu- 
ments, American, Royalty, Napoleana, Liter- 
ary, Artists and Composers; also fine Por- 
traits for collections and extra illustrating. 


CHARLES De F. BURNS, 156 5th Ave., New York 


Autograph Letters 
OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


Walter R. Benjamin, 1125 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 








Bookbinding 





BOOKBINDING, 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


In all varieties of leather, at moderate prices 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


Books 
JACKSON & HOVENDON 


DEALERS IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
DAVID HARUM, 95c. Postpaid, $1.07 


JANICE MEREDITH, 95c. Postpaid, $1.01 
28 ANN STREET . . . NEW YORK CITY 


FRENCH 
BOOKS ,; 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


48th St. and 6th Ave., New York 


Also French Calendars for 1900 with daily quota- 
tions, 40C., 50C., 75C., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 each 











For the 
Holidays 








The Home of the Roycrofters. 


Nearly every American book lover 
has heard of the beautiful books that 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard has been making 
for several years at the Koycroit Press 
in East Aurora, N. Y. The following 
sketch, written by Charles M. Skinner 
for the Brooklyn Eagie, contains so 
much that is just what every bibliophile 
would like to know about the Roy- 
crofters that we reprint it in full: 

East Aurora is a tranquil place of 
apout 1,000 people, some ot whom 
wear last years ciothes without a blush 
or a murmur, and some wear galways 
and the like adornments that are seen 
on the faces of the farmers in Puck. 
This settlement is seventeen miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and is reached by 
a deliberate railroad train that covers 
the distance three times a day. The 
conductor stops whenever he sees a 
man, so as to argue with him that he 
ought to get on and buy a ride and en 
courage local enterprise. When you 
reach East Aurora it is only a couple 
of minutes’ walk to the Roycroft Shop. 
Anybody will tell you where it is, be 
cause it is the only thing in the place 
that gives distinction to it. The Roy 
croft Shop is the result of a lark. Hub- 
bard printed a little magazine that is 
called the Philistine, just tor fun. He 
expected to discontinue it after the 
second number, because in two num 
bers he could utter the various gibes he 
had in mind against certain enemies. 
But having put out a second number, 
orders came for more, and pretty soon 
the iittle thing had become a perma- 
nence. It is as small as ever, but full 
of cranberry sauce. Having then se 
cured type enough for a magazine he 
asked why he should not amuse him 
self by making a book, and he did it. 
He turned the Song of Solomon and 
the Book of Job into thin volumes with 
wide margins, rubricated borders and 
initials, accessory essays and other im- 
provements, and these likewise sold. 
The first paper was a little bit spongy, 
the first ink a little oily, but that is not 
the case any more. The Roycroft las 
its own paper, its own leather, its own 
type, its own artists to make new type 
and ornaments, and a lot of other things 
that are its own. It is more and more 
self-centred. William Morris, who 
learned several trades, including those 
of poet and artist, in order that he 
might make better books than anybody 
else, has left a perfect volume as a re 
sult of his work in the Kelmscott Press 
which was established in almost as un 
pretentious a way as the Roycroft. It 
was the inspiration of his example that 
led to the advance of this American 
Kelmscott after it had solidified out of 
the visions of its founders. Yet there 
is no imitation. The Roycroft books 
are distinct in type, binding decoration 
and everything. 

The shop looks like a church with 
another church built on. Inside it 
suggests the church also, and it would 
not be surprising if its fownder had 
heen unconsciously influenced by re- 
ligious association. It was the old 
monks who did the illuminating on the 
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Books 
The Baker & Taylor Co.’s 


Attractive Fiction 
for Gifts 


A PURITAN WOOING 
A Tale of the Great Awakening 
By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


THE REGICIDES 
A Tale of Early Colonial Times 
By FrepertcK Hutt CoGsweELt. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


A fresh and attractive romance of American history. 
Does solid credit to its author.”’—/ndependent. 
‘*No story yet written gives so graphic and vivid a view 
of the spirit and temper of the times.”’—New England 
Journal of Education. 


FABIUS THE ROMAN 
Or, How the Church Became Militant 
By Rev. Dr. E. Fircu Burr. 12mo, 
cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.50. 


JEFFERSON WILDRIDER 


By ExvizasetHh GLover. Cloth, dec- 
orated, $1.25. 





“A love story of New England, with many reminis- 
cences of Mary Wilkins in its strong realism.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

? 
FORTUNE’S TANGLED SKEIN 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWoRTH.  12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
_ “The best detective story of the year. The narrative 
is clever, dramatic and rich in surprises.’”-—RICHARD 
HENRY STODDARD, in New Vork Mail and E xpress. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE BEACON PRIZE MEDALS 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By ALBERT BIGELOW Paine, author of 
“The Dumpies,” “The Arkansas Bear,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
“‘An ideal holiday gift for a boy or girl.”"—A ennedec 

Journal, ‘ 
“Not only fascinating but pure and uplifting.’’—S¢. 

Louis Evangelist. 


THE GENTLE ART OF 
PLEASING 


By Evizasetn GLOVER. 16mo, cloth, aec- 
orated, gilt top, $1.00. 
** An unusual little book.” —Review of Reviews 
“Told in the form of a narrative. Should be read by 
parents who are conscious that their children come short 
of the degree of friendly favor which they easily might 
secure. The young people themselves will gain much 
help from its pages.’’—Congregationalist, 
For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by the Publishers 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
5 & 7 Bast Sixteenth Street, New York 


Old and Rare Books 


Catalogues issued regularly. No. 4 now ready, con- 
taining many rare first editions, and interesting items ot 
old fiction, Americana, History, Travels, Art, Drama, 
Wit and Humor, Indians, etc. Send your address on 4 
postal and a copy will be mailed you. 


F. W. BIRD, 58 and 60 Cornhill, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WORLD'S... 
BOOK STORE 


The largest variety of Literature under 
one roof in the world. Catalogue free 
on application. 


BRENTANO’S * ONION SouaRE 
RARE BOOKS "**n'scc™ 


Catalogues issued monthly and mailed free to 
any address 


LIBRARIES .PURCHASED 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, Ye Olde Booke Man 
53-55 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


w..THoROLD’s NEAR THE 
Novel §6TTHRONE... 


One volume beautifully illustrated with over 40 half-tones. 
Photos of James K. Hackett, Theodore Babcock, Frank 
Mordaunt, T. B. Bridgeland, Corona Riccardo, Mary 
Mannering, taken from life by G. G. Rockwood. Bound 
in cloth; price, $1.25. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., Pusuisnens 
1132 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


The Burnham 
Antique Book Store 


Basement of the 
Old South 
Meeting House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Th H d ldt is the only publication of 
é um 0 of its kind—the only one 
containing popular scien- 
Li + tific works at low 
1 rary 0 c1ence prices. it contains 
only works of ac- 
knowledged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world ot science. In this series are well represented the 
writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, TYNUALL, 
PROCIUR, and other leaders of thought. Catalogues free; 
or send fifteen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., N.Y. 
WANTED TO BUY 


Libraries, Rare English Books, Auto- 
graphs and Prints, Americana, Books and 
Views on early New York. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE 
6 West 33d St. (Opposite the Waldorf) 





400,000 volumes 
...1n stock... 


Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Pur- 
chased. Catalogues 
mailed on application 











The Only Moderna 
on the 


Subject Magna Charta 


AND THE OTHER ENGLISH CHARTERS 
With a historical and critical essay by Boyd C, 
Barrington, of the Philadelphia Bar. 342 pages, 
1zmo. cloth, gilt top, untrimmed edges. Sent 
prepaid on re eipt of pric, $3.00. 

WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
1218 WALNUT STREET 








BUR ] THE BURTON SOCIETY 
TON 3 is printing for private 
circulation among its 
ARABIAN members, an illustrated 
fac-simile of the original 
NIGHTS edition of Burton's Ara- 
bian Nights, in 16 vols. 
4 Vols. now ready. Full particulars on application. 
THE BURTON SOCIETY, 19 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 
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missals and breviaries that we see in 
the museums. So, indirectly, it may be 
that the monks were responsible for the 
ecclesiastical architecture and the oaken 
beams of the shop in East Aurora. The 
unshoplike character of the place is 
striking. There is no racket, no rag- 
gedness, no smell of oil or ink or 
smoke. The floors are as clean as a 
dinner plate, and when a drop of ink 
or paint is spilled the culprit wipes it 
up instead of burying it under a tobacco 
quid, or leaving it for some one else. 
Flowers and bric-a-brac and pictures 
make the rooms cheery and parlor-like, 
and outside it is neat and cheery, 
too, with the bright lawn and _ the 
plants and vines. Mr. Hubbard’s com- 
fortable home stands only a few rods 
from the shop and across the way a 
new building is going up, a fireproof 
affair designed to hold the books and to 
add room for the workers. This new 
building will look something like a 
castle and will be the most stoutly built 
house in the county. for it is constructed 
out of field bowlders. 

It is time to have a look at Hubbard 
himself. Imagine Napoleon Bonaparte 
born in Colorado and intended by his 
folks to be a cowboy. and imagine him 
having changed his folks’ mind and de- 
cided to go to a theological seminary, 
and that is something like him. He 
has the complexion tinged with healthy 
red and brown that pertains among the 
agriculturists in East Aurora; he has 
a piercing black eye, a high brow, a 
chin that he could fight with. He 
wears a blue flannel shirt, a pair of 
bicycle breeches that do not match the 
shirt and a straw hat. How beautifully 
his clothes do not reflect his intellect! 
He can be as serious as a parson, as 
nimble of wit as Mark Twain, as pic- 
turesque as Ruskin, as sly as Sterne, as 
quaint as Herrick, and, indeed, his 
reading has been so wide that he can 
playfully freak his own style into a 
semblance of anybody’s. 

Hubbard has preserved a little of his 
country manner, a certain deliberation 
a half shyness, a wholesomeness, and 
most remarkable of all, a continued en 
joyment of the country, which those 
born to it so seldom appreciate. He 
has also preserved as one of the rustic 
traditions a belief in the supremacy 
of human hands, and his shop is an 
earnest of his faith, for of all the work 
done there, none, except the _press- 
work, comes from a machine. He even 
makes the most of his literature with 
his hands, and he has made a good 
deal of it. Besides writing the Philis- 
tine every month, or most of it, he has 
published the Little Journeys, two or 
three novels, several books of essays 
and has, just out of press, a two-volume 
book of more than passing conse 
quence; a historical tale named Time 
and Chance and presenting John Brown 
of Osawatomie in a romantic guise. 

Roycroft books are not for the people 
with whom a yellow-covered novel suf- 
fice. They are the best in literature and 
they are the best in dress. Some people 
are so choice of them that they do not 
try to read them, or, they buy two 
copies; one to read and the other to 
keep in a glass case. And it is a de- 
light to own a thing that was made 
simply to be beautiful. The paper is 
strong and fine and has the Roycroft 
water-mark; the covers are sometimes 
of gray boards, gilt lettered, which is 
a perfectly simple and agreeable way 
to bind a book, while others are of 








New Illustrated Books 
for the Holidays 





Little Leather Breeches 
And Other Southern Rhymes 


Folk-Lore Songs, Street Venders’ Cries, 
Negro Rhymes, etc. Collected by 
FRANCIS P. WIGHTMAN.  Forty- 
eight full-page colored illustrations 
and cover by the author ; quarto, $2.00. 

Little Leather Breeches js absolutely fresh 
and novel. The illustrations are executed 
with consummate skill and a delicious sense 
of humor. The folk-lore songs and verses 
are of permanent interest. 





Mrs. Barr’s New Historical Romance 


Trinity Bells 
A Tale of Old New York 
By AMELIA E. BARR. Sixteen vig- 


nettes and full-page illustrations by C. 
M. Relyea. Special cover, green with 
silver bells ; 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Trinity Bells is a tale of stirring action 
and sustained interest. It contains a charm- 
ing love story. : ; 

The romance deals with a new period in 
the field of historical tales—the time of 
trouble between the United States and the 
pirates of Algiers. : 

Mrs. Barr has scored a signal success in 
Trinity Bells. 








J. F. TAYLOR & CO. 


5 and 7 East 16th St. New York 











GEORGE D. SMITH 


4 E.42 St., New York City 


DEALER IN 


Rare Bnoks, also Standard and Art Books 


Including selections from some of the best 


libraries recently offered for sale in New York, 
Boston and other cities. Many of these-works are 
exceedingly rare and mostly in elegant bindings. 


Catalogues mailed promptly on application. 





FINE STATIONER 
AND FP 


JAMES A. JENKINS 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER 


467-469 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Between goth and gist Streets : 
V. ENGRAVING, NEW BOOKS 
D FRENCH BOOKS. 
Send for Catalogue of French Books 


A full line of FRENCH CALENDARS from 25c. to $1.50 


Large assortment of Calendars, Christmas and New 


Year Cards, Novelties, etc. Liberal discount on books. 





AMERICANA 

OLD AND RARE 
FINE ARTS 
NATURAL HISTORY 





LIBRARY SETS 





50 to 75 per cent. off 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 


George H. Rigby, 7 2A Sifts. 








NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS 
Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, etc. Just ready 
IN THE ACADIAs LAND: Nature Studies. By Robert 


R. McLeod. Illustrated. .s2mo, 75 cents, 
GRaS . 


SSES,SEOGES A -D Rusts of the Northern United 


States. By Edward Knobel. Fully illustrated, with 28 
fall- pee Bt ates. r12mo, pet 


$1.00. 
FitLv KEY 10 THE LAND BiKws. In o plates."A simple 
Edward 


and perfect guide to all the song birds. 
Knobel. With 150 figures in color. 12mo, net, $1.75. 


Send for my list of publications. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher and Pookselier. 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDITIONS 
OF 


above authors, at very reasonable prices. 
address on application. 
importations of choice and rare English and French 
books sent free to any address. 
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American Composers 








Our Special Catalogue 
““PIANO MUSIC” 


mailed to any address free. 


Many American composers are represented in this 
attractive catalogue by portrait, page of music and list 


of selected piano compositions. 

Teachers and pianists will be interested in the classi- 
fied lists of recent publications, and catalogue of methods, 
studies and 
stances, have been greatly reduced. 


exercises, the prices of which, in many in- 





THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Subscription price $3.00 a year, postpaid. Single 
copies 25c. A monthly publication edited by Puitip 
Hace. The musical news of the world—reviews, 
criticisms and articles by eminent musical writers 
16-PAGe SUPPLEMEN ¢ OF New Music by celebrated 
composers, with each number. Send for premium 


lists. AGENTS WANTED. 











MUSIC REVIEW 


Published monthly. Subscription 2s5c. a year. Two or 
more pieces of copyright music reproduced in each num- 
ber. Biographical sketches and portraits of composers, 
with reproductions of their compositions, musical news 
and notes, list and review notices of new music. Send 
2c. stamp for sample copy. 


We Solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSONCOMPANY .. . . BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY . . NEW YORK 
J. E.DITSON & COMPANY . .PHILADELPHIA 





Second Edition 


PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 


WHAT WE DO KNOW 
WHAT WE DON'T KNOW 

WHAT WE OUGHT TO KNOW 

ABOUT OUR BOOKS 

BY 
ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 
1 Vol., Crown Quarto, Cloth, Uncut, $1.50 
J. W. BOUTON 

10 West 28th St., New York 


Now Ready 





FIRST Dickens, Thackeray, 


Lever and Leigh Hunt 


C. J. PRICE, Importer of Foreign Books 
1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Has just issued a New Catalogue of first editions of the 
[ _ Sent to any 
Monthly price lists of recent 





Charles P. Everitt, 18 E. 23d St., New York 


RARE and 
STANDARD 


OLD BOOKS 


Catalogues now ready 


NUMBER 14, . . . THEOLOGICAL 
NUMBER I5, . . . MISCELLANEOUS 


Send stamp for either or both 
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flexible leather, with satin linings and 
letters and designs in relief. Recently, 
crushed levant has entered into the 
bindings will be put upon the new $100 
stock of the shop, and some gorgeous 
copy of Shakespeare’s sonnets, hand 
illumined and printed on real vellum— 
the only book every published in 
America with leaves of vellum. None 
of the books are copies of one another. 
The illuminations all vary as regards 
the placing of colors, so that the owner 
of a Roycroft volume has one that is 
unique. Such books are luxuries, of 
course, but they are luxuries that never 
pall upon one. 

It is in the fact that every book is 
different that the meaning and value 
of this experiment in art colonization 
consists. Here is a country village, 
without ideals. without industries of 
consequence, with no great amount of 
money, and it is one of the last places 
on earth that one would pick out as the 
seat of an enterprise like this. Com- 
monly, the best thing we expect from a 
country village is a chair factory or a 
woolen mill, where the people grind 
away at the same old tasks year after 
year, never growing wiser or abler or 
developing in any way. In the Roycroft 
Shop the farmers’ boys and the board 
ing-house waiters and the mechanics’ 


girls are learning to become artists. 
Many of them have become artists. 


There is a quiet-faced daughter of the 
village blacksmith, who, two or three 
months ago did not know a paint brush 
by sight. She went to the free art 
school instituted by Mr. Hubbard and 
now she has one of the tables in the 
illuminating department and is doing 
work that shows a remarkable aptness. 
Nobody in the shop has a finer feeling 
for color and a nicer delicacy of taste 
than she. 

One noticeable thing in the shop is 
that there are no bosses, no heads of 
departments. All are on equal terms. 
Mr. Hubbard looks around, encour- 
ages, advises, but never commands. He 
never has to. This is an industrial com- 
mune and no member of it feels him 
self forced to stay. All are working 
not merely for money, but for art. The 
rules, if there are any, are lax, but the 
observance is so willing that you would 
suppose it to be strict. Nowhere will 
you see a quieter, more willing-looking 
company than that of these healthy 
farmer lads and these pink-cheeked girls 
in light shirt waists. Every morning 
and afternoon there is a recess of fifteen 
minutes to rest the eyes of the painters: 
a full hour is allowed for dinner; there 
is no work on Saturday afternoon, and 
the people are encouraged to play bal 
or anything else. The shop is open for 
any that want to use it after hours, and 
there are books, baths and a piano for 
all hands, 

So here is a place where one industry 
has led into another—pottery is a re- 
cent addition—and all of them artistic 
and all of them manyal, and there is 
work now for sixty people at good 
wages and sharings, where four years 
ago there was none but mechanical and 
distasteful work where there was any. 
The shop has proved the feasibility of 
a revival in hand industries. It has 
proved the saving force of industry, for 
the busy are the moral. It has proved 
that the country people are at least as 
apt as those in the cities, and possibly 
it will be found that they are more so, 
for they are not forced to see horrible 
examples in such multitudes every day. 






















































English Historical Memoirs of 


John Heneage Jesse 


Limited Edition de Luxe in 14 vols. 


The only large paper edition ever issued, printed on 
deckle-edge paper, fully illustrated with proofs on Japan 
paper. 


Romances of Eugene Sue 
Limited Edition de Luxe in 20 vols. 


Only Edition de Luxe issued in America. |New trans, 
lations. About 100 new etchings by Mercier, Marcel 
Poitier and others. All proofs on Japan paper. 


For further information, specimen pages and sample 
illustrations, apply to 


FRANCIS A. NICCOLLS & CO., Publishers 


212 Summer St., Boston 
the largest stocks 


AMERICANA tines ioc 


old and rare books relating to America's history, and are 
continually adding to the collection valuable books and 
pamphlets from all quarters of the world. 

i . containing 488 titles 
Bibliotheca Americana, 1893, containing 45 ties 
SVO, 275 PPp., paper: 





We carry one of 


phlets in all classes of Americana. 

price soc. net 

Recent Americana, 1893-1897, with some remain- 
ders, Contains 532 

titles of books and pamphlets not in the above. 8vo, 

paper, 32 pp. Free with Bibliotheca. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
East Tennessee and the Civil War 


A history of the determined struggle in East Tennessee 
for the preservation of the Union in the great civil war of 
1861-55. By Hon. Oliver P. Temple, authorof “* The 
Covenanter, the Cavalier and the Puritan.”’ 1 vol., 8vo, 
604 pp., cloth; $3.50 net. By mail or express prepaid 


THE ROBERT CLARKE CO. 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers _ 
Nos. 31-35 East Fourth Street Cincinnati, 0. 


FALKENAU’S casiciset sina» 
BOOK STORE 


167 MADISON STREET 
; CHICAGO 


has the largest stock of old books and old maga- 
zines in the West 


CHRISTMAS 


R.H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 20th St., New York 
A book is the most appreciated of gifts. Attractive list 
of holiday books, illustrated by Gibson, Wenzell, Rem- 
ington, Nicholson, and printed in colors, sent on request 


PRESENTS 


¢ < Write for 
.. Catalogue... 























Sign of the Ark. 
An Ark full of RARE 
OLD and curtous.... BOOKS 
Americana, Genealogies and General Literature 


NOAH FARNHAM MORRISON 
893 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


Libraries and small collections of books purchased 
from executors and others 


We have in stock or can 
o A RE furnish on short notice 
books and magazines on 
any subject desired. “Out- 
of-print” books a specialty. 
Catalogues semi - occa- 








sionally. Goodyear 
Book Co., 319 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When calling, please ask for Mr.Grant. When- 
ever you need a book, address Mr.Grant. Before 
buying books, write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for roc. stamp. F. E. GRANT, 
Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York. Mention this 
advertisement and receive discount. 

phy and History; 


Old and 
|| First Editions of 
New Books || American and 


English Authors, 

P. K. Foley & Co. Science, Art, etc. 

26 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


| HAVE 50,000 BOOKS 


I WANT TO SELL THEM 


The low prices compel sales. Americana, Edi- 
tions de Luxe, Art, History, etc. Catalogue 
No. 31 now ready. Free for the asking. 


F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop 


171 Madison Street, Chicago 


AMERICANA 


Our catalogue No. 60 now 
ready. Over 5,000 items. 
Free on request. 


W. O. DAVIE & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS 
224 East Fourth Street 


We are constantly on the 
A TH R alert for good BOOK ma- 

terial, compilations or 
body. If embodying sufficient morte. we publish 
on liberal terms. EASTERN PUB. CO., 6i Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Dramatic Biogra- 


Catalogues on 
application. 








Cincinnati, O. 








ANTED—The address of Poets or Poetry 

Lovers who would appreciate receiving a 

copy of the first issue of the ‘Magazine of 

Poetry.” Would also like to know what par- 

ticular poem or poet is liked the best. Address 
DANIEL MALLETT, Flatbush, N. Y. 





MEMORY! How to train it! You can surely 
* attain Superior Memory Power ina 
very short time by our system. Highest endorsements ! 
Particulars free! National Pub’g Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





Catalogues 


RARE BOOKS 


offered for sale in NEW YORK by 


ALEX’R DENHAM & CO. 


(OF LONDON,) at 137 FIFTH AVENUE, 

: (one door above 2oth Street.) 

Catalogue on application. New purchases received 
twice weekly. 








bd we. Our New 
VIOLINISTS cataroece of 
Old Violins 
with historical sketches of the old masters 
of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illus- 
trated; with fac-simile labels, alsoa descrip- 
tive list of old violins possessing the pure mel- 
low tone,and costing from $25.00 te $5,000.00, 
may be had free. A forma! Certificate of 
Gcnuineness accompanies each violin. 


LYON & HEALY, © Adams Street, 











It has proved that by partially re-estab- 
lishing monastic conditions of quiet, 
seclusion and common purpose one 
may secure results similar to those 
which were obtained from the cloisters. 
It proves that a beginning can be safely 
made of an industrial commune. It 
doesn’t matter about the centre of a 
village’s activities being a _ printing 
shop. Without a Hubbard to start it 
the chance is it would do very bad 
printing. But there are things enough 
to do with one’s hands, and a growing 
company of people who are willing to 
buy the best things when they are made 
by hand, instead of the monotonous 
machine-made stuff that fills the city 
shops at present. 

As a possession, one Roycroft book 
is worth a library of sloppy volumes, 
written, set and printed by machinery. 
So with a hundred things we need to 
have about us: cloth, lace, furniture. 
hangings, upholstery, lamps, metal 
work, porcelains and the like. Who 
will start the next community of artistic 
hand workers, and start it on the same 
broad and humane principles that pre- 
vail in East Aurora? 

Book Lovers’ Verse. compiled by 
Howard S. Ruddy, and published by 
Bourn-Merrill Company, is the most 
complete collection of verse about 
books that has been made. It is a 
beautiful piece of bookmaking and will 
appeal strongly to bibliophiles. 

The new pocket edition of Dickens, 
which the Nelsons are to issue, will ap- 
pear in monthly volumes, printed in 
long primer type on an India paper 
which is so thin that a volume of 800 
pages is not half an inch thick. The 
edition of Dickens will be followed, it 
is expected, by others of Thackeray and 
Scott. 

Judge Pennypacker’s Settlement of 
Germantown will appear in a few days, 
and is published by William J. Camp- 
bell, 1218 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
It is the most thorough study ever made 
of a Pennsylvania settlement, and is 
illustrated with 107 original reproduc- 
tions of rare views, portraits, title-pages, 
etc. Among its many important dis- 
coveries is the career of Peter Cornelius 
Plockhoy, who long prior to Fourier 
and Emerson presented plans of com- 
munal life to Cromwell, and_ later 
founded a settlement on the Delaware. 
where, first of all the American Colo- 
nizers, he announced in 1662 that no 
slavery should exist in his colony. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have issued a 
limited edition of 200 sets of Some 
Woodcuts of Men of Letters of the 
19th Century in a portfolio containing 
twelve portraits r8x25; per set, $10. The 
artist, Mr. Bryden, has cut the portraits 
on soft pear wood, and his strong, bold 
lines produce a very striking effect, 
each portrait standing out in strong re- 
lief from an ‘appropriate background. 
From the following list it will be seen 
that the set is a very representative one: 
Tennyson, Victor Hugo, Ruskin, 
Stevenson, Emerson, Morris, Whit- 
man, Tolstoi, Ibsen. Browning. Kip- 
ling and Carlyle. The woodcuts will 
he found in very case to be faithful 
likenesses. 

A. W. Elson & Co., of Boston, de- 
serve special credit for the series of 
portraits and historical paintings which 








Engravings and Prints 
_PORTRAITS and 
PRINTS 


SABI BOUGHT AND SOLD 


80 NASSAU ST. 
Send lists of portraits wanted 
WANTED—Rare and curious portraits of Wash- 
ington and American Revolutionary officers. 
JusT PUBLISHED—Color portrait of Judge John 
Lawrence. 





Limited Editions 





Parkman’s 
Histories 


FRONTENAC EDITION 


16 vols., 8vo. With 16 Goupil photogravures and 
96 full-page plates in half-tone from historical 
pores and views, and from original pictures 
»y Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, and other 
artists ; also 20 maps. Introduction by Professor 
John Fiske. Polished buckram. $2.50 per volume. 


Sold only by subscription, 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 
254 Washington St., Boston 





Philately 





59th EDITION of our 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 
1899-1900 
will be ready for delivery on October rsth. It lists 
all stamps issued up to September rst, 1899, with 
their true market values, both used and unused. 
The book contains 700 pages and over 6000 illus- 
trations. Price, 58 cents, post free. 


Scott Stamp and Coin Co., L’d 


18 East 23d St., New York, N. Y. 


100 U.S. STAMPS 
“ne $1.00 


Including Postage, Depart. Env. and Revenues, 





A Fine Christmas Present 


Collection of 1,000 stamps, all diferent, arranged 
in 1899 Scott’s Album. Bran new, for only $10.00, 
Guaranteed to catalogue at least double. 


FULTON STAMP CO. 
85 Nassau Street New York 





For Stamp Collectors 


roo Different Revenue Stamps, $1.00 cash 
rooo Mixed Stamps, Over 300 var., 1.00 “* 
roo Unused, South America, 30 cents 


Stamps Bought, any kind. Approval Sheets 


CHARLES KING 
214 East lith St. New York City 


6 Transvaal, 1oc.; 7 Uruguay, 12¢.; 

10 Jamaica, 12c.; 30 unused Cuba, 

35¢.; 12 Greece, 1oc.; 6 Olympian 
Games, 12¢.; 8 new Montenegro, 18c ; 1o Finland, roc; 
100 different. roc. “ Pereect Gem” pocket album, 450 
spaces, bond paper, hound in waterproof leatheret-cloth, 
only roc. We buy collections or lots and solicit corre- 
spondence. Catalogue free. Est. 1882. W. Ff. BISHOP & 
LO., La Grange, Hi. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


Holiday Books 


BACKLOG STUDIES 
By Cuarrre; Duprey Warner. /oliday Edition. 
With 12 illustrations and 13 head-pieces by Edmund 
H. Garre.t. 12m0, $2.00 
A beautiful edition of one of Mr. Warner’s most 
delightful books, and a peculiarly attractive gift volume. 


THE MARBLE FAUN 


By NaTHANIEL HawtHorNe. Roman Edition, Ulus- 
trated with 48 pictures of famous sculptures, paintings, 
and historical localities. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, $3.00. 


THE TENT ON THE BEACH 
By Joun G. Wuirtier. Holiday Edition. With rub- 
ricated initials and 12 excellent full-page illustrations 
by Charles LI, and Marcia O. Woodbury. 12mo0, $1.50. 


LOVELINESS: A STORY 
By Exvizasetu STuART Puecrs.  L[ilustrated. 
12mo, $1 oo. 
An exceedingly interesting story of the theft of a pet 
dog and his narrow escape from vivisectionists 


THE OTHER FELLOW 


By F. Hopkinson Smitu. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
Eleven capital stories, well illustrated. 


Squire 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS 


By Jor: CHANpLeR Harris, author of the Uncle 
Remus and Thimblefinger stories. Fullyillustrated by 
EF. Boyd Smith. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


Another book of delightful Thimblefinger stories. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS 
FRIENDS 


A fascinating book of biography and reminiscence. By 
Epwarp Everett Hate, D.D. With 48 portraits 
and other illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, AND OTHER 
STORIES 


Another charming series of tales. 
JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25 


SQUARE PEGS 


A readable novel with a high purpose. 
LINE D. T. WuHItTNeEy. 12m, $1.50. 


A YOUNG SAVAGE 
The story of a wild Western girl, civilized in New York. 
By BARBARA YECHTON. 12m0, $1.50. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


An historical novel of rare power, dramatic force and 
literary mastery. By Mary JoHNsTon. With a 
frontispiece illustration. Crown &vo, $1.50. 


TIVERTON TALES 
A book of delightful New England stories. By ALIcE 
Brown, author of *‘ Meadow Grass"? 12m0, $1.50. 


A PRETTY TORY 


By Jennie Goutp Lincoxin. Illustrated. 

A story of the Revolution, of Marion’s men, General 
Morgan, the battle of Cowpens, including a charming 
love siory. 


BETTY LEICESTER’S CHRISTMAS 


By SARAH ORNE Jewetr. With decorative cover and 
illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
This book will charm all readers, especially those who 
have read ‘* Betty Leicester.”’ 


A JERSEY BOY IN THE REVOLUTION 
By Everetr T. Tomuiinson, author of “ The Boys of 
Old Monmouth.”’ With illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT 


By Frank S. Cui_p. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
An absorbing story ot the “ Secret Service’’ in Con 
necticut during the Revolution. 
DOROTHY AND HER FRIENDS 


A delightful continuation of “* Dorothy Deane,” by 
Evien Ovney Kirk. With a decorative cover and 
illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


LITTLE FIG-TREE STORIES 


Charming stories for boys and girls. By Maxy HALLock 
Foote. With decorative cover. $1.00. 


By SARAH ORNI 


By Mrs. Ape- 


12mo, $1.50. 





Sold by all booksellers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., poston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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they have been steadily reproducing in 
photogravure cauring the last seven or 


eight years. the undertaking was 


onginany begun with a special view to. 


adorning the school room, and there is 
a paraliel edition at a very moderate 


price that brings this national gallery 
quite within the reach of even rural 


schools. Washington, Jefferson, Frank 
lin, Madison, Hamilton, Marshall, John 
Jay, Samuel Adams, Lincoln, Whittier, 
Holmes, Longiellow, Prescott and Mot 
ley are already inciuded in the series. 
Every lover of prints should be ac 
quainted with this admirable series. A 
catalogue will be sent on application, 

Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
have added another to the numerous 
existing versions and editions of Aucas 
sin and Nicolette (cloth, $1), by re 
printing Mr. Rodney Macdonough’s 
half-verse and half-prose rendering, 
originally published some nineteen or 
twenty years ago. The flexible covers 
and uncut, gilt-top pages enclose six 
teen delicate wood engravings after de 
signs by Alexandre Bida (who also was 
the translator of the ancient manuscrip! 
into. modern French), Mary Hallock 
Foote, W. Hamilton Gibson and Fred 
erick Dielman. And a scholarly preface 
by the archwologist and littérateur, Gas 
ton Paris, bears high testimony in his 
delightful style to the literary value of 
the ancient romance. ‘Modern days,” 
he says, “have produced nothing better: 
Voltaire or Mérimée might have envied 
its flowing grace and its movement at 
once careless, firm and rapid.” Our 
poet-critic, Edmund C. Stedman, con 
tributes a prefatory note to this little 
book, in which he says: “Mr. Mae 
donough’s literary skill and his exact 
and refined scholarship are well known 
among American writers; and of the 
translation: “It is an admirable and 
characteristic piece of his work, a sen- 
sitive rendering of the grace of the 
original, with its quaint turns o/ thought 
and delicacies of early romantic feeling 
The publishers have been fortunate in 
their choice of a translator. and it is 
creditable to American bookcraft that 
this pearl of medizval literature should 
be so exquisitely reset.” * 

One of the notable books of the year 
is Barrington’s Magna Charta, pub- 
lished by William J. Campbell, of Phila- 
delphia. It is the only book that gives 
the English text of all the charters, from 
the Magna Charta of John down to the 
latest royal charter. They are arranged 
chronologically, so that the student of 
constitutional law and of political in 
stitutions can trace the changes. 

Mr. Barrington’s essay corrects errors 
into which every writer from Coke to 
Stubbs has fallen. They all refer to the 
charter of King Henry III. and call it 
Magna Charta. They nearly all credit 
Magna Charta with having originated 
trial by jury, whereas it existed centuries 
before. Most of our readers are familiar 
with a so-called “fac-simile’” of Magna 
Charta, which hangs in many law offices. 
It shows the signatures and seals of all 
of the barons of Runnymede, as well as 
of King John. It is decorative but— 
apocryphal. The barons never signed or 
sealed Magna Charta or any other 
charter, and John merely sealed it, as 
was the custom of the time. The orig'nal 
document has been lost for centuries, 
and could not have been fac-similed. 
These are a few of the points which Mr. 
Barrington has cleard up. 








Little, Brown & Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


KATE FIELD. A Record 
By Littan WuitinG, author of “The 
World Beautiful,” “After Her Death,” 
etc. Portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 

LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN 
And Other Articles 
By Captain A. T. Manan, author of 
“The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History,” ete. Crown, 8vo, $2.00. 

IN GHOSTLY JAVAN 
By Larcapio HEARN, author of “Exo- 
tics and Retrospectives,” ete.  12mo, 
illustrated, $2.00 

THE ART LIFE OF WILLIAM M.HUNT 
By Heten M. KNowtron. With full- 
page plates in half-tone and photogray 
ure. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

THE PURITAN AS.A COLONIST AND 
A REFORMER 
By Ezra Hoyr ByinGron, author of 
“The Puritan in England and New 
England.” S8vo, $2.00. 

HISTORIC MANSIONS AND HIGH- 
WAYS AROUND BOSTON 
By SamMueL ApAmMs Drake. Illustrated. 
Crown &vo, $2.50. 

A STUDY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING 
By Lintan Wuitina, author of “The 
World Beautiful,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

MONTCALM AND WOLFE 
By FrANcIsS PARKMAN. With 40 fine 
photogravure plates. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas. With numer- 
ous photogravures and etchings. 2 
vols., crown &vo, $3.50. 

THREE NORMANDY INNS 
$y ANNA BowMANn Dopp. | Illustrated 
Holiday Edition. 8&vo, white and gold, 
in box, $3.00. 

CAPT. MAHAN’S LIFE OF NELSON 
Popular edition; complete in one vol 
ume. Illustrated, crown 8vo, $3.00. 


NEW FICTION 


FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY 
By Mary DEVEREUX. Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.50. 

THE SWORD OF JUSTICE 
By Suepparp Stevens. A tale of the 
Huguenots in Florida, by the author of 
“T Am the King.”” 16mo, $1.25. 

THE BRONZE BUDDHA 
$y Cora Linn DANIELS. 

INVISIBLE LINKS 
By SetMaA LAGERLOF, author of “Gosta 
Berling,” “The Miracles of Antichrist,” 
etc. From the Swedish by Pauline 
Bancroft Flach. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


12mo, $1.50. 


SARAGOSSA: A Story of Spanish 
Valor. By B. Perez GaLpos. Trans 
lated by Minna Caroline Smith. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

BRUNO 
By Byrp SprtMAn Dewey. A bright 
and very natural story of a pet dog. 


10mo, 75 cents. 
FILE No. 113 
By EmILe GAportiau. 
tion by George B. Ives. 
BEHIND THE VEIL 
A remarkable story of the life 
death. 18&mo, 75 cents. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 


A new transla 
12mo, $1.50. 


after 
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THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN 


By Tuomson Jay Hupson, LL. D., Author of “* The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” “A Scientific Demon- 


stration of the Future Life,” etc. 


12mo, $1.50. 


(In press. ) 


This work is an effort to establish the belief in Christian Theism on the generally accepted facts of Evolution and 


Psychology. 
against the atheistic position. 


By MarGuertre Bouvet, Author of “Sweet Will- 
iam,’ ‘My Lady,” etc. Illustrated by 
HELEN MAITLAND ARMSTRONG. 16m0,$1.25. 

Returning to the scenes and style of narration that 
made “Sweet William” and “ My Lady” so exceedingly 
popular, Miss Bouvet here puts into the mouth of an 
aristocratic old French lady some touching tales of the 

Revolution, the scenes being those through which she her- 

self has passed. 


It presents an original interpretation of the phenomena of development and advances a convincing argument 


ON GENERAL THOSIAS’S STAFF 
‘©THE YOUNG KENTUCKIANS SERIES” 


By Byron A. Dunn, Author of “General Nelson's 
Scout.” Illustrated; 12mo, $1.25. 

This volume—which may be read as an independent 
narrative—continues the story of the adventures of the 
gallant young Kentucky hero of “ General Nelson's Scout.” 
In a historically accurate framework, it sets forth a moving 
story of daring action and hair-breadth escapes. 


JUDEA 


From Cyrus to Titus, 537 B.C.-70 A.D. 


By EvizaBeTH WoRMELEY LaTIMER. 


Illustrated. 


8vo. $2.50. 


This is a clear and interesting narrative of the political vicissitudes, religious experiences and social condition of the 


people of Judea for six hundred years. 


Readers will appreciate the modern instances by means of which the author makes 


the past real and lifelike, and the lucid manner in which the relations of the Hebrews to foreign nations are set forth. 

Mrs. Latimer's other works, handso nely illustrated and uniform with Judea, are: My Scrap Book of the French Revo- 
lution; Spain in the Nineteenth Century; Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Century; England in the Nineteenth Century; 
Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century; France in the Nineteenth Century. 


Two New Books by Margaret W. Morley 


Author of “A Song of Life,” “Life and Love.” 


THE BEE PEOPLE 


Illustrated by the author. 12mo, $1.25. 


“A work brimming over with joyous, healthy interest. 
It was written especially for children. So much cleverness 
and literary excellence entitles Miss Morley to rank among 
the foremost writers for children."—-7Ze Beacon, Boston. 


THE HONEY=-MAKERS 


Illustrated by the author. 12mo, $1.50. 

The first portion of the book deals with the structure, 
habits and intelligence of the bee; the second draws from 
the literature of the world, ancient and modern, a wealth of 
interesting anecdote and allusion. It is a work full of quaint 
learning and lively interest, intended for adults as The Bee 
People for children. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF ASERICAN LITERATURE 


By Mary FisHer, Author of “ A Group of French Critics.” 


12mo, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.50. 


“The author of this volume has written not only a book of valuable instruction upon American Literature, but has so 
interwoven facts and incidents into the individual lives of her subjects as to make her chapters profoundly interesting.” — 72e 


/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


By FRANCES WesToON CARRUTH. — I2mo. 
trated. $1.25. 

“Wholesome, high-principled and inspiring.”—New 
York Sun, 
“A story which any girl might be better for read- 
ing.”"--7he Bookman, 

“Many are the delightful stories written of girls who 
are forced to battle with the world, but few are as vigorous 
and spirited as is this narrative.”"— 7he S?. Paul Globe, 


Illus- 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL 


By KATHARINE Tynan, Author of ‘The Hand- 
some Brandons,” “She Walks in Beauty,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

A charming story in which the central figure is a win- 
some Irish maiden of gentle birth. 

“It has delightful bits of character, quaint pictures of 
places and people. the true Irish atmosphere of sunny in- 
nocence and quick mirthfulness, the social ease and 2#- 
souciance, the ready wit which is not to be analyzed—all the 
characteristics we look for are there.”"—.7he World (Lon- 
don, Eng.) 


THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD 


By M. Imtay Tayor, author of “On the Red Staircase,” “An Imperial Lover,” “A Yankee Volunteer.’ 


12mo, $1.25. 


“This story is a strong, well-studied and striking reproduction of the social and political conditions of the age of King 


Henry VIII... 


As a romance it is swift, overflowing with life and action... 


In respect to the dramatic vividness and 


force of her picture Miss Taylor shows the unerring instinct of the born story teller."—Chzcago Chronicle. 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT 


And Other Poems 
Being a Selection from the Poetical Works of JAMEs 
rHomson. 16mo, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25. 
The only American edition of this collection of the 
poems of James Thomson, who died in 1882. This hand- 
some little volume contains thirty-three poems, selected by 
Bertram Dobell, a personal friend and admirer of the poet, 
the longest being the celebrated descriptive poem, The City 
of Dreadful Night. 


MOMENTS WITH ART 


Short Selections in Prose and Verse for Lovers 
of Art 
Collected and arranged by J. E. P. D.  16mo, 
gilt top, deckle edges, uniform with “ Mu- 
sical Moments,” $1.00. 


This dainty volume contains the choicest poems and 
prose gems in our language which have art or the artist as 
their subject. 








For sale by booksellers generally or will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by the publishers. « « eeee 





A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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EDITED BY 


MARY MAPES DODGE 















A complete 
education 
for the child 
of the period. 


Philadelphia 
Call. 


The best 
of all 
children’ s 
Magazines. 


London 
Spectator. 


A Splendid Program of Art, Literature 
For | 900 and Fun for Girls and Boys ¢r or oe oe oe 


TEN LONG STORIES, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

















by Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mary Mapes Dodge, Governor of and Colonel of the 
— : 1 . i ee ee Se er eae a ne eee ne eee 
Elizabeth B. Custer and other writers. Rough Riders, s to contribute a paper 






eXDE 
on “What Ameriwa Expects of Her Boys.’ 





Each Story Complete in One Number. 
A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF IAN MACLAREN, JOHN BURROUGHS, 
“MASTER SKYLARK,” and many other well-known writers will appear 


1 

s| 
a. ae Le nie 
ring the vear 


a tale of Old New York. u 






A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF IN POETRY AND ART ial 
“DENISE AND NED TOODLES,” the magazine will surpass its highest standard 


'T1 ‘TD 1 | ) as » . - " - 

e 4 ° . Le noks and eading Yenartr + cc e 

a capital story ior girls. The DOOKS and Reading L epartment 1s one 
Of the most successiul ieatures. 


A SERIAL STORY OF ATHLETICS SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
A SERIAL STORY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN will soon be begun as a new department, and 
STORIES OF RAILROAD LIFE another will be The St. Nicholas League. 
AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SERIAL FUN AND FROLIC, 
of Colonial Life in America by Elbridge S. both in rhymes, stories, pictures and puzzles, 
Brooks, author of “The Century Book of the ill 1 
American Revolution,” etc. This is a set of 
articles, each complete in itself, embodying the 


result of a trip to the early American Colonies. Everything Illustrated 


GEORGE W. CABLE 











will be, as always, a striking characteristic of 






% inhi. 
ot. Nicholas. 







HON. JOHN HAY If there are young folks in your 







said of S . Ni Be i - “9 ; 
know ony ; Publication where a home you cannot do better for them tS es a ae 
much prefit. withest the pessi- | than to subscribe to St. Nicholas for iPsgusi’ stpse“tee “Sthasaes 






oy oe ance a year, beginning with November. to J artistic and literary 








November begins the new volume. Price $3.00 a year. All dealers and agents take subscriptions, 
or remittance may be made direct to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. - Union Square, New York 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


FOR 1900 








NOVELTY IN LITERARY AND ART FEATURES 
A NEW AND SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF .- 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M. P. 


HE conductors of The Century take especial pleasure in announcing this as the lead- 
ing historical serial of the magazine in 1900. No man is more competent than John 
Morley, who was seiected by Mr. Gladstore’s family to write the biography of Glad- 

stone, to treat Cromwell in the spirit of the end of the nineteenth century. His work 
as a historian, as seen in the biographies of Edmund Burke and Richard Cobden, is well 
known. His style is glowing; it has movement, variety—above all things, the strong 





pulsation of inner passion. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CROMWELL HISTORY 


Besides original drawings by well-known artists, there will be valuable unpublished portraits, 


will be remarkable. 
permission to reproduce which has been given by Her Majesty the Queen, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, the British and South Kensington Museums, etc. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON’S A CHAPTER FROM MARK TWAIN’S 
“Biography of a Grizzly,” delightfully illustrated by the ABANDONED AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


artist-author—the longest and most important literary 
work of the author of “Wild Animals I Have Known,” 


begins in November. 
—_—— LITERARY REMINISCENCES 
PARIS, ILLUSTRATED BY CASTAIGNE Familiar accounts of Tennyson, Browning, Lowell, Emer- 


é : : a ons . fhittier, and Holmes. 
A series of papers for the Exposition year, by Richard son, Bryant, Whittier, and Ho . 
Whiteing, author of “No. 5 John Street,” splendidly illus- ae 
trated with more than sixty pictures by the famous artist 
Castaigne, including views of the Paris Exposition. MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 
3y Theodore Roosevelt. An important paper with prac- 
tical suggestions. e 


LONDON, ILLUSTRATED BY PHIL MAY 


A series of papers on the East End of London by Sir 
Walter Besant, with pictures by Phil May and Joseph ESSAYS AND STUDIES 
Pennell. By President Eliot, of Harvard University, Thomas Bailey 


Aldrich, Professor Woodrow Wilson, John Burroughs and 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD others. 
The record of a voyage of 46,000 miles undertaken sing!e- . 
handed and alone in a 40-foot boat. AMERICAN SECRET HISTORY 
A series of papers of commanding interest. 


THE AUTHOR OF «HUGH WYNNE,” 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, will furnish a short serial of remark- 
able psychological interest, “The Autobiography of a THE ART WORK OF THE CENTURY 
It is everywhere conceded that THe Century has led the 


Quack.” 
world in art. Timothy Cole’s unique and beautiful wood- 


| blocks will continue to be a feature, with the work of many 
OTHER STORIES | other engravers who have made the American school 
include a short serial of California by Mary Haliock Foote, | famous. The fine half-tone plates—reéngraved by wood- 


stories by Harry Stillwell Edwards, Seumas MacManus, | engravers—for which the magazine is distinguished, will 
and many others. | appear with new methods of printing and illustrating. 





BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH NOVEMBER, 


a brilliant number, beautifully printed in tint. It opens the new volume, Price $4.00 a year. 
Subscribe through dealers and agents or remit directly to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE 
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The Century Co:S Latest BOOKS : 
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HUGH WYNNE 


Continental Edition 
By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


A new and richly illustrated edition of Dr. Mitchell's | 
famous novel of the American Revolution, illustrated with | 
photogravures by Howard Pyle and reproductions of old | 
prints and manuscripts and photographs of present scenes. | 
Third edition on the press. | 


‘wo volumes, in a box, $5.00. 
_ The NV. Y. Evening Post says: “ It can have few rivals this season 
in beauty of manufacture, and will be surpassed by none in appo- 
siteness of illustration. Here the taste displayed is faultless. 


THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


A series of entertaining papers on Franklin, illustrated | 


with pictures of remarkable interest, portraits, manuscripts, 
curiosities, etc. 500 pages, $3.00. 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT 
By FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD 
With chapters on Cairo, Alexandria, the proposed dam 
across the Nile, British rule in Egypt, wintering in Egypt for 
health’s sake, etc. With illustrations by Philippoteaux and 
other artists, interesting photographs, etc.; complete index, 
400 pages, $2.50. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS 
By JOSIAH FLINT 
To the general reader this book will reveal an entirely 
new world. It contains an introduction by Hon. Andrew 
D. White, U. S. Ambassador to Germany, and is illustrated 
by well-known artists. 398 pages, $1.50. 


THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED | 


ALEXANDER 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


The latest and one of the most fanciful books by the 
author of “ The Lady or the Tiger?” “ Rudder Grange,” 
etc. Illustrated by R. B. Birch, 250 pages, $1.25. 


TWO NEW BOOKS IN THE THUMB- 
NAIL SERIES 


_Each in stamped leather binding, with frontispiece in 
tint. Price $1.00. 


Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, with | 


an introduction by Mr. Joseph Jefferson. 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, selected and 
translated by Mr. Benjamin E. Smith. 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 
By SARA YORKE STEVENSON 


A Woman’s Reminiscences of the French Interven.ion 
of 1862-67. Richly illustrated, 327 pages, $2.50. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON 
A collection of capital sea stories, which “tell themselves 
straightforwardly and well. There is humor in them and 
they move.""—(V. Y. Sun.) With frontispiece, $1.25. 


newly 


THE ISLAND 
By RICHARD WHITEING 


The author of that popular book “No. 5 John Street” 
here reprints an earlier work with new chapters. 225 


pages, $1.50. 
No. 5 JOHN STREET 
By RICHARD WHITEING 


“A remarkable book 


One of the season's great successes. 
Twenty- 


by a remarkable man,” says Justin McCarthy. 
fifth thousand. $1.50. 


THE CIRCLE OF A CENTURY 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 
Containing two love stories, one of a hundred years ago, 


the other of to-day. $1.25. 
Also new editions of “ The Anglomaniacs,” with pictures 


by Charles Dana Gibson; ‘A Daughter of the South ;” 


* Flower de Hundred ;"” and a“ Virginia Courtship.” 


And Other Stories of Children 
By Clara Morris 

The author of this book has 

but recently turned her atten- 

tion to literature, yet a collec- 

tion of her stories, published 

last summer, is already in its 
second edition, $1.25. 


THE FOUR-MASTED 
CAT-BOAT 


And Other Truthful Tales 

By Charles Battell Loomis 

A contribution to the litera- 
ture of American humor, being 
a carefully selected collection of 
the author's stories and sketches 
contributed of late years to the 
“Lighter Vein” pages of 7/%e 
Century Magazine, and to 
humorous periodicals. 


HIS DEFENSE 
And Other Stories 
By Harry Stillwell Edwards 
A new volume of Southern 
stories which takes its title from 
the most popular tale Mr. Ed- 
wards has written since “ The 
Two Runaways.” $1.25. 


HOLLY and ‘‘PIZEN”’ 
And Other Stories 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 

A new volume by the author 
of “Sonny.” who is one of the 
most popular of living Ameri- 
can writers of short stories. 
Pathos and humor abound in 
its pages. $1.25. 








The Newest Books 
for Boys and Girls 


ST. NICHOLAS 
CHRISTMAS BOOK 


A selection of striking stor- 
ies, sketches, poems, and 
pictures from St. Nicholas, 
adapted to Christmas reading. 
Richly illustrated, beautifully 
omen | $1.50 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
ST. NICHOLAS 
The monthly numbers of 
this popular magazine for the 
past year, in two handsome 

parts. Price $4.00 
A NEW 
RROWNIE BOOK 
“The Brownies Abroad,” 
by Palmer Cox. The sixth 
of the famous Brownie Books 
the first in five years. 
Boards, $1.50 
QUICKSILVER SUE 
By Laura FE. Richards, 
author of Captain January.” 
A character stetch showing 
the effect of lack of discipline. 
Illustrated, $1.00. 
THE STORY OF 
BETTY 
By Carolyn Wells. A 
charming book for girls. I1- 
lustrated by Birch, $1.50 


THE DOZEN FROM 


LAKERIM 
A new book by Rupert 
Hughes, author of ‘ The 


Lakerim Athletic Club.” A 
book for boys who love ath- 
letics. Illustrated by Relyea, 
$1.50 


The Century Co. publish 
also Kipling’s Jungle Books, 
all of the Brownie Books,and 
a number of books of fun for 
boys and girls, such as **Art- 
Sul Anticks,’ by Oliver Her- 
Jord, etc 





Before selecting your Christmas Presents please allow us to send you our 
richly illustrated catalogue of books. 


Union Square, New York 


THE CENTURY CO. 





For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE 























| SCRIBNERS H2ELIDAY BOOKS 








Edited by SIDNEY COLVIN Jwo Volumes, Svo, $5.00 net 


which have been and are appearing in SCRIBNEK'S MAGAZINE.” ~THE ATHENAUM, 


criticism light up his correspondence 


become classical . 
every one ot his studies iv the art of fiction were forgotten 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN HISTORY AND LETTERS 


” 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


By HENRY VAN Dyker, Beautifully illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


and a sincere literary charm.”’= 7%e Outlook 


A New Novel by Mrs, Burnett 
12mo, $1.50. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


original plot, and will probably be held to surpass any of Mrs. burnett’s novels 


SANTA CLAUS’S PARTNER 


By THomas NELSON PAGE. Richly illustrated in color by W. Glackens. 12mo, $1.50. 


be enjoyed than analyzed, its personality is so elusive.””"— New York A/ai/ and EF xpress. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 





BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


By Cosmo MONKHOUSE. With many illustrations, Royal 8vo, $5.00 
perfection and care really unprecedented in any similar work. 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. With eight full-page illus- 
trations (one in color), and numerous drawings by the | colors, 1t2mo, $1.50. 
author. Square 8vo, $1 50. 

“If Mr. Thompson is not the first to interpret the joys of the wild chase in 
words, he is yet the best.’”’— V . Commercial Advertiser 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 
* Leather-Stocking " to Poe's “ Raven.’ New volume. By 


DONALD G. MITCHELL. With 1So illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 
**A book which will not only be welcomed by his thousands of old readers, 


are novel and artistic. 


in photogravure. 8vo, $6.00. 





Mail and EI xpress 


MODERN DAUGHTERS 
Conversations with Various American Girls and One Man. 
By ALEXANDER BLACK.  Profusely illustrated from 
photographs. 8vo, $2.50. 
A companion volume, equally attractive, to the author's “ Miss America,” | 
published last season, 


trated. 12mo, $1.So. 


The illustrations are from many rare sources. 


8vo, $1.25. 


By CHARLES HEMSTREET. Illustrated by I. C. Peixotto. 
Square «2mo, $2.00. 
Full of entertaining reminiscences of the old city and its mane monuments. 
A miniature panorama of the vicissitudes of the various districts of the metropolis 


NOVELS AND STORIES | 


New Vork 7rsdune 


A charming story of the poet’s pet moc king bird 


| THE GRANDISSIMES 
| 


) f old A superb edition of Mr. Cable's charming story. 
but is likely to win more thousands of new readers for him.’’—- New York | have rarely been equaled in their delicacy and charm, 


MRS. JOHN DREW’S REMINISCENCES 


| With an introduction by her son, John Drew. 


The Most Important Work of an Autobiographical Character Published in Many Years: 
The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson 


INustrated by GUERIN and PEIXOTTO 


“ These volumes will contain upwards of four hundred and fifty letters nearly double the number of those 


_.. The New York Fevening Post, socaking of the serial publication, said: “The final instalment of Stevenson's letters, in Ser/bner’s, can but leave us 
wishing he had lived to write more of them. A few more like his best, and he might have been better remembered for his letters than his books 


Fine flashes of 


From the New Vork Tribune of Now, rath: “ Stevenson put himself in these letters, and it is for this reason, rather than for any other, that they promise to 
But the great thing is the sweetness and force of character, which, as embalmed in these letters, would keep Stevenson's name alive if 


By BENJAMIN ELtis MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN, With 60 illustrations. 2 vols, 12mo, $4.00. 

No attempt is made in this book to resurrect or reconstruct buried Paris. Only those remains of the old city which still stand, concealed and unknown often, 
are brought before the reader: and as he sees these he learns (heir memories, associations and meaning So, even to those who know the Paris of to-day there is 
shown the wondrously rich old Paris which is yet so new to most persons — the Paris of Moliere and La Fontaine, of Corneille and Racine, of Balzac and Hugo. 


“Dr. van Dyke has brought from the brooks and the woods a fresh and genuine note into our literature —a note in which one hears the fall of water, the stir 
of leaves, and the sound of men moving and speaking. ‘The twelve chapters which make up this book of stories and sketches have a delightful breeziness of spirit 


12mo, $1 So. 


In this, the longest and most important novel that she has written in many years, Mrs. Burnett returns to an American field and to American types, drawn 
with all the charm of * Louisiana ’ and of some of her earlier stories, but with the added strength and maturity of her later work. The book is remarkable for its 


* Mr. Page has told a lovely little story in ‘Santa Claus’s Partner,’ in the careful, finished, studied style which is instinctive with him, and which is rather to 


Chapters of the highest critical and descriptive value on Burne-Jones, Watts, Alma-Tadema, Millais, Leighton, Orchardson, and Poynter, illustrated with a 


THE TRAIL OF THE SANDHILL STAG’ | BOB: THE STORY OF OUR MOCKING BIRD 


By Sipney LANIER. With 16 full-page illustrations in 


The colored illustrations 


| By GeorGE W. CABLE. With 12 full-page illustrations 
and 8 head-and.-tail pieces by Albert Herter, reproduced 


Mr. Herter’s pictures 


Fully illus- 


Mrs. Drew’s book is rich in entertaining reminiscences of the American stage 


| A CHILD’S PRIMER OF NATURAL HISTORY 
NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD NEW YORK By OLIVER HERFORD. Illustrated by the author. Oblong 


** As for some of his highly finished portraits, notably those of the Yak and 
Hippopotamus, they have an eloquence of which we cannot too warmly speak.” 


SOCIAL AND LITERARY 








JoeL CHANDLER HARRIS.  Profusely illustrated by INCK, 8vo, $3.00. 


A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE SHIP OF STARS. By A. T. QUILLER -CoucH 
(*Q"). With frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 

FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE SEA. By Cyrus Town- $1.50. 


SEND BrAby. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT MINERVY ANN. By ra LOVE AND LOVE STORIES. 
LETTERS OF SIDNEY LANIER. 1866-1881. 


from his Correspondence. 12mo, $2.00. 


SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS, By RoBERT GRANT. 12mo, 


By HENRY 


Selections 


AMERICA TO-DAY. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 12mo, $1.25. 








|'CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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CHOICE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Best and Most Attractive Gift Books in the Market 


ENGLAND, PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE 
Reminiscences of foreign travel, by JozeEL Coox. New edi- 

tion, revised and corrected. Illustrated with fifty photo- 

gravures and a map. 

2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in a cloth 


oe a ee 
The same in three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . 10.00 
De Luxe edition, limited to 150 copies, net. . . 10.00 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE 
By J. P. Manarry. Illustrated with thirty photogravures 
and a map. 
I volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilttop. . . . . . $3.00 
The same, in full polished calf, gilt edges . . . 7.00 


PARIS: ITS SITES, MONUMENTS AND HISTORY 


Compiled from the principal secondary authorities, by 
Marta H. Lanspate. With an introduction by Hilaire 
Belloc, B.A. Illustrated with thirty photogravures and 


a map. 
1 volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilttop. . . . . . $3.00 
The same, in full polished calf, gilt edges . . . 7.00 


ROME 
By Francis Wey. New edition. Revised and compared 
with the latest authorities, by Maria H. Lansdale. [Illus- 
trated with thirty photogravures and a map. 
1 volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilttop. . . . . . $3.00 
The same, in full polished calf, gilt edges . . . 7.00 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS 
By Epmonpo De Amicis. Translated from the Italian, by 
Stanley R. Yarnall. Illustrated with forty-five photo- 
gravures and a map. 
2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in a cloth 
es 6 eee ee ee ee ee 
The same, in three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . 10.00 
HOLLAND 


By Epmonpo De Amicis. Translated from the Italian, by 
Helen Zimmern. With forty-four photogravures and a 





map. ; 

2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in a cloth 
box aie ae ae eee 

The same, in three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . 10.00 


ROMOLA 
By Georce Error. With sixty photogravure illustrations. 
Two volumes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box . . . . $6.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops. . . . . . . . 12.00 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTIO 
By Tuomas CarLyLe. With sixty photogravure illustra- 
tions. 
3 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box $8.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops. . ... . . 15.00 
HYPERION—A Romance 
By Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOwW. With thirty photo- 
gravure illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges . . . .. . .* . $3.00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges ah __7.00 
THE RHINE, FROS ITS SOURCE TO THE SEA 
Translated by G. T. C. BArTLEx, from the German of Karl 
Stieler, H. Wachenhusen and F. W. Hacklander. New 
edition. Revised and corrected. Illustrated with fifty 
photogravures from original negatives and a map. 
2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in a cloth 
#6 &« * 66 oe oe ee ot 
The same, in three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . 10.00 


SOME COLONIAL MANSIONS 
And Those Who Lived in Them, With Genealogies of 
the Families [entioned 
Edited by THomas ALLEN GLENN. First and second 
series. Illustrated with twenty full-page photogravures - 
and over three hundred half-tone illustrations. 

2 volumes, small quarto, cloth, gilt tops with cloth 
SEE ee a cat, fa es es ee ey ene 
The ee in half blue Levant Morocco, gilt tops, 

each ae ; ‘ : : 


$5.00 
10.00 


MOROCCO: ITS PEOPLE AND PLACES 

By Epmonpo De Amicis. Translated from the Italian, by 
Maria H. Lansdale. Illustrated with fifty photogravures 
and a map. 
2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in a cloth 

re eee ee ee ee eee ee 
The same, in three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . 10.00 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

By Epmonpo De Amicts. Translated from the Italian, by 
Maria H. Lansdale. Illustrated with fifty photogravures 
and a map. 
2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in a cloth 

.. Ear ee eee eee 

The same, in three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . . 10.00 

FLORENCE: ITS HISTORY, THE [/EDICI, THE 

HUFIANISTS, LETTERS, ARTS 

3y CHARLES YRIARTE. New edition. Revised and com- 
pared with the latest authorities, by Maria H. Lansdale. 
With thirty photogravures and a map. 
I volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilttop. . . . . . $3.00 
The same, in full polished calf, gilt edges . . . 7.00 


VENICE: ITS HISTORY, ART, INDUSTRIES AND 
MODERN LIFE 
By Cuaries YriArtTeE. Translated from the French, by 
F. J. Sitwell. With twenty-eight photogravures and a 
map. 
1 volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top . . . . . $3.00 
The same, in full polished calf, gilt edges . . . 7.00 


LORNA DOONE 
By R. D. Brackmore. With fifty-one photogravure illus- 
trations. 
2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box $6.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . .. . . =. . 412.00 


QUEENS OF SOCIETY 

By GRACE AND Puitip WHARTON. With eighteen photo- 
gravure illustrations. 
2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilttops . . . . . $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops . . ... . . . 8.00 

WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY 

By Grace AND PuiILtip WHARTON. With twenty photo- 
gravure illustrations. 

2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilttops . . . . . $5.00 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops . ..... . . 8.00 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
By CHARLES AND Mary Lams. With twenty photogravure 

illustrations. 
igmo, Clot, @t ewes . . . sw tlt we tw BRO 
Full polished calf, gilt edges . . . .... . = 7.00 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT RUGBY 
By Tuomas HucGuHEs. With twenty-two photogravure 
illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilttop . ....... $3.00 
Edition De Luxe. With twenty-two photograv- 
ures. Limited to 125 copies, net ... . . 6.00 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent Post or Express paid on receipt of the price by the Publishers. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our Photogravure Series. 


1222 cHESTNUT ST. HENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO/S 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY BOOKS 


SALONS, COLONIAL AND REPUBLICAN 


Witn numerous reproductions of portraits and miniatures of men and women prominent in colonial life and in the early days 
of the Republic. By ANNE H. WHARTON, author of “Heirlooms in Minatures.” Crushed buckram, $3.00; half levant, $6.00. SALONS, 
COLONIAL AND REPUBLICAN and HEIRLOOMS IN MINATURES. Thetwo vols. in a box. Crush buckram, $6.00; half levant, $12.00. 

Extending pd pate which Miss Wharton has treated in her previous books, the present work is carried into the early days of the American 


Republic,—a period of fresh and striking interest. 


THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN | MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF OUR 
By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. Uniform with “The True | NEW POSSESSIONS 





Benjamin Franklin” and “The True George Washington.” | Uniform with “Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” etc. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00; half levant, $5.00. The By CuHas. M. SKINNER. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
three vols. ina box. Cloth, $6.00. | $1.50; half calf.or half morocco, $3.00. 
; . — , Of all the interesting literature connected with our new possessions 
These books supply what is now demanded in biography, the simple none will be found more entertaining than these unique and character- 
truth,—and all of it. | istic legends. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY 


Written by W. C. Morrow. From notes by EDOUARD CUCUEL. Illustrated with 106 pen drawings by EDOUARD CUCUEL. 


8vo. Cloth, gilt top, ornamental binding, $3.50. 
It affords a complete guide for those desiring to see the Bohemian quarters as they really are, as well as being one of the most absorbing books 
for general reading recently published. 


VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE 


Volume XII. Mucuh Apo ABouTtT NOTHING. Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. Royal octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00 
per volume. Half morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $60.00, ne?. 


THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT 
As told by himself. Crown 8vo. With 46 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


This record of weird and thrilling adventure is admitted to be a masterpiece,—a vertible classic. It has fascinated all ranks and classes, from 
learned professors to children, all over the civilized world. 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


Illustrated by F. OPPER ; SPECIAL FICTION. 
cl b gps meee fr pnees with 250 illustrations. Octavo. By MRS. HUGH FRASER 
oth, o amen al, vi. The Splendid Porsenna. Author of “Letters from Japan.” 
By “7. aie cee alia aa — With illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
° niform with “An Independent Daughter. ie suegeriaine 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 By MRS. ALEXANDER. ‘ — 
a a es The Step-Mother. Author of the “Wooing O’ot. I2mo, 
My Lady Frivol. A book for girls. Illustrated. 12mo. ciety 
Cloth, $1.25 By JOHN LUTHER LONG 
By GEORGE A. HENTY _ The Fox Woman. Author of “Miss Cherry-Blossom of 
’ The Brahmins’ Treasure. Illustrated. Large 12mo. Cloth, Tokyo.” With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
$1.50 By DR. C. W. DOYLE 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON The Shadow of Quong Lung. Author of “The Taming of 
The Young Master of Hyson Hall. Illustrated. Large the Jungle.” With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Mention this journal and we will take pleasure in sending you our complete IlJustrated Holiday Bulletin. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE FOR 1900 IS REDUCED TO $2.50 PER YEAR 
The Leading Feature is the Complete Novel in Each Issue, by the Following Authors 


Winston Churchill, author of ‘Richard Carvel.” Alice Brown, whose “Tiverton Tales’’ have captivated thousands of 
William Le Queux, author of ‘‘If Sinners Entice Thee.” readers. And 

Harry Stillwell Edwards, author of ‘‘Sons and Fathers.” Mrs. Margaret Deland author of “John Ward, Preacher.” 

Charles G. D. Roberts, author of ‘*The Forge in the Forest.”’ Mrs. Anna Katherine Green Rohlfs, author of ‘*The Leavenworth Case.” 
Albert Bigelow Paine, author ‘The Mystery of Evelin Delorme.” W. Pett Ridge, author of “‘By Order of the Magistrate.” 

Louis Zangwill, author of ‘‘A Drama in Dutch.” Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, author of ‘“‘A Bow of Orange Ribbon.” 

Captain Charles King. | KE. W. Hornung, author of ‘*The Amateur Cracksman.” 


For the Last Year of the Old Century there will be Two Features of Especial Importance. The first of these is a Series of Papers by 
STEPHEN CRANE, Author of “The Red Badge of Courage,” on the 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD 


Since his first book, Mr. Crane has not, unti! now, returned to the subject that made him famous. He alone among authors 
to-day can adequately describe the GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


The second is a Series of SHORT STORIES OF MORMON LIFE By mrs. J. K. HUDSON 


These are made timely by the new Mormon issue in Congress, but they owe their deep interest not so much to this as to the 
pathetic, often tragic, revelations of woman's heroic suffering under an odious tyranny. 


There will be Short Stories, Light Papers Up-to-date, Travel, Humor, Poetry, by many noted names. 





The Yearly Subscription has been reduced to $2.50; single copies, 25 cents. Send for sample copies to 


PUBLISHERS + J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ~ PHILADELPHIA 





For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE 

















The Macmillan Company 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
POM PEII Its LIFE AND ART. By AUGUST MAU 


Translated by FRANCIS W. KELSEY, Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00, net 





This is not an English edition of any one of Dr. Mau's standard works, but a new book equipped with plans, etc., designed to 
answer the questions which intelligent readers, and visitors at Pompeii, are constantly asking about the remains of the ancient city, 


SCOTLAND’S RUINED ABBEYS AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS 


By HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER. Illustrated with  pen- By CLIFTON JOHNSON, Introduction by HAMILTON W, 

and-ink drawings and plans. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 Mabie. Illustrated from photographs, Cloth, $2.25 
Its DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTER. A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MONUMENTS, 

By CHARLES H. MOORE, Professor of Art, and Director By Prof. RODOLFO LANCIANI, D.C.L., of the University 

of the Art Museum, Harvard University. Aev/sed, wth of Rome, author of “Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 

new illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, $4.50 ne/. Discoveries,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN A Record of Modern Life in the stent Empire 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, author of * Palladia,” etc. Profusely illustrated, 2 vols. Silk, $7.50 e7/. 
“ Exquisite word pictures.”— 7%e 7ribune, Chicago, “Simply captivating.”—/vening Post. 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS BOY LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES 


By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE, Profusely illustrated by By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of ‘Main Travelled 
original photographs. ‘ Cloth, $2.50 Roads,’ ‘Rose of Dutcher's Coolly,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 
A companion to Mrs, Earle’s “Home Life in Colonial Days.” Profusely illustrated by E. W. DEMING. 

THE LiFe, TRAVELS, AND OBSERVATIONS OF A DoG. By CAROLYN WELLS. A book of delightful verse, appro- 

By JOHN SERGEANT WISE. With over too illustrations priately illustrated with many quaintly humorous drawings 
by J. Linron CHAPMAN. Cloth, $2.00 by OLIVER HERFORD, Cloth, $1.00 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S SARACINESCA ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Illustrated from drawings by ORSON LOWELL, illustrator of “ 7e Chorr /nvistble,” issued last year, etc. 
By the author of “Corleone,” “Ave Roma Immortals,” “ Via Crucis,” etc, Sateen, 2 vols., $5.00 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
WABENO, THE MAGICIAN 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of “ Birdcraft,” etc. Profusely illustrated. A Sequel to Cloth, $1.50 
TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. The two in a box, $3.00 


‘A better gift book for the little folks there could not be than this charming work."—7%e :vening Telegraph, Phila. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART THE LISTENING CHILD 


Edited by H. NEWBOLT, author of ‘Admirals All,” etc., ‘ A SELECTION FROM THE STORES OF ENGLISH VERSE. By 
and illustrated with quaint drawings after the early MS. LUCY W. THACHER. Introduction by THOMAS WENT- 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 WORTH HIGGINSON. Cloth, 12mo0, $1.25 


DRAKE AND HIS YEOMEN 


A True ACCOUNTING OF THE CHARACTER AND ADVENTURES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, as told by SIR MATTHEW MAUNSELL, 
his Friend and Follower. Wherein is set forth much of the Narrator’s Private History. By JAMES BARNES, author of 





“ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors,” etc. Illustrated by CARLTON CHAPMAN. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 

A TAvE oF Two Times. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, author By SAMUEL JACQUES BRUN. With an introduction by 
of “ Peggy,” “ Miss Mouse and Her Boys,” etc. With illus- HARRIET W. PRESTON. New Edition, Folk-lore tales illus- 
trations by HuGH THOMSON. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 trated by E. C. PeEIxorro. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 


THE [ACIILLAN COPIPANY, 
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New Holiday Books 


POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES, Etc. 
w ren votuues~T ENNYSON’S LIFE AND WORKS 








New, Uniform, The New York Tribune said of this life of the poet by his son : Just Ready. 

and the only “The story of Tennyson’s growth into one of the few masters of Limited to 1,000 Sets 
Complete Edition. English verse will be found full of thrilling interest, not only by the of 10 Volumes. 
Sold in sets only. critic and student of literature, but by the average reader.” Price of Set, $20 


SHOP WHIPPLE'S 'tth Portraits, etc. 
BISHOL Wal!?PLE'S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LONG EPISCOPATE — 7,0? Porvraits et. 
BEING REMINISCENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RT. REV. HENRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D. 

The missionary Bishop of Minnesota gives his view of his career among the Indians, witn delightful anecdotes of his 
association with such widely different men as Lincoln, the chief ‘‘ Hole in the Day,” Archbishop Tait of England, etc. 


WILD EDEN THE ROMAN HISTORY OF 
A VOLUME OF VERSE APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA 
By GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, Columbia University, Translated from the Greek by HORACE WuirteE, LL.D. 
j author of “The North Shore Watch,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 I. The Foreign Wars. II. The Civil Wars. $3.00 net. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: A Political History 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.G.L., author of “ The United States: A Political History,” ‘“ Questions of the Day,” etc. Similar both 


in scope and plan to “ The United States,” by the same author. Two vols., crown 8vo, $4.00 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS THE STORY OF FRANCE 
Edited with Notes, etc., by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONSULATE OF NAPO- 
The only complete edition of one of the most important LEON BONAPARTE. By the Hon. THomas E. WATSON. 
“sources” of English history. Sets in nine volumes, $13.50 The Complete Work, in 2 vols., $5.00. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Man of the People 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD, author of “ Essays on Literary Statesmen,” etc. Illustrated. Half leather, gilt top, $2.00 


It describes his important characteristics in a personal way, keeping his strong and racy individuality in the foreground. 


NATURE PICTURES BY AMERICAN POETS A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Edited with introduction by ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE. For HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 
A valuable, stimulating book to those who would foster a By KATHARINE COMAN and ELIZABETH K. KEN- 
love for nature study. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 DALL, both of Wellesley College. $1.25 ne? 


THE NEW NOVELS 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. VIA CRUCIS. A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 
With twelve full-page illustrations from drawings by Louis LOEB. Special cover design in red on cream buckram, 12mo, $1.50 
A romance of the picturesque times of St. Bernard, which brings out vividly the enormous contrasts of the Middle Ages. 


THE FAVOR OF PRINCES Price of these MY LADY AND ALLAN DARKE 
By MARK LEE LUTHER. A tale of the timeof eves, cloth, By CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON. A wonderfully 
Louis XV., told with Dumas’ own spirit and dash, $1.50 each. clever story with a mystery in its thrilling plot. 


SOLDIER RIGDALE: “* HUGH GWYETH’ is of great 


How He Sailed in the “‘ Mayflower,”’ and How He Served Miles Standish. dramatic interest, . . . and grace- 
By BEULAH MARIE DIX, author of “ Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Cavalier.” fully told.”—7rzbune. 


THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS YOUNG APRIL 
GHETTO TRAGEDIES. By I. ZANGWILL. By EGERTON CASTLE, Fourth Edition. 
All together a vivid picture of the Israel of to-day. By the author of “The Pride of Jennico.” 


i? teeieiiias Ween +, Since June Ist, the 220th thousand of a 


most delightful and fasci- RICHARD CARVEL strong, original and delight- 


nating.” — H. W. Mabie. By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “The Celebrity.” ful.”"—Buffalo Commercial 


MAIN TRAVELLED ROADS HENRY WORTHINGTON, IDEALIST 
By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of “ Rose of Dutcher's By MARGARET SHERWOOD, author of “ An Experiment 
Coolly,” etc. New Edition, with additional Stories. in Altruism,” “ A Puritan Bohemia,” etc. 


“Unusually interesting.”"— Boston Herald. 
CATALOGUE PUBLISHED BY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Complete Musical 





Free for EXAMimatiOM ‘rere tr tie tone 












OVER 2,200 PAGES. 
Victor Herbert 


20 Editors and Special Reginald de Koven 
Gerritt Smith 












Fanny Morris Smith 





BEST MUSIC 


IN A NEW, ENLARGED EDITION OF 8 VOLUMES, 4 VOCAL AND 4 INSTRUMENTAL, CONTAINING 
The best and most melodious piano selections by the world’s great composers; the best old and new songs, duets, 
trios, quartettes and choruses; biographies of more 
than five hundred great song writers and composers; 
400 portraits and illustrations; more than one hundred 
new and copyrighted selections by American com- 
posers and song writers. Selections intended for 
sympathetic musicians and for American homes of 
culture and refinement. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


This valuable, permanent collection of musical 
masterpieces can be ordered now to be delivered at 
any date designated. It will make a particularly 
appropriate and useful gift. It is actually sold at 


Less than one-tenth 
the cost in sheet form 

































“The most complete and valuable Musical Library ever ‘ 
published.’’—7he Keynote. 

‘‘Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s home.” 
— Margaret E. Sangster, Ed. Harper's Bazar. 

“It isa publication we can recommend. There is some- 
thing that will interest all.”"—7he Etude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence and 
comprehensiveness.— 7he Pianist. 














Size of volumes, 9xI2 inches. 


EVERY HOME IN WHICH THERE IS A PIANO 


should possess this Musical Library. The music that pleases mother, father, young and old is here. The col- 
lection is crowded with the best selections for every occasion. When friends are invited, or drop in unexpectedly, 
how often does it happen that there can be little or no music, because the favorite pieces of the players are not 
at hand. With this collection of music in the house, no one will be excused from playing or singing, because, “I 
have no music with me.” And thus an evening passes delightfully which, without such a collection, might have 
been a musical, if not a social, failure. 

IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING to get this Treasury of Music, Art and Biography into your 

hom 


e. Use the volumes for 15 days. If they are not satis- 

factory, return them at our expense. If you are fully satisfied, make payments as stipulated below. 

M ARVELOUSLY LOW PRICE The Library of the World’s Best Music consists of Two Sets of 
subscription books bound together in a new uniform edition. 

The subscription prices for the two sets were never less than $30.00 in cloth and $40.00 in half-leather. Our low 

club prices are $18.00 in fine cloth binding, and $21.00 in half-leather binding. We pay transportation charges. 











THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. About One-Half Subscription Price 


Gentlemen: Please send me on approval a set of the “World's We Pay Tran 
sportation No Risk Incurred 
Best Music’’ 27 half-leather. If satisfactory, / agree to pay $1 y P R ° 







coe Swaapeicdcieo ts nae Reed gga hustrated Specimen Pages 
eee nee oe sent’ on receipt of Postal. 
Signed echndedddeesedaieneansbesonnéses 





is ates 2. ....{ The University Society, 


In ordering cloth, change 20 months to 17 months. 


Not necessary to return Coupon if CurrENT LITERATURE is mentioned. 78 FIFTH AVENUE, . és . NEW YORK 
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Contributors, Including pelen Kendrick Johnson 





instrumental selections 1,100 ' songs forall voices,with 1,100 
300 for the piano. Pages 350 piano accompaniment. . Pages 


LIBRARY or t#t WORLD'S 


All these 
and over 
400 other 
Composers 
represented 
in this 
matchless 
collection 


a 


Kelley 
Arditi 
Emmett 
Strauss 
Buck 
Damrosch 
Mozart 
De Koven 
Faure 
Gilbert 
Tosti 
Brahms 
Gleason 
Foster 
Gounod 
Chopin 
Handel 
Benedict 
Haydn 
Kreutzer 
Mattei 
Czibulka 
Molloy 
Pinsuti 
Robyn 
Hatton 
Bartlett 
Schumarn 
Beethoven 
Schubert 
Balfe 
Sullivan 
Wagner 
Bishop 
Chwatal 
Cowen 
Dibdin 
Adam 
Godard 
Lange 
Lover 
Moore 
Wilson 
Payne 
Russell 
Smith 
Verdi 
Bendel 
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Sent on Approval to Readers of Current Literature. 


OUR MISSION 


UNIVERSITY SOCIETY has a mission in the world: It is 

to place within reach of each home a complete library of the best 
fiction—not the multitudinous productions of the presént day, but the 
standard works that will live for all time. 

Glance at your Library. How many complete sets of master writers 
do you find? You may have 7he Sketch Book, but that is not IrviNG; 
Vanity Fair is not TuackerRay; Les Miserables is not Huco. For a 
proper appreciation of these and other many-sided exponents of the 
imperishable in literature, you need their works complete and in fine 
library style—embodying at once an ornament to your home, and a 
lasting source of benefit and enjoyment to some one in whose mental 
growth and culture you are interested 
































| ‘“‘My library was dukedom large enough.’”’ 
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aon THE SCOPE: 
THE Little Monthly — tye works oF CHARLES DICKENS Complete i 1s volumes, cloth, 
| THE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (arpisis 2 zxolumes. cloth, $15.00; 
PLAN Payments | SCOTT'S WAVERLEY NOVELS {2irfecisi92,:ctme sloth Foon 
| | ROMANCES OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS j2ici.sgrs.co 87 
| Secures | ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO Carpicic.i"s5 volumes: cloth, $15.00; 
| bes | | BALZAC’S “COMEDIE HUMAINE” son aicieaner sss) Uo 
| | IRVING’S COMPLETE WORKS $2,)':."o10me “lot, $17.05 halbleather, - 
SI PP LE | Each Set | THE WORKS OF THACKERAY (appicicin vclemes cloth, S700 
| | WHITE’S SHAKESPEARE. festier Sisco.) “O'S Sot #1600; Malt 


















ONLY ONE CENT! Invested in a postal card will 

* enable you to get any of these 
sets into your home. You can then examine them for 15 days. 
If they are not satifactory return at our expense. 


A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 


We would suggest that you order promptly, since most of these editions are 
limited. Just before the holidays last year, many of our customers were disappointed, 
because they had waited till too late before placing orders. Should you desire any 
of these Standard Sets for Holiday Gifts or any other special time, place your order 
now and the books will be reserved for you. More than one set can be obtained 
at the same time, merely by increasing the size of monthly payments. 


THESE SETS COME TO YOU DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 
You Save Retailers’ Profit. 
You Save Canvassing Agents’ Commissions. You Get COMPLETE WORKS—NO EXTRACTS. 


The volumes are carefully printed on fine paper, artistically illustrated, and 
durably bound in semi-de luxe style. They are actually better and will look 
better in your library than most sets costing double. So confident are we that they 
will please you—any set, or several sets, will be sent upon approval, without charge 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, About One-Half Subcription Price 


78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. We Pay Expressage No Risk Incurred 
Gentlemen: Please send me on approval a set of j 







































in binding. If satisfactory I agree to pay $1, within Order at Once or Write for Specimen Pages 
Sifteen days and $1, per month thereafter till full amount is paid; s 
tf not satisfactory / agree to return them within fifteen days. and fuil particulars. 


ia. , ceeds c:| THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


Payments on DICKENS, SCOTT, or BALZAC, are $2 monthly. 78 FIFTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 


Not necessary to return coupon if Current Literature is mentioned. 
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WHITE’S 


SHAKESPEARE 


This edition of Shakespeare by Richard Grant White has taken many 
years to prepare. It represents final and revised work. Corruptions introduced 
into the text of the plays by generations of editorshave been eliminated: point 
by point original lines have been restored. White’s History of the Drama, 
showing Shakespeare’s works as the perfeeted product of a great national 
movement, and his famous Life of Shakespeare, portraying’the man in his 
aims, successes and failures, are both included. The edition contains also 
Analyses and Accompanying Notes, a Complete Topical Index—one volume 
entire,—and a Glossary to each play—or an encyclopzdia of customs, costumes 
and historical characters. Illustrations are in photogravure or etching from 
the most celebrated Shakespearian paintings. In fine it is 


A SHAKESPEARIAN LIBRARY COMPLETE 























FREE 


This edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather, and in cloth, with gilt tops. We sell the set for 
about one-half the regular subscription rates—our prices being $19.00 for half-leather and $16.00 for cloth binding. We 
will send the thirteen volumes anywhere in the country, on approval, transportation charges paid, to any reader of 
CURRENT LITERATURE. We do this because we think it will pay. 


ONLY ONE CENT ! Invested in a postal card will enable you to get these books into your home. You can then 
l e examine them for 15 days. If they are not satisfactory, return at our expense. 


FOR FIFTEEN DAYS 












MR. IRVING AND MISS TERRY IN KING LEAR. 








A SOUVENIR PORTFOLIO 


consisting of four large photo- 
gravure reproductions of 


CELEBRATED 
PAINTINGS 


pertaining to the plays of Shakes- 
peare and made especially for 
framing, will be sent 


FREE 


with this edition. These plates are 
such as would sell in the art stores 
at about $6.00 per set. 








SPECIAL OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME ONL _ poy 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer—cloth or half leather. We will forward 
the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 15 days in which to examine this Library. If you are not satisfied, you 
can return the set, at our expense. If satisfactory, you can make your first jorge of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a 

| 


month, for 15 months, if cloth is ordered, making total payment of $16.00. 


you select the half leather binding, which 


we recommend, there will be three more monthly payments, of $1.00, making a total payment of $19.00. This offer is for 
a limited time only. Orders received now will be held, on request, for the Holidays, or for any other specified date. We 


assume all risks. 
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‘Barrie & Son’s is the edition par excellence of 
Balzac.’’—Ricuarp Henry STODDARD. 
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Reduction of one of the drawings illustrating the works of Balzac, published and copyrighted, 1899, 
by George Barrie & Sou. 


Mr. Hazeltine, in the V. VY. Sua, states he considers BALZAC the SUPREME NOVELIST of the Century. 

Miss Cromwell says: “ There promises to be a Balzac craze all over the country this winter. The author is con- 
stantly drawing more and more attention, and it appears now as if he were to become the rage of the season. This is 
the reason that he occupies such a prominent place in my lecture series.” 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “The publication of a complete unabridged and unexpurgated English 
translation of BALZAC’S NOVELS is an undertaking which it remained for the Messrs. Barrie to perform, and they 
have accomplished the work so successfully that their fine edition will undoubtedly stand as the standard edition of 
Balzac’s writings. 

“ The translation is an accurate, faithful rendering of the letter and spirit of the original. It is difficult to speak in 
terms of too high praise of the beautiful etchings, which really illustrate the text, the splendid paper, print and binding, 
which in simple elegance and good taste meet the demands of the most exacting book-lover. Their edition is a genuine, 
honest piece of work, and a monumental undertaking admirably executed.” 

What more need be said ? 


Full information, specimen pages, etchings, prices, etc., will be promptly furnished on request. 


George Barrie & Son, 1313 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL, 
DICTIONARY 






W HAT better, wiser, or more accept- 
able gift could be made than a 
copy of the International, in which the 

practical worker, the professional and the 

business man, the teacher, the student, and 
every family will find all the information desired, 
arranged in a convenient form for hand, eye and 
mind, It is the one great standard authority of 
the United States Supreme Court, the Government 
' Printing Office, and the Executive departments 














household 


generally, and is more widely used than any other 
lexicon in the world. 


and in its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 


Choicest Gift for Christmas 






It should be in every 













We also publish Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
with a Valuable Glossary of Scotch Words and Phrases, etc. 














Specimen pages, etc. of both books sent on application, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


@ INTERNATIONAL .DICTIONARY -€; 











A PARTIAL LIST OF BOOKS ISSUED IN CHOICE AND LIMITED EDITIONS BY 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE, 


SEASON OF MDCCCXCIX, 





The Old World Series 


THE OLD WORLD SERIES is in format, a narrow Fcap 8vo, printed from 
_ new type on a size of Van Gelder Paper made for this edition only. 
Original head-bands and tail-pieces have been freely used with the best 
effects, and each issue has its special cover design. Bound in flexible 
Japan Vellum with silk ribbon marker, white parchment wrappers. gold 
seals and in slide cases, an almost ideal volume is offered the book lover. 
Each Edition is as Follows: 
925 Copies on Van Gelder’s Hand-Made Paper at $1.00 Net. 
1oo/)Cl ** ‘* Japan Vellum (numbered) at $2.50 Net. 





Four New Volumes Ready October 1s. 


XV. THE STORY OF IDA 
Epitaph on an Etrurian Tomb, by FRANCESCA ALEXANDER, witha 
Preface by JOHN RUSKIN. 


XVI. A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


XVII. MONNA INNOMINATA 


Sonnets and Songs by CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
XVII. THE TALE OF CHLOE 


An Episode in the History of Beau Beamish by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The Brocade Series 


So far as known this was and still remains the first attempt to issue 
books printed on Japan Vellum at a price so moderate as to almost 
cause incredulity. 


Six New Volumes Ready October 15. 
XIII. THE TALE OF THE EMPEROR COUSTANS 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
XIV. THE HISTORY OF OVER SEA. By wiittam Morris. 
XV. EMERALD UTHWART. py watrer Pater. 
XVI. HOURS OF SPRING AND WILD FLOWERS 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
XVII. WILL O’ THE MILL. py Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
XVIII. MARJORIE FLEMING. py JOHN BRowN, M. D. 
Price 75 Cents Net, Each in Brocade Slide Case 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Reprints of Privately Printed Books 
Three New Volumes Ready October 15. 
IV. WINE, WOMEN AND SONG 


Medizval Latin Students’ Songs now First Translated into English 
Verse with an Essay by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

the Edition is as Follows: 

725 copies, small quarto, printed on a special size Van Gelder hand- 
made paper,’each copy done up in decorated Japan Vellum wrappers, 
uncut edges and in slide case. Price, $2.50 net. 

50 copies on Japan Vellum (numbered), $5.00 net. 


Vv. UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

The Edition is as Follows: 

450 copies, crown octavo, printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper, 
done up in old style blue paper boards, white label, uncut edges, in 
slide case. Price, ot net. 

50 copies on Japan Vellum (numbered), $4.00 net. 


VI. LAUS VENERIS 

Poems and Ballads by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

The present volume contains not only the entire text of Poems and 
Ballads, but includes Mr. Swinburne's rare pamphlet defence-—Vo/es on 
Poems and Reviews (1866)—together with a very full bibliography ; two 
fac-similes of the poet’s manuscript ; and a reproduction by the Bier- 
stadt process of Rossetti’s contemporary portrait of the then youthful 

oet. 
. The Edition is as Follows: 

450 copies, large quarto, printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper, 
full antique boards, uncut edges and in slide case. Price, $5.00 net. 


THE VEST POCKET OMAR 


Nothing like this exquisite little edition of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
translation of Omar Khayyam has ever been offered the book-lover. 
Printed on Van Gelder hand-made eo of special size—it is simply 
unique. A special feature is the preface by Nathan Haskell Dole, with 
a pronouncing vocabulary of the Persian names, which appear in 
no other edition. 

PRICE 


Blue paper wrapper, Hand-made paper, $ .25 
Limp cloth, - ge " -40 
Flexible leather, gilt top, “ 7 -75 
Japan Vellum edition, 1.00 





MR. MOSHER’S NEW LIST OF BOOKS IS A CHOICE LITTLE AFFAIR GOTTEN UP IN ONE OF HIS UNIQ 
STYLES, AND WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION DURING OCTOBER, POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS, #.% 20.5% 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, XLV EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, ME. { 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S 1699 PUBLICATIONS 





Under Otis in the Philippines 
Or a Young Officer in the Tropics. Being the Fourth Volume of the “Otp 
Gory” Series. By EpwARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 


Old Glory Series 
By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. 
Under Dewey at Manila. 
A Young Volunteer in Cuba. 


To Alaska for Gold 
Or the Fortune Hunters of the Yukon. Being the Third Volume of the 
* Bound to Succeed’’ Series. By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Cloth, 
per volume, $1.00. 


Bound to Succeed Series 
Three volumes. New style. Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.00. 
Richard Dare’s Venture; or. Striking Out for Himself. 
Oliver Bright's Search; or, The Mystery of a Mine. 
To Alaska for Gold; or, The Fortune Hunters of the Yukon. 


An Undivided Union 
Ry “ Oriver Optic” (W.T. Adams). Completed by Enwarp STRATEMEYER. 
Being the Sixth and Concluding Volume of ** Tue Buz anp THE Gray—ON 
LAND.” Illustrated. In blue and gray cloth, gilt side, 483 pages, $1.50. 


Camping on the St. Lawrence 
Or on the Trail of the Early Discoverers. By Everett T. TomMiinson. 
trated. Cloth, 412 pages, $1.50. 


Henry in the War 
Or the Model Volunteer. Companion to Donald’s School Days. By General 
oO. Howarp, U.S.A, Retired. Lllustrated. Cloth, 252 pages, $1.25. 


Donald's School Days 
By General O. O. Howarp, U. 
author. New illustrations by A. B. Shute. 


Grant Burton the Runaway 
Companion to Six Young Hunters. By W.Gorpon PARKER. 
trated by the author. Cloth, 382 pages, $1.25. 


Beck’s Fortune 

A Story of School and Seminary Life. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of the development of a girl’s possibilities through life at a typical semi- 
nary to which Beck is sent. This school life is portrayed with rare skill, and the 
convesnneee are all piquant and natural. A sparkling humor pervades the book 
and the sterling good sense taught throughout will be gratefully appreciated by all 
mothers looking for the best reading for their daughters. 


Camps in the Caribbees 


The Adventures of a Naturalist in the Lesser Antilles. By Freperick A. Oper. 
New edition. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 366 pages, $1.50. 


Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Fighting in Cuban Waters. 
Under Otis in the Philippines. 


Tllus- 


S. A., Retired. Thoroughly revised by the 
Cloth, 369 pages, $1.25. 


Profusely illus- 


By Apes E. THompson. Illustrated. 





The House with Sixty Closets 
A Christmas Story for Young Folks and Old Children. By Frank Samvuet 
CuiLp. Profusely illustrated by J. Randolph Brown. Cloth, $1.25. 
Told Under the Cherry Trees 
A Book for the Young. By Grace Le Baron. 
_ A charming story of child life in a pretty village, tender in quality, fascinating 
in description, and rich in humor. Only an accomplished writer, thoroughly in love 
with entertaining and helping the young, could present a story so perfect in plot as 
to delight any reader, and yet so simply told as to be eagerly grasped and enjoyably 
remembered by a child. 
Wee Lucy’s Secret 
Being the Fourth Volume of *‘ LirrLe Prupy’s Cu1Lpren ”’ Series. 
May. Illustrated. Cloth, 196 pages, 75 cents. 
For Love’s Sweet Sake 
Selected Poems of Love in All Moods. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
A beautiful companion to “ Because I Love You.” 


The Annals of My College Life 

Wherein may be recorded the Bright Features of Student Days. Designed and 

illustrated by FRances Frei0T Gi_Bert. Nineteen illustrated designs. Cloth, 

quarto, 96 pages, $1.50. 
| Have Called You Friends 

By Irene E. Jerome. Author of the famous “ Jerome Art Books.” Exact 

facsimiles of the author’s original designs in color and gold. Beautiful cover 

design. Lithographed in best style, on fine paper. Size 7x10 inches. New 
edition. Cloth, in neat box, $2.00. 
We Four Girls 

By Mary G. Darutnc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A bright, healthy story of a summer vacation enjoyed by four girls in the 
country, where they were sent for study and recreation. The story has plenty of 
natural incidents; anda mild romance, in which they are all interested, and of 
which their teacher is the principal person, gives interest to the tale. 

Fate or Law 

The Story of an Optimist. By Warren A. RopMAN, 
All’s Right with the World 

By Cuaries B. Newcoms. Cloth, 261 pages, $1.50. 

A volume of earnest, thoughtful essays devoted to the interpretation of the inner 
life of man, the power of thought in the cure and cause of disease, and the inculcation 
of the optimistic philosophy of daily life known as “* The New Thought.”’ 

Helps to Right Living 

By KATHARINE H. Newcoms. 
Spiritual Consciousness 

By Frank H. SpraGue. 238 pages, cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $1.25. 


Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Sopuie 


Edited by G. Hempert WesTLey. 


Cloth, 218 pages, $1 00. 


Cloth, 52 chapters, $1.25. 





SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE 
AND JUVENILE CATALOGUES 


se 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





Thos. Nelson & Sons’ New Books 


A Daughter of France; or, a Story of Acadia, by Eliza F. Pollard, is a delightful story 
of a Huguenot girl, full of romantic adventure, and of historical interest. 
shows the relations of the Puritans of Boston to the Acadian settlers. 


illustrated. $1.50. 


Tom Graham, V. C. A Stor 
ming over with thrilling adventures on land and sea. 


story of a battle in which “Tom Graham " won his V. C., so realistically told as to make 
8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.25. 
Mobsley’s Mohicans. By Harold Avery. Those who have read “ Frank’s First Term,” 
“ Triple Alliance,” etc., by this author, will welcome this announcement, as his books 
8vo, cloth, illustrated. 
Portrays the friendship between an English boy and the son 


of an exiled French nobleman, and relates various adventures connected with the war 
It is well written. 


the reader feel as if he actually witnessed the conflict. 


of school life never fail to attract the attention of boys. 
Phil and I. By Paul Blake. 


between England and France in the time of Napoleon. 
illustrated. $1.00. 


Trefoil. The Story of a Girls’ Society, by M. P. Macdonald, is a prettily written story of 
the love and self-sacrifice in the lives of three Australian girls ; the book is without an 


uninteresting page. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.25. 


of the Afghan War, by William Johnston, is a book brim- 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY 
E. EVERETT-GREEN... 


The Heir of Hascombe Hall, 


This story 
8vo, cloth, 
New Histori- 


= Tale. Illustrated by Ernest Prater. 
b [ 1 1.50. 
It contains a most interesting | Priscilla. A Story for Girls. Illustrated 


by J. H. Bacon. $1.25. 





Havelok the Dane. A Legend of Old 
Grimsby and Lincoln. By C W. Whistler. 
Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. $1.25, 


The Twin Castaways. By E. Harcourt 
Burrage. Illustrated. $1.00. 


The Abbey on the Moor. By Lucie E. Jack- 
son. Illustrated. 8oc. 


A Goodly Heritage. By K.M. Eady. I 
trated by Percy Tarrant. Baan 4 Lag 


Bobby's Surprises. By E. L. Haverfield. 
Illustrated. 8oc. 


$1.25. 


8vo, cloth, 





ON INDIA 
PAPER 
ISSUED 
MONTHLY 
PRICE 
GILT TOP 
$1.00 EACH 


These volumes are printed on the thinnest 
it is perfectly opaque and very strong. 


only 6% by 4% inches and extremely light. 





printing is clear, so that reading it is a delight. 


noves NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 


Complete in About 15 Volumes 


Now Ready, 2 vois., THE PICKWICK PAPERS and NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


rinting jy te in the world; yet 


he type 
onvenient for the pocket, 


Uniform with above and issued simultaneously 


...WM. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS... 


Now Ready, ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ 


A Story of Seven. By Bridget Penn. 7sc. 


Terry’s Trials and Triumphs. By J. - 
donald Oxley. 7sc. . > 


Three Babies and What They Did. 
B. Wainwright. 7s5c. 


The Courteous Knight, and Other Tales 
from ——— and Malory. By E. Edward- 
son. dition de luxe, on antique paper. 
Illustrated by Robert Hope. $1.25. 


A_ Captain of Irregulars. By Herbert 
Hayens. [Illustrated by Sidney Paget. 
$1.50. 

A Vanished Nation. By Herbert Hayens, 
Illustrated by W. B. Wollen, R. I. $1.50. 
The Fellow Who Won. A Tale of School 
Life. By Andrew Home. Illustrated by 

Emily Cook. $1.25. 


By R. 


s long primer, and the 











For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


THOS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 
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THE WING PIANO 


... Style 29. Concert Grand Upright... 


No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. ¥ 







































» aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. If you wish to buy a fine piano at alow price, write us. 


DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29 
71% octaves. length, thus giving the greatest volume and power 
Double lever, grand repeating action. | of tone. 
Grand scale, overstrung bass; three strings to each Case.—Double veneered inside and outside. 
note in middle and treble registers. Choice of superior Circassian walnut, rich figured 
The scale zs the same as in grand pianos, with the mahogany, genuine quartered oak and ebonized. 
largest size of sound board and strings of greatest | Keys.—Of best ivory and ebony. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Tone.—The one great object for which a piano is made is its be sounded again immediately without taking the finger from 
tone. The Wing Piano possesses magnificent tone qualities, key 
durability, sweetness, richness, power, singing quality and eve=- 
ness. 
Action —The Wing action is patterned after the perfected 
double lever grand repeating action, to secure the greatest 


SS 


Improvements.—Wing Pianos have the following improve- 
ments, viz.: “ Built up’’ wrest plank construction. ‘ Dovetail” 
top and bottom frame case construction. Full metal plate, with 
metal depression bar and metal supports for key bed. Improved 


strength and power and greatest repeating qualities. Every noiseless direct motion pedal action. Improved practice attach- 
note acts instantaneously and recovers ee ready for ment. Full length duet music desk. Carved panels. Instru- 
the same note may mental attachment. 


the repeat, so that after a note is playe 
THE INSTRUSENTAL ATTACH/IENT imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, 
Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, with 
and without piano accompaniment,can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 
Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for twelve (12) years 
against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material 


FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this piano or your choice of four other styles, to 

{ any part of the United States on trial (freight paid by us), allow ample time for a thorough 
examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatis- 

factory, we will take it back at our own expense. No conditions are attached to this trial. 

We ask for no advance payment, no deposit. We pay all freights in advance. Our object in offering these terms is to give everyone an 


opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 
Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868). 


We will send free on request ‘The Book of Complete Information about Pianos,” 118 pages, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this book. Sent free on 


request, with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS EXCHANGED—EASY PAYMENTS 


WING & SON * new York city’ 


1868—3Ist Year—1899 
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WF ny dll RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD FOR 
> WE < FE = PURE SYMPATHETIC TONE FS 


COMBINED WITH 


GREAT POWER 42 DURABILITY BRoNCH 


) 
% ' Zoe 
WAREROOMS: Corner Fifth Ave. and Sixteenth St., New York ; 4 
AVOID IMITATIONS. 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 181 Tremont St., Boston. SOLD Om ; 
: ) 


In boxes=never sold in bulk . 
A 





You'll look 
old enough 
soon enough. 
Why keep 
your gray 
hair and 
add twenty 
years to 
your looks? 
And why 
have such 
short, thin 
hair? 


y Hall's 


Vegetable 
Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


always restores color to gray hair, all the dark, 
rich color you used to have. Your hair grows 
rapidly, stops coming out, and all dandruff 


: ears. If your druggist cannot supply you, send 
disapp $1.00 to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, 'N. H. 


g,. Pa. 


its Advantages.... 


plete stock of second-hand 


will Demonstrate 


432 Diamond Street, Pittsbur 


817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 
208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis 


ALID WHOA MIN 


Largest and most com 
Typewriters of any house in the trade 
New York 
8 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md, 


+ 38 Bromfield Street, Boston 
124 La Salle Street, Chicago, Hil. 
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(14 Barclay Street, 
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Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 


SEVEN STORES 


faye XMAS PRESEN 


spivadn pure Aep & ¢ soley 





INSPECTION 





TITLE TO EVERY 
MACHINE GUARANTEED 
MACHINES SHIPPED, PRIVILEGE OF 


ire! Delicious!! 


BONBON CHOCOLATES 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FANCY-BOXES“*BASKETS 


LATEST DOMESTIC~°IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
CANDIES SENT EVERY WHERE BY MAILsEXPRESS 


MAIL ORDERS faeero Re tioN 1 cine rap 
863 BROADWAY-NEW YORK. OIE oe eee 





"A N ‘onuaay 44eq pure 43013 pzP 

















A Great Relief for oO bottle com- 
HOARSENESS, THROAT bined, al * cechpeael obey tanks 
lways rea dy .) 

AND LUNG TROUBLES. ate use, andt the most convenient 

writing instrument of to-day. 

Made in  hendooene de- 

signs. including ster- 

ling silver and solid 

gold m« ountings 


ka seals WATERMAN CO. 155 and 157 enidhitin’ New York 








AVOID IMITATIONS, 
OLD ONLY IN BOXES. 
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Sea Tinan Wate 


img a comfortabie ana convenient hotel. 
Every street-car transfers past its door. 
- aA Dea r) 5 pea Fh 





